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Budget  Estimates;  19^9  Compared  with  Appropriations 

And  Lo an  Authorization,  1948 

[Note*-* “Eigures  in  Lrackets  []  not  included  in  totals?  194S  figures 
Include  all  supplemental  appropriations  to  date,  and  are  adjusted  for 
comparability  with  the  appropriation  setup  in  the  19^9  Budget  estimates.] 


S^AppropriationsJ  ;Increase  (+> 

Bureau  or  Item  *  Loan  t  estimates,  *  or 

tAuthorization  i  1^43  ^decrease  (-) 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  : 

(Salaries  and  expenses)  . .  J 

.  9 

'• 

0 

$2,0S6,S36  : 

$2,083,000; 

-$3,236 

». 

PENALTY  MAIL  (Section  2,  Public  i 
Law  364,  72th  Congress)  ! 

•  « 

3,4s6,000: 

'  t  \  *■ 

3,748,000; 

+262,000 

-* 

« 

RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING  ACT  of  : 

©•t**»«***o**>»»^oooo*o  ©00  * 

« 

9,000,000; 

19,000,000; 

+10,000,000 

OFFICE  OF  SOLICITOR  (Salaries 

axid  ex'jo eri s e s )  «>»*oQ*o*ut>***os  • 

• 

r- 

2,083,000; 

• 

* 

2,124,500; 

a/  +41,500 

OFFICE  OF  INFORMATION:  t 

Salaries  and  expenses  . .  • 

Printing  and  binding  .......0  • 

« 

580,164; 

1,607,000s 

0 

580,000: 

1,857,000; 

-i64 

+250,000 

Toial  ^ 

2,187,i64s 

2.437.000; 

+249,836 

LIBRARY  (Salaries  and  expenses)  S 

660,000; 

660,000; 

• 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOM-  : 
ICS;  -  ; 

Economic  investigations  ...  ; 
Crop  and  livestock  estima,tes: 

0 

0 

1,923,500; 

2,375^400: 

• 

• 

1,928.500; 

2.373.400; 

_  _ 

Total  . .  . . . . . . .  ; 

4,363,900; 

4,363,900; 

-  - 

OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  : 
relations  (Salaries  and  ex-  : 

penses)  . . . ; 

» 

« 

503,000; 

* 

9 

514,700; 

+11,700 

INTERNATIONAL  PRODUCTION  ; 

CONTROL  COMMITTEES . .  r 

[12,500]; 

=/  -  -! 

[-12,500] 

^  Budget  estimate,  19^9 j  provides  change  in  v/orking  funds  as  compared 
with  194s  by  direct  appropriation  and  transfers  of  +$53>500. 

^  Transferred  from  the  appropriation  made  by  section  12(a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12,  1933 »  from  '^Admini stra¬ 

ti  on  of  Sugar-  Act”. 

c/  Funds  required  for  this  purpose  in  19^9  are  included  in  the  estimates 
for  the  Department  of  State,, 


Bureau  or  Item^  *■  '" 

'Appr'opri  at'iori_s 
'■  .-and';  Ebani'. 
Authorization 

-■  ■ 

•'..Budget 
" estimates, 

.  ._,1949- 

: Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

EXTMSIOiM  SERVICE;-  '  '  ■  'E  -u 

,  Payments  to  States: 

-  ■  -  . . 

Capper-Ketcham.^Act  . . . ...  • 

'  |1',480,000 

11,480,000 

-  - 

Bankhead-Jpnes. Act,  Title 

II:-  '  A  :  •' 

. Section .21 . " . 

■7-  12,000,000 

12,000,000 

. — 

Section  23  . . 

8,500,000 

8,500,000 

Additional  extension  work  . 

-355,000 

'  '555,000 

".L  - 

Alaska  . .'.  ^ . 

:  23’,9'50 

23,950 

-  - 

Puerto  Rioo  . ' . 

274,000 

,  408,000 

,+  U34,000, 

Cooperative  agricultural . 

••  extension  work  (permanent) 

■  4, 704  ,'710 

■4,704,710 

- '  - 

Total',  payments  to 

,, 

States  . . . 

27,537,660 

27,671,660 

+134,000 

Salaries  'and  expenses: 

■ . .'  ’’  ■ 

Administration  and  cobrdin- 

at ion  of  extension  work  . 

827,200 

827,200 

'Total  . . . . 

28,364,860 

28,498,860 

+134,000 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  aDMINIS- 

- 

...  > 

TRaTION : 

s  • 

OFFICE  'OF  administrator 

(Salaries 'and  expenses).... 

481, 500 

' ' 406 , 300 

-757200 

special  resemch  fund  .  . . 

1,203,000 

1,230,000 

+  27,000 

RESEARCH  ON 'STRATEGIC  Ai'JD 

CRITICAL  agricultural  '  i#.- 

TERIaLS  (rubber  investiga- 

tions)  . .^  . . . . 

■349,000 

.  34.9,0.00 

-  - 

RESEARCH  ON .AGRICULTURAL- 

'  ■  -■  ■*  '. 

PR0BLE!!AS  of  ALASKA 

144,940 

144,940 

OFFICE  OF  KXPERIIvIENT  STATIONS: 

....... 

...  ... 

Payments  to  States: 

; 

■  Hatch  Act 

720,000 

.  720,0.00 

— 

Adaiiis  Act  . . 

■  '  720^000 

720,000 

-  - 

Purnell  Act  . ■ 

■2,880,000 

2,88Q,Q00 

Bankhead- Jones  Act  -  ....... 

2,661,268- 

2,:997,,  560 

•  +33.6,292 

Hawaii  . . . .  .'-7  ..... 

-  '  .  -  - -■90,'.000 

-90,000 

..  V'-' 

Puerto.  Rico  . .  .... 

-90,000 

-  90,000 

,  ;  .  -  ■  - 

Total,  payments  to 

A,  +336,^292 

Sij 0S 

■;  7, 161, .26 8 

■  :9h49-7,560. 

Salaries  and  expenses: 
Administration  of  grants 
and  coordination  of  re- 

search  with  States  .... 

211,000 

197,000 

-14,000 

-  3  - 


Bureau  or  Item 

Appropriations: 

and  Loan  i 

Authorization  : 

I9U8 

Budget  .Increase  (+) 

estimates,.  or 

1949  (decrease  (-) 

AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  ADMIHIS- 

* 

TRATIOIT:  Cont, 

OFFICE  OF  EXFERIMT  S.TATIOUS; 

* 

Salaries  and  expense's:  Cont. 

Federal  Experiment  Station 

\ 

Puerto  Rico  . . 

'$114,700? 

$124,700:  "  +$10,000 

Total,  salaries  and 

: 

; 

expenses  . . 

'  325,700: 

821,700;  -4,000 

Total  . .  ,  . . . . . 

7, '486, 968: 

7,819,260:  +882,292 

BUREAU,  OF  AUIHAL  IHDUSTRY; 

• 

i  ^ 

' ' S-ftlnries  and  expenses: 

'  '  ' 

Animal  husbandry . . 

1,823,400'? 

1,405,500':  +82,100 

\  Diseases  of  animals  ..... 

1,045,000; 

1,055,000:  +10,000 

Eradicating  tuberculosis 

and  Bang's  disease 

6,750,000; 

6,250,000;  -500,000 

Inspection  and  quarantine 

I,225,'l?7: 

1,225,000!  -197 

Meat  inspection  . . 

A/ 

5,000,000: 

-  -:  -5,000,000 

Virus  Serum  Toxin  .Act  ... 

815,000; 

865,000':  ,  +50,000 

Total,  Salaries  and 

expenses  . . 

15.658,597: 

10,300,500:  -5. 35s, 097 

Eradication  of  foot-and- 

; 

mouth  and  other  contas-ious 

diseases  of  animals  c/ . . . 

5,100,000-? 

-  -;  -5,100,000 

Marketing  agreements,  hog 

: 

cholera  virus  and  serum  d/ 

[48,000]; 

[48,000];  [-  -] 

Total  . . 

20,758,597: 

10,800,500;  -10,458,097 

appropriated  in  The  Supplemental  Appropriation '.Act ,  19^8. 
h/-  The  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  19^8,  provided  this  amount  as  a 
Working  capital  fund. to  be  reimbursed  from 'fees  charged  packers  - for 
total  cost  of  meat  inspection  services  effective  July  1,  19^7» 
c/  Consists  of  $100,000  provided  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,'  19^8,  and  $5 >000,000  appropriated  in  Emers'ency  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  19^8,'  for  control  and  eradication 'of 'Foot-and-mouth 
diseasQ,  In  addition,  The  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  19^8, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  transfer  to  this  appropriation  from  funds 
available  to  the  bureaus,  corporations,  and  agencies  of  the  Department 
such  additional  amounts  as  are  necessary  for  the  era.dication  of  the 
f oot— a.nd-mouth  disea.se.  Fending  the  availabilitv  of  information  nec— 
essa.rv  to  determine  the  requirements  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease 
-  ..  eradication  pro.sr.am  in  19^8  and  19^9,  and  the  submission  of  supplemen¬ 
tal  estimates  therefor,  the  Budget  Estimates  propose  to  continue  the 
.  language  authorizing  the  Secretary  -to  transfer  from  other  funds  of  the 
Department  the  amounts  necessarv  for  'the  ercdica.tion  of  the  disease. 
Tra.nsferred  from  the  appropriation  ma,de  b''^  section  12(a)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12,  I983>! 


-  4  - 


Bureau  or  Item 

Appr  op  r  i  at  i  0  n  s 
and  Loan 
Authorization 
1948 

Budget 

estimates, 

19!*9 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

AGRICULTmAL  RESEARCH  ABMINIS- 

TRATIOII:  Cont* 

BUREAU  OE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

(Salaries  and  expenses) 

$1,016,300 

$1,050,000 

+$33,700 

BUREAU  OE  PLAET  lEEUSTRY, 

. 

SOILS,  AUD  AGRICULTURAL 

ElTGUvEERIUG ,  (  Sa,laries  and 

expenses) : 

Eield  crops  . . . 

2,650,900 

2,672,300 

+21,400 

Eruit,  vegetable,  and 

specialty  crops  ,0,,.., 

2,578,100 

2,525,500 

•.  -52,600 

Eorest  diseases  . . 

379,280 

380,480 

+1,200 

Soils,  fertilizers,  and 

irrigation 

1,466,000 

1, 604.000 

+138,000 

Agricultural  engineering 

637,000 

654.000 

+17,000 

Rational  Arboretum  a,.,®. 

436,900 

413,900 

-23,000 

Southern  Great  Plains 

Eield  Station 

45 , 600 

-45,600 

Total  . . . 

S, 193,780 

8,250.180 

+56,400 

BUREAU  OE  ERTOMOLOGY  aRD  PLART 

QUARARTIRE; 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Insect  investigations  . 

^  2,956.300 

3,019,800 

+63,500 

Insect  and  plant  dis- 

ease  control 

2,266,700 

2,266,700 

-  - 

Eo reign  plant  quaran- 

tines  ,....,.,.....,0 

2,000,000 

2,212,000 

+212,000 

Total,  salaries  and 

expenses  i....... 

7,223,000 

7,498,500 

+275,500 

Control  of  emergency  out— 

breaks  of  insects  and  , 

plant  diseases  . . 

2,050,000 

2,050,000 

-  - 

Total 

9,273,000 

9,548,500 

+275,500 

BUREAU  OE  AGRICULTURAL  ARD 

IRDUSTRIaL  CHEMI  STRY; 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

-agricultural  chemical 

investigations  ...... 

511,500 

511,500 

_  _ 

Raval  stores  investiga— 

, 

tions 

152,550 

.152,550 

—  - 

Regional  research  lab- 

oratories  ........... 

5,000.000 

5,000,000 

—  - 

Total  . . 

,  5,664,050 

5,66ii,.050 

-  - 

ay  Includes  $5,000  for  research  laboratory  at  Quincy,  Florida,  appropria¬ 
ted  in  Second  Supplemental  Appropria,tion  Act,  1948o 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriat ions 
and  Loan 
Authorization 
194s 

Budget. 

estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

AGRICULTURAi  RESEARCH  ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION:  Cont. 

BUREAU  OF  HUMAN  NUTRITION  AND 
HOME  ECONOMICS  (Salaries 
and  expenses)  . . 

$800,000 

$813,000 

+$13,000 

CONTROL  OF  FOREST  PESTS: 

Gypsy  and  'brown-tail  moths  «. 

603,600 

603.,  600 

Forest  Pest  Control  Act 

134,691 

135,000 

+309 

White  pine  ‘blisteP  rust  : 

3,750,000 

3,750,000 

_  _ 

Dutch  elm  disease 

101, SOO 

101,800 

-  - 

Total  . . 

4,590.091 

4,590,400 

+309 

FOREST  SERVICE: 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

General  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  . 

650,000 

650,000 

National  forest  protection 
and  management  . . . . . 

£3,9l‘t,l75 

25,064,000 

+1,149,825 

Fighting  forest  fires  . 

100,000 

100,000 

-  - 

Forest  and  range  management 
investigations  .......... 

2,475,000 

2,565,000 

+90,000 

Forest  products  . . . 

1,250,,  000 

1,250,000 

— 

Forest  PesoiiTces  investiga¬ 
tions  . . . 

822,000 

822,000 

Total,  salaries  and 
expenses  . . 

29,211,175 

30,451,000 

+1,239.225 

Forest  fire  cooperation  ....o 

9,000,000 

9,000,000 

_  _ 

Farm  and  other  private  forest¬ 
ry  cooperation  . . 

•  809,500 

809,500 

Acquisition  of  lands  for  : 
national  forests  .......... 

:  750,000 

500,000 

-250,000 

Acquisition  of  lands  from 
national  forest  receipts  .. 

142,000 

142,000 

Payments  to  States  and  terri¬ 
tories  -from  national  forest 
fund  (.permanent ) 

4,548,000 

4,548,000 

Payments  to  school  funds, 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
national  forest  fund  (per¬ 
manent)  . . . . 

49,217 

49,217 

Roads  and  trails  for  States, 
national  forest  fund  (per¬ 
manent)  . . . 

1,819,200 

1,819,200 

Total  . . . 

46,329.092 

47,312.917 

+989,825 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriations 
and  Loan 
Authorization 

1948 

Budget 

estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

FOREST  ROADS  ADD  TRAILS; 

Forest  highways 

Forest  development  roads  ... . 
Total  . . . 

FLOOD  CONTROL  . . 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE; 

Soil  conservation  research  .. 
Soil  conservation  operations  _ 
Total  . . . . 

LAND  UTILIZATION  AND  RSTIREIMT 
OF  SUBMARGINAL  LAND  (TITLE 

III,  FAmd  TEITANT  ACT)........ 

Payments  to  counties,  sub¬ 
mar  ginal-  land  program 
(permanent)  . . 

PRODUCTION  AND'  MARKETING  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION:  '■ 

CONSERVATION  AND  USE  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  LAND 

RESOURCES . . . 

$5,300,000 

11,000,000 

$5,300,000 

9.750,000 

-$1,250,000 

1^,300,000 

15.050,000 

-1,250,000 

a/  3,000,000 

9,000,000 

.  +6,000,000 

1,048,000 

38,000,000 

1,048,000 

38^000,000 

— 

39,o48.-ooo 

'39,048,000 

■  -  - 

1,600,000 

1,564,000 

-36.000 

206,000 

•  206,000 

b/228, 000,000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-78,000,000 

SUGAR  ACT  . 

EXPORTATION  AND  DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  COMMODITIES  (Section 

32  fimds)  . . 

Less  transfer  to  "Na¬ 
tional  School  Lunch 

Act"  in  1948  . . 

Less  rescissions  ...... 

Available  for  Section 
32  purposes  . 

national  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT  . , 2 

55,000,000 

72,000,000 

+17,000,000 

, 

149,623,936! 

1 

1 

-65,000,000; 

-40,023,930: 

135,000,000 

-91,000,000 

-14,023,930 

+65,000,000 

-50,976,070 

♦ 

• 

44,000^000;  44,000,000 

•  .  ... 

.c 

65.000,000;  65,000,000 

—  — 

a/  In  addition,  prior  year  balances  available.  Includes  $2,000,000 
appropriated  in  the  Second  Supplemental  ..Appropriation  Act ,  194S. 

^  In  addition,  funds  available  from  advance  conservation  material  fund: 

1948,  $37,635,000;  1949,  $5,072,000.  ■  ■ 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriations 
and  Loan 
Authorization- 
1948-  . 

Budge  t 
estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

PRODUCTION  MD  MARKETING  ADMIN- 
ISTIbiTION;  Cont. 

MARKETING  SERVICES: 

Market  news  service 

$1,566,250 

$1,626,250 

+$60 , 000 

Market  inspection  of  farm 
products  . . . . 

712,000 

■712,000 

_  — 

Marketing ' farm  products  , 

1,149.500 

1,084,500 

-65,000 

Tobacco  Acts  . . 

1,552,000 

•  '1,552,000 

-  - 

Cotton  Statistics,  Class- 
:  ing,  "Standards  and 
^Eutjires  Acts 

1,399,000 

1,399,000 

Marketing  Regulatory  Acts 

3,096,750 

3,178,350 

+81,600 

Total 

9.475.500 

•  9,552.100 

+76,  600 

COMMODITY  CREDIT  'CORPORA¬ 
TION  (Administrative  ex¬ 
penses  from  Ccrporatioh 
funds)  jb/  . . 

[8,450,000] 

[7,575.000] 

[-875,000] 

^  Includes  $75»OGO  appropriated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  19^8* 
for  admini stration ' of  the  Insecticide  Act .as  amended  hy  Act  of 
June  25*  19^7  (Public  Law  104) . 

b/  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  borrow  and  have  out¬ 
standing  a  maximum  of  $4,75^,000,000  at  any  one  time,  0n  ,June'30, 

1947,  borrowings  against  this  authorization  amounted  to.  $550,330*021. 

New  borrowings  are  estimated  at  $774,000,000  for  1948,  pnd  $l,l60,000,000 
for  1949  and  outstanding  borrowings ' are  esti*4ted  at  $261,000,000  as 
of  June  30,  1948  and  $181,985,000  as  of  June  30,  1949»  lu  addition  to 
the  above  borrowing  authorizations,  the  Act  of  February  18,  1946 
(Public  Law  301,  79'th  Congress)  made  $500,000,000  available,  to  be 
held  as  a  reserve  for  post-war  price  support  of  agriculture,  against 
which  $50,950,696  of  losses  were  charged  during  the  fiscal  year  1947; 
additional  charges  are  estimated  at  $91,405,456  for  1948  and 
$80,883*000  for  1949.  Exclusive  of  funds  used  to  repay  borrowings 
and  to  return  capital  surplus  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  funds  to  be 
used  in  carrying  out  the  Corporation's  activities  are  estimated  to 
aggregate  $3, l43, 064,791  fiscal  year  1948  and  $3,400,578,230  for 
fiscal  year  1949. 
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Bureau  and  Item 

Appropriation 
and  Loan 
Authorization 
19^g 

Budget 

estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

COMODI TY  DXCHMGE  AUTHORITY  .. 

:  $530,000 

$530,000 

DAEIDSRS’  HOME  ADMIHI STEATION ; 
Earm  tenancy  loans  ........... 

15,000,000 

6p, 000, 000 

15,000,000 

7.5,000,000 

Productio-n  and  subsistence 
loans  . . . . . 

+$15,000,000 

Harm  tenant  mortg_age  -insur¬ 
ance  fund 

1,000,000 

-1,000,000 

Salaries  and  expenses  . 

2a,Q0O^OCO 

.23,000,000 

+2,000,000 

Total  . . . . . .  p , 

<0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113,000,000 

+16,000,000 

WATER  EACILITIES,  ARID  AHD  SEMI- 
ARID  AREAS  . . 

1,750,000 

1,750,000 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATIOH  ADMIHIS- 
TRATIOH; 

Administrative  expenses  ... 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

Lo^s  (Authorization  to 
‘  hcrrow)  . . 

225»000',000 

300,000,000 

+75,000,000 

Total  . . 

230,000,000 

305,000,000 

+75,000,000 

EARM  CREDIT- ADMIHISTRATIOH 
(Salaries  and  expenses): 

Direct  appropriation  . 

561,000 

531,000 

-30,000 

■  Assessments ' against ■ member 
institutions  of  the  Earm 
Credit  system  . . 

2,519 

2,371, SOO 

-147,656 
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:Appropriations:  ^  , 

:  and  Loan  ;  Budget 

Bureau  and  Item  .  *  estimates, 

;Authorization  : 

?  -  194s  :  ^949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

FEDERAL  FARM  MORTC-aGE  CORPORA-  r 
TION  (Administrative  expenses  : 
from  corporation  funds)  a/  ,  : 

[2,750,000]:[2,160,700] 

[-589,300] 

FEDERAL  lETERMEDIiiTE  CREDIT  ? 

RrtRKS  (administrative  ex-  ; 

penses  from  corporation  : 

funds)  a/  . i 

Vri, 277, 500];[1, 647,800] 

[+370,300] 

PRODUCTION  CREDIT  CORPORATIONS  : 
(Administrative  expenses  from  t 
corporation  funds)  ^  ^  0  1 

[1,600, 000]  J]]!,  602,600] 

[+2,600] 

REGIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  : 

corporation  (Administrative  ; 

expenses  from  corporation  .  : 

f  Un.ds)  ^ 

[200,000]';  [46,800] 

t-153,200] 

a/  The  above  wholly-owned  corporations,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  have  been  organized  and  are  in  operation  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  and  facilitating  credit  for  agricultural 
purposes.  With  the  exception  of  the  Production  Credit  Corporations, 
they  care  authorized  by  law  to  borrow  funds  for  ciirront  operations.  For 
more  detailed  informeution  on  the  cuctivities  of  these  corporations,  see 
pages  11S7  to  1219  of  the  19^9  Budgets  In  addition,  the  Fa.rm  Credit 
Administration  examines  and  supervises  the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  the 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  which  a.re  a,  part  of  the  farm  credit  system, 
b/  Includes  $27,500  estimated  supplemental  for  audit  expenses  of  the 
G-eneral  Accounting  Office, 
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;i^ippropr  rations 

^  j  Tj.  ■  r  and  loan 

Bureau  and  Item  , 

*  ^Authorization 

jv.  194s 

Budget 

estimates, 

1949 

’Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

»  ^  . 

EEDERAL  CHOP  liTSURMCE  COPPOEA-  V: 

TION:  a/  t' 

Salaries  hnd  expenses......  J.  $5,000,000 

Aopropriation  to  Secretary 
of  Treasury  for  subscrip-  y. 

tions  to  capital  stock  ^  10,000,000 

>• 

SUGAR  RATI ONIEG  ADMINISTRATION  %  960,000 

$3,725,000 

-$1,275,000 

-10,000,000 

-960,000 

TOTAL,  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  LOAN^  ' 

AUTHORIZATION  968,9757034 

993,2^.907 

+24,267.873 

DEDUCT;  Authorization  to'bor-  : 
row  from  Secretary  of  the  ; 

Treasury  for  rural  electrifi-  ; 

cation  loans  ,0  0. J  225,000,000 

300,-000,000 

+75,000,000 

TOTAL  APPROPRIATIONS,  DEPART-  ; 

KENT  OP  agriculture  .........  !  743.975*034 

695.242, 907J 

-50,732,127.. 

a/  Pimds  provided  "by  income,  from  insurance  premiums,  sales  of  commodities, 
and  interest  are  estimated  at  $63,352*000  in  fisco.l  year  194S  and 
$34,182,000  in  the  fiscal  year  . 19%,  In  addition,  $10,000,000  was 
provided  in  the  fiscal, year  1948  through  subscriptions  to  capital 
.stock  of  the  Corpora..tion  by. the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Operating 
costs,  other  than  administrative  expenses,,  are  estimated  to  aggregate 
$44,741,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1948  and  %1, 544, 000  for  fiscal  year 
1949 »  Total  insurance  coverage  of  the  Corporation  is  estimated  at' 
$500,000,000  in  fisca,!  year  1948.  Total  coverage  is  expected  to  ' 
decrease  to  $250,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1949  as  a  result  of  the  crop 
insurance  program  being  placed  on  an  experimental  basis  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1947,  Public  La,w  320, 
b/  Includes  $750,000  appropriated  in  Emergency  Appropriation  Act,  1948, 
and  $210,000  appropriated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1948o 
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f 

« 

i 

Bureau  and  Item  ] 

4 

0 

• 

Appropriations : 

and  Loan  : 

Authorization  : 
1948  : 

Budget 

estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Trust  Funds  : 

Animal  Industry: 

Expenses  and  refunds,  inspec- 

; 

tion  and  grading  of  canned 

wet  animal  foods  . . . . 

^69, 175s 

$73,162' 

+$3,987 

Forest  Service: 

Cooperative  work  o ,  o . .  = . « 

4,500,000; 

4,500,000 

— 

Soil  Conservation  Service: 

T^ayments  in  lieu  of  taxes  and 

operation  and  maintenance 

costs,  water  conservation 

and  utilization  projects  <, 

81,128; 

'  64,053 

-17,075 

Operation  and  maintenance, 

! 

water  distribution  systems, 

water  conservation  and 

utilization  projects  «»(,. 

10,4035 

10, 403 

— 

Production  and  Marketing 

; 

Administration: 

s 

' 

k 

k 

Moisture  content  and  grade 

■ 

determinations  for  CCC  o 

1,354,000: 

1,354,000; 

Indemnity  fund,  county 

; 

• 

associations  cc  *00 

0 

0 

500 

— 

Undistributed  cotton  price 

» 

■ 

adjustment  payments  , 0  © 

1,000: 

1,000- 

*  ^  mm, 

■ 

Expenses  and  refunds, 

• 

; 

inspection  arid  grading  of 

> 

k 

farm  pro  ducts  ©  c .  <>  0  © » .  0 

4,950,000; 

4,360,000 

-590,000 

Grading  of  agricultural 

c  ommo  dx  "ti  ©s 

642,000; 

926,000 

+284, 000 

Farmers*  Home  Administrations 

State  rural  rehabilitation 

corporation  funds  oooocoo 

11,000,000: 

9, 500, 000 

-1,500, 000 

Liquidation  of  deposits. 

lease  and  purchase 

cori'bz'PcijS 

20, 000; 

5,000 

-15,000 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds 

273,535: 

243,160 

-30,375 

Return  of  excess  deposits  for 

reproduction  of  photographs. 

mosaics,  and  maps 

2,500; 

2,600 

+100 

Unearned  fees  and  other  charges, 

unclaimed  moneys,  etc©  couo 

744; 

644 

-100 

Total,  trust  accounts  «,o 

22.904,985: 

21, 040,  522 

-1, 864. 463 

Prepared  by:  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance^  Division  of  Estimates  and 
Allotments^  Estimates  Section,  January  16,  1948o 
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OFFICE  OF  TliE  SECKETARY 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . 

Transfers,  1948,  from  other  appropriations  (as  sho-wn 

in  detail  on  next  page)  . . 

Proposed  transfers  in  1949  estimates: 

From  "Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Solicitor" 
to  provide  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  hear¬ 
ing  examiners  engaged  in  conducting  judicial  and 

quasi-judicial  hearings  . 

To  "Salaries  end  expenses.  Office  of  Information"  to 
centralize  handling  of  public  requests  for  publica¬ 


tions  and  general  information  . . 

Total  anticipated  available,  1948  . . 

Budget  estimate,  1949: 

Direct  appropriation  .  42,083,000 

Transfers,  1949,  from  other  appropriations 

(as  shoTOTi  in  detail  on  next  page)  . .  87-.  560 

Total  available,  1949  . .  r; . . 

Decrease,  1949  . . . * . . 


42,050,000 

+87,560 


+42,000 


-5,164 

42,174,396 


2,170,560 

-3,836 


SUMMARY  OF  DECREASES,  1949 

Elimination  of  a  non-recurring  provision  in  the  1948  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  for  replacing  the  official 


automobile  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  .  -3,000 

Decrease  to  round-off  appropriation  total  .  -836 


PROJECT  STATEfciENT 


Project 

1947 

.  1948 

( estimated) 

,  1949. 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  General  administra- 
tion  (including  of- 
fices  of  the  Secrets.ry 
Under  Secretary,  and 
Assistant  Secretary) . . 

2.  Personnel  administra- 

■  4445,467 

4447,492 

4444,322 

-if.3, 170(1) 

tion  and  service  (in- 
eluding  divisions  of 
classification;  in¬ 
vestigations;  employ¬ 
ment;  employee  health; 
personnel  refections 
and  safety;  training; 
and  organization  and 
personnel  management). 

528,913 

579,632 

579,408 

-224(2) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Project 


3.  Budgetary  and  finan¬ 
cial  administration 
and  service  (including 
divisions  of  estimates 
and  allotments;  ac- 
coimting;  audit;  cor¬ 
porate  fiscal  service; 
fiscal  management; 
legislative  reports; 
purchase,  sales,  and 
traffic;  procurement 
and  supply  management; 
and  bureau  accounting 
service)  . 

1,  General  operations 
(including  divisions 
of  communications; 
real  estate;  equipment 
and  engineering  serv¬ 
ices;  administr  active 
services;  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  central 
working  capital  fund 
services)  . . 

5.  Office  of  hearing 
examiners  . 


Unobligated  balance  .... 

Total  funds  provided  by 
Agricultural  Ap'pro- 
priation  Bill  ........ 

Reimbursement'  ■  from  F ood 
and  Drug'  Administra-' 
tion  for  emergency 
room  and  health  serv¬ 
ices  provided  Food 
and.  Drug  employees 
located  'in  South  Agri¬ 
culture  Building  . 

Total  available 
Transfers  in  estimates 
to: 

"Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of 
Informa.tion,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture" 


1947 


^637,983 


415,512 

55,235 

51,013 


2,134,123 


2,134,123 


+17,137 


1948 

( estimated) 


8653,692 


431,580 

62,000 


2,174,396 


2,174,396 


+  5,164 


1949 

( estimated) 


46  5  3  440 


431,415 

61,975 


2,170,560 


+1;100 


171, 660 


Increase  or 
decrease 


-4252(2) 


-165(2) 

-25(2) 


-3,836 


(  Continued  on  next  page  ) 
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Project 


"Salaries  and  expenses.  Exten¬ 
sion  Service,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . . . . . 

Transfer  in  estimates  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office 
of  Solicitor,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . 

"Administrative  expenses. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Department  of  Agriculture"  . . . 
"Flood  Control,  Department  of 

Agriculture"  . . . 

"Exportation  and  domestic 
consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (for  Pay  Act 

Costs)  . . . 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration, 

Federal  Secruity  Agency"  . 

"Certification  and  inspection 
services.  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  special  account"  . 

.  Total  appropriation  or 

estimate  . . 


!  1947 

1948 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

:  4,300 

-  - 

— 

:  42,000 

-42,000 

-  - 

:  -76,560 

-76,560 

-76,560 

:  11,000 

-11,000 

-11,000 

:  187,500 

— 

-  - 

:  _  - 

-  - 

-550 

-550 

=  1,838,500 

2,050,000 

2,083,000 

DECREASES 


The  net  decrease  of  ^3? 836  in  this  item  for  1949  consists  of  the 
following: 

( 1 )  A  decrease  of  |)3il7Q  under  project  1  composed  of : 

(a)  A  decrease  of  43<Q0Q  due  to  the  elimination  in  1949  of  a  non¬ 

recurring  item  provided  in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act 
to  replace  the  official  automobile  of  the  Secretary.  Since  a 
similar  replacement  is  not  anticipated  in  1949 ^  the  estimates  for 
the  latter  year  have  been  reduced  accordingly. 

(b)  A  decrease  of  4170  due  to  a  round-off  of  the  over-all  1949 

estimate  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

(2)  Decreases  totaling  4666  under  projects  2,  3?  U,  and  5  due  to  a 
round-off  of  the  over-all  1949  estimate  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary . 
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CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  maUfer  enclosed  in  • 
brackets); 

For  personal  services  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of. 
Agriculture,  hereafter  in  this  A'ct  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  elsewhere, 
and  other  necessary  expenses,  including- the  purchase'  of 
[two  (one  at  not  to  exceed  L3,000) ]  onn  passenger  motor 
[vehicles]  vehicle  for  replacement  pnly;  *  * 

The  changes  in  language  under  this  item  delete  the  provision  in  the 
1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  replacement  of  the  official 
car  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and'  provides  for  continuation 
of  the  normal  replacement  of  one  of  the  automobiles  assigned  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  for  such  contingencies  as  the  theft  or 
damage  beyond  repair  of  one  of  the  cars  used  for  the  official  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ana  his  assistants. 


ITEMIZaTION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item  !  Estimate, 

;  1948 

Budget 

estimates, 

1949 

Increase  ( +) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . .  : ^2, 050,000 

Received  by  transfer  from:  : 

"Administrative  expenses,  Com-  ‘ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  : 

42,083,000 

+433,000  . 

Department  of  Agriculture"  +76,560 

"Flood  control.  Department  of  : 

+^^6,560 

—  — 

Agriculture"  . . . :  +11,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Food  and: 

Drug  Administration,  Federal  : 

+11,000 

Security  Agency"  ■  . :  -  - 

"Certification  and  inspection  : 

+550  . 

-  -  +550 

services.  Food  and  -Drug  Aomin--' 

, ...  .  ,■' . 

istration.  Federal  Security  : 

Agency,  special  account"  . :  -  - 

Total  available  for  obliga- 

+550 

+550 

tion  T.-,' . 2,137,  560 

2,171,660  - 

■■-■■+34-,iO0. 

Transfer  in  1949  estimates  to'  ■: 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  : 

of  Information,  Department  of  :  - 

•  : 

■  '  '  '  7  - 

Agriculture"  'O' ■  -5 ,"164 

. -  - 

-  ■  ■+5-,164 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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ITEl/ilZATION  OF  ESTIMATES  (Continued) 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 

estimates, 

1949 

Increase(  ) 
or 

decrease(-) 

Transfer  in  1949  estimates  from 
"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office 
of  Solicitor,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  . 

+  42,000 

-42,000 

Total  obligations  . . 

2,174,396 

2,171,660 

-2,736 

Obligations  by  Ob.jects 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . 

02  Travel  . . 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Coramuni cation  services  . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services.... 
07  Other  contractual  services.... 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . 

09  Equipment  . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . . . 


1,997,742 

ta,  998, 712 

¥970 

79,150 

79,150 

-  - 

5,600 

5,600 

-  - 

19,300 

19,300 

-  - 

2,300 

2,300 

-  - 

37,000 

36,776 

-224 

13,140 

12,658 

-482 

20 , 16  4 

17,164 

-3,000 

2,174,396 

2,171,660 

-2,736 

Reflects  proposed  reimbursement  of  if ^ 100  from  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  for  emergency  room  and  health  services  rendered  its 
employees  located  in  the  South  Agriculture  Building. 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


This  appropriation  provides  fmds  for  the -salaries  and  general  expenses 
of  the  immediate' offices  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Under 
Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary,  together  with  their  respective 
staffs,  as  well  as  for  the  departmental  offices  of  Personnel,  Budget  and 
Finance,  Plant  and  Operations,  and  Hearing  Examiners.  Following  are 
brief  summaries  of  the  work  currently  performed  under  each  of  the  projects 
shown  in  the  project' table  for  this  appropriation: 

(1)  General  administration .  , 

This  project  covers  the  immediate’  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Under  Secretary,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  necessary  staff.  The 
Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  and  Assistant  Secretary  direct  the 
Department,  develop  over-all  policy  to  meet  ever-changing  conditions, 
and  interpret  and  carry  out  policy  formulated  by  the  Congress. 
National  agricultural  programs,  problems.  Department  structure  and 
regulations  are  under  constant  review  as  agriculture  adjusts  to 
national  and  international  needs.  The  Secretary  and  his  aides  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Congress  and  with  other  Departments  and  agencies, 
and  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  integrate  Department  action 
with  national  policy. 

World  welfare  depends  on  the  American  economy  and  directly  on  our 
food  production  to  an  unparalleled  degree.  The  correlation  of 
Governmental  vn.th  Departmental  plans  and  activities  devolves  upon 
the  Secretary  and  his  staff.  Participation  in  international  organi¬ 
zations  continues  to  increase  as  the  United  States  cooperates  with 
other  countries  through  the  United  Nations,  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  and  the  proposed  International  Trade  Organization. 
Closely  related  is  work  connected  with  the  American  Mission  to 
Greece,  the'  post-UNRRA  relief  program,  and  the  combined  British- 
U.S.  zones  of  Germany.  In  addition,  the  campaign  to  eliminate 
Foot-and-Mouth  disease  in  Mexico  requires  close  supervision  by  the 
Office-  of  the  -  Secretary. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  this  Office  are  fourfold: 

1.  Regular,  continuing  direction  of  Department  activities, 
including  that  required  for  new  programs,  such  as  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act; 

2.  Leadership  and  participation  in  programs  to  alleviate 
the  emergent  world  food  situation; 

3.  Increasing  participation  in  international  organizations, 
apparently  as  a  long-time  trend;  and, 

4.  Long-range  planning  for  the  welfare  of  American  agricul¬ 
ture  and  for  a  more  efficient  Department  organization 
structure. 
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(2)  Personnel  administration  and^service. 


Current  Functions  and  Responsibilities ;  The  Office  of  Pcirsonnel 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Personnel  functions  as  a 
staff  office  of  the  Secretary  for  the  general  direction.,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  administration  of  the  -personnel  management  program  of 
the  Department,  including; 

-1.  Policies  and  Procedures;  Plans ^  formulates,  and 
promulgates  general  departmental  personnel  policies  and 
procedures  to  assure  uniform  and  effective  personnel  manage¬ 
ment  practices  and  techniques.  The  policies  and  procedures 
are.  made  effective,  as  follows: 

(a)  .  Issuance  of  written  instructions  to  bureaus 

concerning  regulatory  and  administrative  policies 
and  procedures . 

(b)  Delegation  of  authorities  to  bureaus  that  enable 
personnel  transactions  to  be "accomplished  with  a 
minimum  of  review  and  m.aximm  economy  in  operations. 

(c)  Development  and  administration  of  standards  and 
uniform  practices  for  all  phases  of  personnel 

■  ■  management . 

(d)  Application  of  personnel  techniques  and  knowledge 
to  enable  the  best  personnel  utilization  possible. 

Program  activities  can  only  be  successful  to  the  extent  that 
.employees  are  capable  of  doing  their  jobs  satisfactorily. 
Personnel  policies  and  procedures'  are  designed  to  aid  officials 
in  making  the  most  effective  use  of  all  employees  in  the 
Department. 


2 .  Classification,  Salary  Administration  and  Class  Specifica¬ 
tions  ;  These  functions  include; 

(a;  establishing  and  administering  wage  rate  policies; 
fixing  rates  of  pay  of  employees  exempt  by 
Section  5  from  the  compensation  schedules  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended;  and 
developing  pay  plans  and  rules  of  administration 
for  instrumentalities  of  the  Department  and 
administers  the  efficiency  .rating  plans,  except 
appeals. 

(b)  Cooperating  with  the.  Civil  Service  Commission  in 

drafting  class  specifications  'for  positions  comm,on 
throughout  the  Federal  Service;  developing  class 
specifications  for  positions  peculiar  to  the 
department. 
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(c)  Responsibility  for, the  analysis,  evaluation,  and 
allocation  of  departmental  and  field  positions. 

3.  Personnel  Relations  and  Welfare;  Planning,  developing  and 
carrying  out  ^appeal,  counseling  and  welfare  programs  and 
services;  administering  the  Department's  efficiency  rating  and 
appeals  procedures;  and  reviewing  and  recommending  decisions  on 
formal  grievance  appeals. 

4.  Safety;  Planning,  organizing,  coordinating  and  carrying  out 
the  safety  program;  recomimending  regulations  covering  hazards 

in  all  operations;  maintaining  a  system  of  accident  record 
reporting;  and  making  cause  analysis  of  serious  and  fatal 
accidents,  and  recommending  preventative  measures. 

5.  Training;  Planiiing' and  directing  the  formulation  of 
training  policies,  objectives  and  procedures  on  departmental 
level  for  general  training  in  personnel  administration  and  for 
training  in  specific  types  of  clerical,  administrative,  super¬ 
visory,  .  professional  and  teclTnical  jobs;  advising  and  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  bureaus  in  applying  nev/  and  better  training 
techniques  to  programs  of  the  bureaus;  and  assisting  bureaus 

in  initiating,  revising  and  reorganizing  their  training 
programs  to  maintain  a  high  morale  and  to  increase  job 
efficiency. 

6.  Employment,  Recruitment,  Placement,  Examination,  Separation, 
and  Retirement:  ’  Developing,  establishing  and  administering 
policies,  standards,  and  procedures . in  the  employment  phases 

of  personnel  administration  throughout  the  Department;  and 
conducting  systematic  reviews  of. delegated  employment  author¬ 
ities  for  compliance  with  legal,  policy  and  regulatory 
requirements.  ;  j',  ■ 

7 .  Organization  and  Personnel  Management; 

(a)  Reviewing ^organization  changes  to  currently  ensure 
the  maintenance  of  good  structure  and  functionaliza¬ 
tion;  developing  new  and  improved  personnel  pro¬ 
cedures  and  organization  patterns;  and  conducting 
surveys  and  reviewing  Department  organization  to 
improve  structure,  lines  of  authority  and 
responsibility,  flow  of  work,  workload  distribution, 
and  to  promote  more  effective  use  of  personnel. 

(b)  ,  Initiating  the . preparation  of  policy,  regulatory 

and  adr^nistrative  personnel  instructions,  and 
maintaining  control  records  on  delegated 
authorities . 

8.  Investigations ;  Administering  the  overall  planning  and 
direction  of  investigations  involving; 
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(a)  Alleged  violations  of  laws  applicable  to  the 
Department  or  violations  of  Department  regilLa- 
tions; 

(b)  Alleged  mismanagement  and  misconduct  of 
personnel  v/ithin  the  Department  and  its 
instrumentalities; 

(c)  Establisbuent  -and  administration  of  standards 
to  be  followed  by  bureaus  of  the  Department  in 
conducting  disciplinary  investigations  and  in 
determining  the  action  to  be  taken  as  a  result 
thereof. 

9.  Employee  Health;  Maintaining  health  room  facilities  for 
employees  of  the  .(Washington  Metropolitan  Area;  establishing 
and  administering  standards  for  health  service  programs  in 
the  field;  providing  health  counseling;  and  instructing 
employees  injured  in  line  of  duty^  regarding  compensation 
rights,  report  requirements,  and  procedures. 

The  work  of  the  office  is  performed  through  seven  functional 
divisions.  Each  division  is  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the 
efficient  carrying  out  of  the  functions  and  responsibilities  in  ■ 
its  particular  field  of  work. 

Examples  of  recent  developments: 

The  following  examples  of  recent  developments  are  illustrative  of 
current  activities  and  have  -a  significant  bearing  upon  the  workload 
of  the  Office: 

1.  Public  Law  658,  79th  Congress;  Provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  health  service  programs  for  Federal  Employees. 

2.  Executive  Order  969I:  Provided  for  the  establishment  cf 
U.  S.  Civil  Service  Committees  of  Expert  Examiners  for  the 
recruitment  and  examination  of  scientific,  professional  and 
technical  employees  for  positions  peculiar  to  the  agency. 

3.  Executive  Order  9^30:  Amends  the  Civil  Service  Rules, 
and  affects  the  examination,  recruitment,  appointment, 
promotion,  demotion,  transfer,  reassignment  and  separation 
procedures . 

4.  Executive  Order  9^35 •  Provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Employee  Loyalty  Program. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  there  have  been  other  laws,  executive 
orders,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Coirimission, 
Comptroller  Gener-al  decisions  and  other  regulatory  decisions  which 
had  to  be  integrated  with  e^cisting  personnel  management  policies, 
procedures  and  activities  of  the  Department .  Examples  of  these  are 
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as  follows ; 

(a)  Policies  and  procedures  were  devised  to 
implement  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
which,  among  other  things,  authorizes  heads  of 
Departments  to  pay  cash  awards  to  departmental 
personnel  for  meritorious  suggestions,  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  subordinate  officials  power  vested  in  him 
by  law  to  take  final  action  in  matters  pertaining 
to  employment,  direction  and  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  personnel  and  to  provide  for  suspension 
or  removal  for  using  or  authorizing  the. use  of. 
government  vehicles  for  other  than  official  pur¬ 
poses. 

(b)  Formulation  and  administration  of  policies 
and  procedures  for  implementing  the  personnel 
aspects  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  and 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

(c)  Revising  of  departmental  regulatory  instruc¬ 
tions  to  conform  with  the  new  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

(d)  Interpretations  of  laws  by  the  Comptroller 
General  governing  classification,  salary  administra 
tion,  sick  and  annual  leave,  reduction  in  force, 
retirement,  military  leave,  and  other  phases  of  per 
sonnel  management  necessitated  revisions  of  depart¬ 
mental  regulatory  instructions. 

(e)  General  administration  of  the  reduction-in¬ 
force  procedures.  Long-Grange  objectives  of  the 
Personnel  Management  Programwere  temporarily  cur¬ 
tailed  in  order  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the 
reduction-in- force  process  during  the  critical 
phase  of  the  reductions.  A  special  reassignment 
committee  composed  of  the  Office's  top  staff  was 
temporarily  taken  from  regular  assignments  and  di¬ 
rected  to  give  first  and  foremost  consideration  to 
problems  of  reassignment  and  separation  resulting 
from  the  reduction  in  force..' 
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(3)  Pudgetary  and  financial  administration  and  service. 


Functions;  As  a  staff  office  of  the  Secretary^  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Finance  exercises  general  direction  of  the  budgetary, 
fiscal,  procurement  and  related  activities  of  the  Department. 

The  Office  formulates  and  promulgates  over-all  departmental  poli¬ 
cies  and  procedures  relating  to  these  functions  and,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  staff  and  program  agencies,  develops  improvements  in 
the  management  and  operations  of  departmental  programs.  It  also 
acts  as  the  liaison  office  on  budgetary,  fiscal  and  procurement 
matters  with  other  Government  agencies,  including  the  Budget 
Bureau,  Treasury  Department,  General  Accounting  Office,  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Committees.  The  Office  operates  through  eight  func¬ 
tional  divisions,  as'  follows;  Estimates  and  Allotments :  Account¬ 
ing;  Audit;  Corporate'  Fiscal  Service;  Fiscal  Management;  Legis¬ 
lative  Reports;  Procurement  and  Supply  l^nagement ;  and  Purchase, 
Sales  and  Traffic. 

1.  Estimates  and  Allotments.  This  division  supervises  and 
coordinates  the  formulatibh  and  preparation  of  estimates  and 
supporting  justifications  of  the  funds  needed  for  the  work 
of  the  Department,  including  the  review  and  analysis  of  the 
estimates,  and  the  preparation  of  budgetary  and  statistical 
statements,  etc.,  relating  thereto.  It  is  also  responsible 
for  the  allotment  and  apportionment  of  such  funds  and  for 
current  obligation  reports  thereon.  Important  aspects  of 
this  work  include  the  .development  of  methods  and  the  is¬ 
suance  of  instructions  and  policies  to  simplify  and  improA^e 
the  effectiveness  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  depart¬ 
mental  budgetary  administration. 

2.  Accounting.  Departmental  fund  control  accounts  are 
maintained  in  summary  form  on  all  appropriations,  trust, 
working,  and  other  Treasury  funds  made  available  to  the 
various  agencies  to  carry  out  programs  administered  by  the 
Department.  Agency  fund  accounting  systems  and  reports  are 
revievied  ,to  ascertain  compliance  with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  and  to  facilitate  the  establishment  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  improved  fiscal  and  accounting  standards;  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  is. given  to  agencies  of  the  Department  in 
developing  charts  of  accounts  and  accounting  methods 
adapted  to  their  particular  needs;  and  the  counsel  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  others  concerned  are  obtained  through  the  Office 
as  the  central  liaison  representative  on  accounting  and 
related  problems.  In  addition,  bureau  fiscal  and  accounting 
operations  ¥/hich  can  most  easily  and  economically  be  handled 
as  a  centralized  service  are  performed  for  certain  agencies 
in  the  Department,  primarily  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Avhich  do  not  maintain  their  own  fiscal  services. 

3.  Audit.  C’€neral  guidance  and  consultation  for  depart¬ 
mental  agencies  is  provided  in  developin.g  policies,  methods. 
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standards. and  scope  of  internal  audit  programs,  including  pro¬ 
grams  relating  to  both  government  and  commercial  t'^^e  audits 
of  the  financial  activities  of  the  various  agencies  and  cor¬ 
porations  within  the  Department.  ‘  The  Audit  Division  reviews 
audit  and'  investigation  reports  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  relating  to  financial  transactions  and  operations  of 
the  Department,  and  prepares  for  use  by  appropriate  depart¬ 
mental  and  agency  officials,  analyses  or  comments  generally 
applicable,  and  advises  with  the  agencies  on  any  corrective 
or  preventive  action  required. 

U.  Corporate  Fiscal  Service.,  This  division  formulates  and 
maintains  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  system  of  financial 
reporting  within  the  Department,  including  the  preparation 
of  regular  consolidated  and  special  financial  statements 
covering  all  fiscal  operations  of  the  Departm_ent,  involving 
capi.tal,  appropriated,  or  other  funds.  Special'  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  development  of  standards  for  effective  and  use¬ 
ful  financial  reports.  The  division  reviews  and  analyzes 
the  reports  of  agencies  of  the  Department  for  completeness, 
interpretability  and  timeliness,  and  advises  with  such  agen¬ 
cies  in  order  to  facilitate  interpretation  of  financial  and 
related  operating  statements. 

5.  Fiscal  Management.  This  division  deals  with  a  wide  range 
of  budgetary,  fiscal"]  and  administrative  problems,  including, 
in  cooperation  with  the  other  units  of  the-  Office  and  other 
staff  offices  and  governmental  agencies,  the  development  of 
improved  and  simplified  operating  m.ethods,  -procedures,  admin¬ 
istrative  regulations  and  requirements,  and  operating  instruc¬ 
tions  and  controls;  management  improvements;  measures  of 
economy  and  efficiency;  ahd  the  design,  management  and  control 
of  administrative  and  program  forms . 

6.  Legislative  Reports.  This  division  coordinates  the  pre- 
paration  and  submission  of  legislative  reports  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  and  the  Budget ' Bureau  provides  legisla¬ 
tive  information  for  departmental  and  bureau  officials  in 
connection  jilth  pending  bills  and  resolutions  relating  to 
agriculture,  and  maintains  files  of  bills,  hearings,  and 
other  legislative  documents  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
the  Department. 

7-  Procurement  and  supply  functions .  The  Divisions  of 
Procurement  and  Supply  I, Management  and  of  Purchase,  Sales  and 
Traffic  formulate  and  promulgate  policies  and  procedures 
governing  the  procurement,  utilization  and  disposition  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  encourage  improvem.ents  in  supply 
and  warehouse  management  and  related  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  other  than  for  the  agricultural  coram.odity  purchase 
and  supply  programs.  The  functions  of  these  divisions  are 
carried  out,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  major  or  special 
type  contracts,  through  delegations  to  bureau  officers  of 
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procurement  and  sales  authorities,  as  needed,  in  the  light 
of  agency  programs  and  facilities  for  operating  effectively 
■  under  such  delegations,  and  through  periodic  reviews  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  delegations  are  exercised.  Guides  are 
prepared  and  issued  for  the  performance  of  these  functions, 
and  recommendations  made  for  the  economical  utilization  of 
administrative  supplies  and  equipment.  Coordination  of  inter¬ 
departmental  liaison  activities  relating  to  these  matters  is 
also  maintained. 

Some  examples  of  recent  activities:  The  following  are  indicative 
of  some  of  the  types  of  activities  involving  special  significance 
in  their  budgetary  and  financial  phases  with  which  the  Office  has 
had  to  be  concerned  during  the  past  year. 

(a)  Transfer  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  sugar  rationing  pursuant  to  the  Sugar  Control 
Extension  Act  of  19U7  (P.L.  30,  80th  Congress). 

(b)  The  establishment  of  a  "Meat  Inspection  Fund"  to  ac¬ 
count  for  reimbursements  of  costs  of  Federal  inspection 
of  meat  and  meat-food  products. 

(c)  The. formulation  and ■ administration  of  policies  and 
proceudres  for  implementing  the  budgetary,  fiscal,  and 
procurement  aspects  of  programs  conducted  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  I9U6. 

(d)  Arrangements  for  the  financing  of  certain  loan  programs 
of  the  Department  through  fund-borrowing  operations  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  rather  than  from  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation. 

(e)  Public  Law  8,  80th  Congress,  which  authorized  the  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinder¬ 
pest,  and  which  involved  the  establishment  and  direction 

of  extensive  field  operations  by  -the  Department  in  a  foreign 
country. 

(f)  Foreign  aid  programs  (P.L.  75,  80th  Congress,  Greek- 
Turkish  aid);  (P.I, .  SU,  80th  Congress,  relief  to  devastated 
areas);  and  (P,I .  389,  Both  Congress,  "Foreign  Aid  Act  of 
19U7"). 

(g)  Preparation  and  submission,  for  approval  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General,  of  accounting  systems  for  agencies  in  the 
Department  pursuant  to  GAO  General  Regulation  No.  100. 

(h)  The  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  (^.L.  2U8,  79th 
Congress)  presented  many  new  and  complex  budgetary  and  fis¬ 
cal  problems  which  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Office 
of  Budget  and  Finance  for  interpretation  and  implementation 
in  making  the  Act  operative  with  regard  to  the  corporations 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(4)  General  operations.  ,  ,  • 

Functions  and  responsibilities ;  ■  ■  As  btaf f '  ■age'iTcy  of  ‘  the  Of fic e 

of  the  Secretary^ ’"the' Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  .  planning,  initiation!  development,  poor  din  at  ion,;  and 
execution  of  the  operational  programs  and  activities. of  the  De¬ 
partment  relating  to  departmental  housing,  records  a.dminist ration, 
coordination  of  aerial  photography  and  mapping  operations,  tech¬ 
nical  advisory  services  where  engineering  principles  are  involved 
in  tde- aepiul'Silipntand-'Uti'lization  -of  ■  equipment",  communication 
services  (.includiAg' tblephone,  telegraph,  handling,  of  mailp*  etc .) , 
passenger  tr-^nsportation,  central  storeroom  and  supply,  photo¬ 
graphic  and ' duplicating,”  and  motor  transport  , services,  and  admin¬ 
istrative  s%rvice  ■'functioris  for 'the  Office  of  the  Secretary., 

1.  Technical  advisory  service  on  .engineering  problems  involved 
in  the  acquisition,-  -utilization,-  and-maintenanc.b'-of-equipment 
is-  afforded  the  agencies  of  the  Department  .by  a  small  staff 

of  highly  Skilled 'engineers'.  These  te'chnicians  keep  abreast 
of  the  rapid  changes  ’and  advances  being  inade  in  this  field  and 
•utilize  this  valuable  information  to  the  -advantage  of  agency 
prograiiis  and  activities  requiring  the  use  of  automotive, 
farm  machinery,  heavy  construction,  photog.raphic,  .laboratory, 
and  other  types  of  technical  -and  scientific  equipment. 

2,  'Housing  the  activities  of  the  Department  continues  to 
present  a  major  problem 'be cause- of  the  continuing  space  short¬ 
ages  -  and  high  rental  costs.  Concurrent  with  the  problem  of 
meeting  the  day-to-day  urgent  housing  situation,  the  Office 

is  directing  its  attention  to  the  following  projects: 

(a)  Improvements  in  space  occup.ancy  through  consolidated 
housing  of  Agriculture -act ivitie's  wherever  possible 
in  the  interest  of  effective. program  administration 
and  facility  of  contact  with  the  public. 

(b)  More,  effective  space  utilization  through  greater 
-  'attention  to  proper  office  planning  in  space 

'layouts .  ' '  ■ 

(-6)-  Conducting  studies  and  analyzing  surveys  made  by 
■others  relating  to  such  factors  as  illumination, 
levels-,  heating,  ventilation,  noise  reduction,  . 
safety,  etc.,  to  employee  efficiency,  and  deteraiin- 
ing  where  and  to  'khat  extent  improvements  may  be 
possible  and  economically  feasible. 

(d)  Developing  -management  and  maintenance  standards  for 
buildings ' -under  the' Department '  s.  control  to  insure 
-adequate  structural,'  mechanical,  an.d  safety  con^- 
ditions. 
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3 .  Development  and  operation  of  an  effective  Departmental 

records  administration  program  is  being  actively  prosecuted. 
Continuous  surveys  are  being  made  and  the  staff  is 
collaborating  with  the  agencies  in  installing  new  and  more 
efficient  systems  of  records  management  and  disposition. 

Advice  and' assistance  have  also  been  furnished  upon  request 
to  other  agencies  of  Government , 

4 *  Studies  in  the  maintenance  of  economical  communications 
services  for  the  Department  also  are  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  staff.  Working  formulae  derived  from  recent  traffic 
studies  are  being  applied  with  a  view  to  evaluating  service 
demands  in  terms  of  work-load  and  operating  personnel 
requirements , 

5.  Mapping  coordination  and  related  activities;  The  technical 
assistant  to  the  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations 
is  responsible  for  Departmental  coordination  and  approval  of 
aerial  survey  and  mapping  projects.  The  agencies  of  the 
Department  have  resumed  normal  mapping  operations  and  every 
effort  is  being  made,  through  clearance  with  other  pertinent 
agencies  of  Government,  to  insure  that  no  unnecessary 
duplication  of  mapping  work  prevails. 

The  technical  assistant  serves,  by  special  assignment,  as 
chairman  of  the  Cartographic  Panel  of  the  Joint  Research  .and 
Development  Board  of  the  Department  of  National  Defense,  and 
is  the  departmental  member  representative  on  the  Board  of 
Geographic .Names  recently  constituted  by  Public  Law  242, 
approved  July  25,  1947. 

Examples  of  recent  activities; 

The  following  examples  are  illustrative  of  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations  during  the  past  year: 

1.  The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  was 
requested  to  institute  a  comprehensive,  nation-wide  survey 
of  the  Department's  facilities  and  requirements  in  the  field 
of  telegraphic  communications.  This  survey  is  nearing 
completion  and  it  is  believed  that  the  information  being 
developed  will  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  its  efforts  to  provide  the  most  economical 
telegraphic  communication  service. 

2.  The  program  of  retirement  of  records  through  transfer  of 
those  having  permanent  value  to  the  N.ational  Archives  and 

the  destruction  of  records  having  no  further  value  was  greatly 
accelerated  during  the  year.  Approximately  176,730  linear 
feet  of  records  were  actually  disposed  of  by  agencies  of  the 
Department,  In  terms  of  equipment  these  records  would  require 
for  their  housing  approximately  88,390  file  drawers,. 
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3.  In  the  field'-,.  Qf  apace  occupancy,  a  move  was  consummated 
during  the  year  which  brought  all  of  the  agencies- of  the 
Department  in  the  District  of  .Colimbia  into  the  Agriculture 

,  -group  of  biiildings  for  the  first  time,  with  the  exception 
of  a  lew  parcels  of  warehouse  and  other  non-office  types 
of  space.  This -a-ct ion  enabled  the  Department  to  release 
73^000  square  ■  feet.;  of  commercial  space  and  helped  the  Public 
Buildings  Administration  to  meet  certain  space  problems  with 
which  it  was  confronted.  • 

4.  In  the  field .  of  -.equipment  and  engineering  services,  there 
was  an  increase  . in  1947  of  46  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
technical  specif i.oatipn-s  developed  and  reviewed  by  the  staff. 
Continued  emphasis  is  being  given,  both  intra-department ally 
and  through  inter-departeental  committees,  chairmanned  by 
the  Bur.eau  of ; -the  .Budget-^  to- consolidated  automotive  repair- 
shop  facilities  and  potent ialitiese- 

( 5 )  Office  of  hearing  e:?^aminers ;  ' 

The  Office  of  Hearing  £xaminers,.-was  established  within  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  on-December  '9>  1946,  to-  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act _( Public  Law  404 — 79th  Congress) 
which  provided  that,  after  December' ll,  1946,  employees  engaged 
in  investigative  or  prosecuting  functions  should  not  participate 
in  the  adjudication  of  cases  required  by  statute  to  be  determined 
after  a  hearing.  The  Act  also  provided  that  after  June  11,  1947^ 
statutory  administrative  hearings,  with  certain  exceptions,  should 
be  conducted  by  hearing  examiners  appointed  pursuant  to  terms  of 
the  act  and  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws. 

The  hearing  examiners  hold  hearings,  make  reports,  recommend 
decisions  and  perform  such  related  duties  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the  statutory  provisions, 
regulations  and  rules  of  practice  applicable  to  the  various 
matters  under  their  jurisdiction.  Such  matters  include  proceedings 
arising  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1940  ed.  601  et  seq. ) ,  rate  making  and  disciplinary 
proceedings  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1940 
ed.  181  ^  seq.),  and  disciplinary  proceedings  under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act  (42  Stat.  998,  49  Stat .  I49I,  54  Stat.  1059),  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1940  ed.  499a 
et  seq.),  the  Federal  Seed  Act  (53  Stat.  1275),  and  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  (39  Stat.  482,  54  Stat.  765). 
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(“b)  Working  Capital  Fund^  Department  of  Agriculture  .  ' 

The  working  capital  fund  is  a  ”no-year"  operating  fund  of  $400,000 
established  in  the  1944  appropriation  act  to  pay  the  operating  costs  of 
certain  centralized  service  organizations  pending  the  receipts  of  reim-^ 
hursements  for  such  costs  from  the  serviced  bureaus  and  agencies*  The 
integrity  of  the  original  appropriation  is  maintained  from  year  to  year 
by  means  of  these  reimbursements;  a.nd  an  appropriation  in  1949  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary^ 

Statements  reflecting  assets  and  liabilities,  income  and  expenses,  and 
reimbursements  of  the  vrorking  capital  fund  as  of  June  30*  19^7*  are 
printed  in  the  Budget  schedules  and  in  the  Subcommittee  Print  for  the 
fiscal  year  1949 o 

( c )  Cooperation  With  the  American  Republics  ( Transf e r  to  Agr icultur e) 

This  Budget  schedule  reflects  obligations  under  funds  transferred  to  this 
Department  from  the  State  Department  for  development  of  complementary 
products,  training  grants  in  Agriculture,  and  rubber  development,  in 
cooperation  with  American  Republic s„  Obligations  under  this  appropria¬ 
tion  are  reflected  in  the  Statements of  Obligations  under  Supplemental 
Bunds  of  the. various  bureaus  concerned^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUjPPLEMENTAl  FUNDS 

:Obligations, 

i  1947 

Estimated  : 
obligations',  : 
194s  : 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1949 

3search  and  Marketing  Act  (Allotment  to  : 

ffice  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture): 

For  budgetary  and  accounting  services  : 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  Research  : 
anH  MsTVotn  np"  Ar“+.  nf  1  cUfi  . 

$11,000  : 

mergency  Fund  for  the  President,  : 

National  Defense  (Allotment  to  : 

Agriculture),  Office  of  thb  : 

1 

Secretary  ©f  Agriculture:  : 

For  expenses  involved  in  implementing  : 

1  the  programs  recommended  by  the  : 

"President’s  Famine  Emergency  Committee  : 
and  to  enable  the  United  States  to  : 

carry  out  its  responsibilities  with  : 

respect  to  food  for  relief  abroad  : 

$1,4C7 

1 

apply  and  Distribution  of  Farm  Labor:  : 

* 

For  accounting  services  in  connection  ; 
with  allotments  of  Farm  Labor  program  ; 

funds  ••«»an»«c«»orDorAs<'c>«troo)»c<c»DO’>  & 

^5.331 

• 

- - 

enalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of  - 

2 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Office  of  ; 

* 

the  Secretary) :  For  cost  of  penalty 
mail  pursuant  to  Section  2,  Public  : 

Law  364*  7Sth  Congress  e ...  c  o  ,=.  c  ; 

2,603 

* 

3,973  : 

$3,S40 

^AL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  • 

FUNDS  c  . . . .  : 

9,341 

l‘+.573  V 

3,S4C: 

/  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  19^9  have  not  heen 
determined, 

/  Allotments  from  funds  appropriated  on  a  calendar  yeaz  basis  for  farm  labor 
supply  program  in  a  separate  act. 


I 
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PASSEiraER  MOTOR  7EHICLES 


As  expla-ined  under  ’'changes  in  language",  the  appropriation  language 
for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  proposes  a  decrease  of  one  In  the 
number  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  authorized  to  he  replaced  under  this 
appropriation  providing  for  continuation  of  the  normal  replacement  of 
one  of  the  automobiles  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and 
for  such  contingencies  as  the  damage  beyond  repair  of  one  of  the  cars 
used  for  the  official  transportation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  his  assistants. 


PEIIALTY  MIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  36^>  jSth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  the  Secretary) 


;  1947 

194s  : 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or  decrease  (-) 
1949  over  194s 

Category  1  ... 

.  :  - 

-  -  ; 

-  - 

— 

Category  2  ... 

.  :  $2,603 

$3,573: 

$3,840 

+$267 

Total  ...... 

.  :  2,603 

3.573: 

3,840 

+267  (1) 

(l)  The  increase  of  $267  for  19^9  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
sufficient  funds  Vi/ith  v;hich  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  handling  pena-lty  mall.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  ha.ndling  penalty 
mail  in  19^9  w-^11  be  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail, 
an  increase  of  $1.40  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applT cable  to  1942 
mailings. 


Category  2  consists  of  the  distribution  of  notices  incident  to  the 
holding  of  administrative  hearings,  operating  forms  and  regulations, 
replies  to  letters  and  other  correspondence,  invitations  to  bid  on 
purchases,  return  cards  for  registered  ma-il;  and  digests  of  essentiaJ 
Eederal  Register  and  legislative  information  relating  to  Agriculture. 
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PENALTY  IiAIL  COSTS,  DEPARTMENT  OF'  AGRICULTURE  i/ 

(Section  2,  Public  Law  364j  approved  June  28,  1944) 

Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . ^ .  $3^486‘,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . . . . .  3,748,000 

Increase,  1949  . . . . . . . . .  _  +262,000 


The  increase  of  ‘{^262,000  in  this  item  for  1949  consists  of; 

(1)  An  increase  of  $252,870  to  meet  increased  costs  to' the  Post  Office 

Department  of  handling  penalty  mail  of  the  Department : of  Agriculture , 

including  official  mailings  of  county  extension  agents  and- other  county- 

extension  employees.  The  ^ost  Office  Department  has  advised  that  pajmients 
into  the  Treasury  for  costs  to  the  ^ost  Office  Department  of  handling 
penalty  mail  in  1949  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  thousand  pieces  of 
mail  an  increase  of  $1,40  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  1948 
mailings. 

(2)  An  increase  of  $9,130  to  meet  costs  of  additional  mailings  incident 

to  increases  proposed  in  the  1949  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Forest  Service,  Farmers' 

Home  Administration,  and  Flood  Control  work  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  These  increases  are  explained  at  the  end  of  the  respective 
bureau's  section  of  the  Explanatory  Notes, 


Funds  made  available  in  this  appropriation  cover  the  costs  of  penalty 
mail  for  the  Department  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section  2  (c) 
of  Public  Law  364,  approved  June  28,  1944,  This  Act  provides  that  each 
department,  agency,  and  establishment  of  the  Government,  except  the  Post 
Office  Department,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1945,  shall  include  in 
its  estimates  of  appropriations  an  ameunt  representing  the  anticipated 
cost  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  handling  the  penalty  mail  of  such 
department,  agency,  or  establishment.  Section  2  (d)  requires  payments  to 
be  made  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury,  from  appropriations  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purpose,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  costs  of  handling  such 
penalty  mail.  It  is  from  this  appropriation  that  such  payments  are  made. 


1/  Note. —  For  the  information  of  the  Committee,  individual  summaries 

covering  the  mailings  of  each  of  the  bureaus  and  agencies  of  the 

Department  are  provided  at  the  end  of  each  agency's  section  of  the 

Explanatory  Notes.  To  facilitate  consideration  of  the  estimates; 

it  is  suggested  that  questions  ?irhich  the  Commiittee  may  have  relat¬ 

ing  thereto  be  directed  to  the  representatives  of  each  bureau  as 
they  appear  before  the  Comimlttee  to  explain  the  estimates  for  their 

respective  work  programs. 
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Fulfillment  of  the  objectives ’ of  agricultural  programs  authorized  by  the 
Organic  Act  of  1862  and  subsequent  legislation  authorizing  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work,  national  forestry  protection  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  marketing  and .regulatory  services,  etc,,  requires  dissemination 
annually  of  .substantiaJ.  numbers  .of ,  farmers bulletins,  crop  and  livestock 
reports,  crop  reporting  schedules,  m.arket  nevirs  reports,  technical  publi¬ 
cations,  maps,  etc.  The  transfer  to  the  Department  of  such  agencies  as 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  others,  and  the ' enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  such  as.  Agricultural  Adjustment,  Bankhead-Jones  Fbrm  Tenant  Act 
have  placed  additional  responsibilities  upon  the  .Depa.rtment,,  requiring 
substantial  mailings  of  billings  on  loans,  notices  to  farmers,  operating 
reports  and  forms,  etc.  Also  involved  are  the  regular  operational  and 
administrative  mailings  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  the  Department's 
business,  and  correspondence  with  individual  farmers  and  other  groups 
interested  in  and  affected  by  agricultural  programs. 

To  assure  provision  for  any  contingencies  that  may  arise,  the  estimates 
include  an  unallotted  reserve  of  '’^>54,17^  to  provide  for  the  costs  of  any 
unforeseen  mailing  requirements  incident  to  carrying  out  the  programs  of 
work  of  the  Departeent,  Good  management  dictates  the  maintenance  of  a 
small  reserve  of  this  kind  to  meet  unforeseeable  contingencies  as  the 
year  progresses. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMEl^T  OF.PH\fALTY  MlilL  RSTIIVIATE,  1949 


Bureau  or  Agency 

Appropri¬ 

ation, 

1947 

Estimate, 

■  1948 

Office  of  the  Secretary  . 

2,603 

3,573 

Office  of  the  Solicitor  , 

1,979 

2,696 

Dffnr.o  of  In  for'mat'i  on  .  .  .  . 

A6, 551 

68.200 

Library . . . . 

2,698 

-  3,375 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics  . 

241, 681 

320,000 

Office  of  Foreign  Agri- 

cultural  Relations  . , . . 

. 1,745 

2,000' 

Extension  Service  ....... 

725,120 

.  1,. 000, 000' 

Agricultural  Research 

Administration: 

Office  of  Administrator 

'  221 

400 

Office  of  Experiment 

Station  .s  . 

462 

780 

Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry  . . 

22, 887 

26,160 

Bureau  of  Dairy 

Tn  (ill  at.  nir . 

1,126 

1,  500 

Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry,  Soils,,  and 

Agricultural  Engineer- 

5,961 

8,900 

Bureau  of  Entomology 

and  Plant  Quarantine. 

11,472 

14,300 

Bureau  of  Agricultural 

and  Industrial  Chem- 

istry  . 

2,207 

3,700 

Bureau  of  Human  Nu- 

trition  and  Home 

Ennpnmiop 

749 

950 

Fnnp.'=:+.  SpnAri  c.p  . 

32  838 

46 , 000 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

42,237 

50,000 

Production  and  Marketing 

Administration  (includ- 

ing  agricultural  con— 

servation  program. 

Marketing  Services,  Sec 

- 

tion  32,  and  other  pro- 

grams  administered  by 

this  administration) . . . 

1,164,645 

1,574,610 

Commodity  Exchange  Author 

itv  . . 

891 

2,500 

'■'j  . . 

Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Corporation  . . 

42,130 

52,000 

(  Continued  on  risxt  page  ) 


Sudget 

Estimate^ 

1949 


Increase  '  ("+)  '  or 
Decrease  (-)  1949 
Compared  vri.th  1948 


3,840 

2,900 

73,315 

3,630 

344,000 

2,150 

1,075,000 


430 

S40 

28,120 

1,615 


+  267 
+  204 
+  5,115 
+  255 

+24,000 


+  150 

+75,000 

+30 
+  60 
+1,960 
+115 


9,700:  +800 

15,375-  +1,075 


3,930 


+280 


1,020 

49,950 

57,250 


+70 

+3,950 

+7,250 


1,692,700:  ■*'118,090 
2,690:  +190 

52,000: 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  PENALTY  MALL  ESTIMATE,  1949  ' (Continued) 


Bureau  or  Agency 

Appropri¬ 
ation  , 

-  ■  1947 

Estimate, 

-  1918  . 

Budge  t 
Estimate, 
1919 

Increase  (-f)  or 
Decrease  (— )  1919 
Compared  Vfith  191< 

Farmers'  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  . 

182,809 

210,000 

'  230,750 

20,750 

Rural  Electrification 
Administration  ' . . . . 

13,587 

21,000 

•  22,575 

1,575 

Farm  Credit  Administra-t- 
tn  on  . . 

10,712 

20,0C0 

53,3.56 

■  -20,000 
31.170 

Reserve  for  contingencies 

811 

Total 

2,557, 311 

3,186,000 

3, 7l8, COO 

262,000 

Unobligated  balance 

628,659 

— 

—  — 

Total  appropriation  or 
estimate 

3,186,000 

3,186,000 

3,718,000 

262,000 

STATEMT  OF  ESTIMATED  OBLIGATIONS,  1949,  BY  MAJOR  CATEGORIES 


Bureau  or  Agency 

Category  1 

Category  2 

Total 

Estimated 

Cost, 

1949 

Farmers '  ; 

bulletins,  ; 
market  and  ; 
crop  reports, ; 
leaflets,  ; 
technical  ; 
and  other  : 
publications  : 
(printed  or  : 
processed)  ^ 

Billings  on 
loans,  crop 
reporting 
schedules, 
notices  to 
farmers,  cor¬ 
respondence, 
forms  and  reg¬ 
ulations  and 
other  opera¬ 
tional  and 
administrative 
mailings 

Office  of  the  Secretary . . 

- . 

.$3,840 

$3,840 

Office  of  the  Solicitor. 

-  . 

2,900 

2,900 

Office  of  Information. ....... ..s. . 

$71,060; 

2,255 

73,315 

Library . . 

350; 

3,280 

3,630 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics„ .. 

148,350; 

195,650 

344,000 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 

Relations.  ^ o 

1,880  s 

270 

2,150 

Extension  Service. ..............  c. » 

358,330; 

716,670 

1,075,000 

Agricultural  Research  Administration  ; 

Office  of  Administrator, ....... . 

45; 

385 

430 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations... 

450; 

390 

840 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

278; 

27,842 

28,120 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry. 

1,030; 

585 

1,615 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils, 

and  Agricultural  Engineering. . 

2,400; 

7,300 

9,700 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 

Quarantine ^ , 

1,800; 

13,575 

15,375 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 

Industrial  Chemistry, . . . , ,  , 

520; 

3,460 

3,980 

Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and 

Home  Economics 

100; 

920 

1,020 

Forest  Service, ,,.........,.,.,0,0 

7,500; 

42,450 

49,950 

Soil  Conservation  Service.,,....,, 

4,350; 

52,900 

57,250 

Production  and  Marketing  Adm.inis- 

tration  (including  agricultiural 

conservation  program,  marketing 

services.  Section  32,  and  other 

programs  administered  by  this 

Administration) . . . 

347,470; 

1,345,230 

1,692,700 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority, ..... 

940; 

1,750 

2,690 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

19,500; 

32,500 

52,000 

Farmers  Home  Administration, 

6,900s 

223,850 

230,750 

Rural  Electrification  Administration 

10,500; 

12,075 

22,575 

Farm  Credit  Administration,,.,,.,.. 

5,000; 

15,000 

20,000 

Reserves  for  contingencies,,,..,.. 

a/  14,000; 

a/  40,170 

54,170 

1,002,753: 

2,745,247 

:  3,748,000 

a/  Distributed  on  the  proportionate  relationship  which  the  totals  of 
categories  1  and  2  bear,  rospectlvely,  to  the  total  of  the  proposed 
appropriation , 


^ . 
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EE  SEARCH  MTD  MAEKETIHG  ACT  OE  1946 

Appropriation  Act ,  194S  . . . . .  ............ .........  $9»  000,000 

Elicits t  o st inicLt 6 ,  1949  ^9 1 000 . COO 

I  ncr  ©asc  j  1*949  ...o..^.......... "^10,000,000 

PROJECT  iSTATE]^I3ET  '  ■  •  '  '  =“== 


Project 


: ,  1947' 


1.  (Pitie'i',  Sect,  9)  • 

ments  to*  States  for  re-  : 
Bear ch  lilt 0  the'  "basic  : 
'laws  aii^-  principles- re-^-  : 

'■  lating  fo  agri culture  in  ; 
it's  hroa&est  aspects  : 
conducted'  "by  the  ■  State  : 
agricultural  experiment  t 
stations  » 

2.  (Title  I,  Sec.  10a)  For: 

■'  Utilization  research  on  : 

the  development  and  ap-  ; 
plication  of  present, new; 
and  extended  uses  of  : 
agricultural  commodities; 
and  products  conducted  ; 
.‘"by  the  Department  of  : 
Agriculture ' in  its  own  ; 
la'boratOries  or  under  : 
■contractS'''With-'pu"blic  ; 
or-  private  agencies  . , . « s 

3.  (Title  ly  ;Sec;  10b)  Fon: 
agricultural  research,  : 
other  than  utilization  -  ; 
research,  conducted  by  'T 
the  Department  of  .Ag.ri-i-;  ' 
culture,  in  cooperation':' 
with  the  State  experi-;'  ; 

:  ment  stations  and  other  : 
agencies  . 

4.  (Title  II)  For  research: 
and  service  work  on  the  : 
distribution  and  market-: 
ing  of  agricultural  prod- : 
ucts,-.  including  prepara-; 
■tipn,  for.  market,  process- 

■  ■  ing,  packaging,  handling,; 
storing,  •  and  transperta- 
tion,  -conducted  by  the  : 
Department  of  Agriculture; 
or  by  the  Department  in 

'  cooperation  with  pu'blic  ; 
or  private;  agencies!  by  : 

,  allotment  of  funds  or  by: 


contr'act 


9  •  •  • 


Total  appropriation  ■  ; 
or  estimate  . . , . .  j, , , : 


'■  ,  "  194s"  : :  .19?9 

(estimated)  iCestimated)  : 


'$2 , 500 ,  COOi;  ^5 , 000 , 000  ■; -42 , 500 , 000  ( 1 ) 


-  3,000,000 


■■4,000,000;  •f3, 000,000(2) 


1,500,000;  3,000,000;  +1,500,000(3) 


2,000,000 


9,000,000 


5,000,000:  +3.000.000 ( 4 ) 


19.000,000 ;+io. 000. ooo 
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GEITERAL  STaTEMMT  Oil  I2TCEEASSS  -  , 

In  view  of  the  troad  scope  of  work  provided  for  under  this  Acf,  the'  pro¬ 
vision  made  for' the  development  of  the,  program  based  upon  re'commendations  ' 
of  advisory  committees,  the  requirement  that  the  work  he  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  State'  and' 'private  agencies,  '  and  the  heed  fof  fleidhility 
in  order  to  make  the  research  and  service  functions  fully  effective,  it  * 
is  necessary  to  deviate'  somewhat"  froit  ihe  Usdal  hudget  sUhmission  as' was 
pointed  out  in  connection  iirith  the  .presentation  of  the  1.^4S  estimate,  for 
this  item=,  The  provision  in  the  Act  for  obtaining  adviee  and  counsel 
from  representatives  of  farmers  and  industry  is  a  unique,  mechanism  for 
the  Government  to  get  program  direction  from  the  public.-  Jn  lieu  of 
enumerating  a  detailed  .list  of  individual  projects  proposed  for  19^9 
with  appropriate  justif  ication  for  each,  as  is  -the  procedure  generally 
followed,  the  justification  comprises  a  general  appraisal  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  related  particularly  to  research  needs,  some  examples  . 
of  the  type  of  research  projects  it  is  believed  .should  be  undertaken  in 
19^9,  and  a  complete  statement  on  the  development  of  the.  .1948  program  to 
date,  including  a  detailed  listing  of  approved  research  projects  being 
initiated. 

Objectives  for  Agriculture 

Pirst  of  all,  an  agriculture  is  needed  that  will  supply  the  kinds  and  .  ^ 
quantities  of  agricultural  products,  to  meet  our-  needs,>  In  return, 
farmers  should  receive  fair  prices  and  income  parity  with  the  returns  -  • ; 
of  those  in  other  fields  of  v;ork  who  make  comparable  contributions  to,  •  .  .. 
the  general  welfare.  Greater  efficiency  in  both  production  and  distrir 
bution  is  essential  for, the  benefit, of  ho th  producers  and  consumer s, . in 
order  to  improve  standards  of  nutrition  and  progressively  better,  living 
standards,  with  farm  families  sharing  in  the  general  improvement..  It  is  . 
necessary  to  assure  wise  use  of  our  agricultural  resources  --  our  produc¬ 
tive  land,  water  supplies,  and  our  forests  —  so  that  these  resources 
will  be  permanently  usefule  The  attainment  of  greater  efficiency  in 
production  will  make  possible  wiser  use  of  our  resources,,  as  less  land, 
water,  etc.,  will  be  required  for  the  production  of  needed  agrlcult\iral 
products.  In  short,  the  objective  of  American  agriculture . is  an, organ-  • 
ized,  sustained  and  realistic  abundanceo 

Agricultural  Outlook 

Since  the  status  of  American  agriculture  is  so  directly  affected  by 
world  conditions,  changes  in  the  world  picture  are  felt  virtually,  over 
night  by  American  farmers,  A  year  ago  there  was  the  definite  possibility, 
of  some  surplus  of  U,  Sj  farm  products  existing  today,  instoad,  of .  the 
shortage  of  virtually  all  agricultural  products,  tobacco,’  fresh  frultp 
and  vegetables  seasonally^  and  dried  fruits  being  the  principal  exceptions, 
How  with  the  rather  definite  possibl'ity  of  a  realief  feeding;  program  in.: 
vrar  devastated  areas.,  it:  appears  more  likely  that  there  v;ill;be  no 
general  surpluses  of  maj.or  farm  comimoditi.es  in  the  immediate  'f uturd^>  -  but  .■ 
that  when  surpluses  d'evelpp,’they....wiri. .most. 'likely  come  mor'e' 'sUddehiy*' '  '  ' 

As  long  as  foreign  demand  continues  high,  more  time  will  be  affo-rde-d  to  -  ■  • 
learn  how  to  man^O; apparent^  Gveiv-productipn.  which  is  likely,  to-  followc 
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This  points  np  the  need  for  more  research  iramedicately  to  help  cushion  the 
effects  of  such  a  reduction  in  foreign  demand  when  it  occurs,  Few  uses, 
reduced  production  costs, • intrPdu6tioh’ of- new  plsuts,  and  improved  . 
marketing  methods  to  meet  the  change  .mUSt-he.  developed' and  introduced  to 
the  fullest  extent  possihloe  : 

G-oing  into  the  pep.iod  of  adjustment- hey  on  d  the  present  emergency,-,  re¬ 
search  must  play  its. part  if  thhjlhhjectiv.ey  of  a  sustained,  realistic 
abundance  is  to  he  achieved,  -tin  analysis  made  hy  the  Department  indi-  ■ 
cates  that  hy  supplying  out  present  population  with  its  reasonable  v.fants  ■ 
and  by  allowing  for  reasonable  amounts  of  industrial  uses  and  exports, 
an  outlet  can  be  provided  for  more  farm  and' forest  production  than  is 
now  being  produced.  The  job  would  take  more  land  than  that  nov/  being 
used  .for  crops,  even  assuming  higher  than -present  yields  which  appear  to- 
be  in  prospects  Such  a  production  pattern  would  necessitate  the  placing 
of  new.  emphasis  on  lievstock  production  and  therefore  on  grass  and  legumes. 
If  vre'  are  to  have  sustained  abundance,  we  must  leann  hov;  to  dis-tribute 
that  abundance.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Job  of  meeting  the^  objective  of  a 
sustained  abundance.  There  is  need  t-b- develop  ways  and  means  of  balanc¬ 
ing,  potential  production  and  potent io,l  markets.  In. this, way,  agriculture 
can  serve  the  general  welfare  to  the  fullest  -extent , 

Measured  in  terms  of 'the  past,-  research  can  contribute  much  do  increased 
efficiency.  Three  farm  people  can  now  produce  more  than  -four  could 
produce  just  before  the  war.  -'-Efficiency  would  be  a  worthyob jective  even 
if  we  had  no  hope  of  reaching  the  other  goals.' 

Feed  for  Additional  Eesearch  in  1949  - 

For  agriculture  to  keep  pace  with  other  segments  of  the  economy,  in 
which  research  is  playing  such  a  tremendous  partj  there  must  be  a  con¬ 
stant  addition  to  o-ur  s-um  of  scientific  knovrledge  and  its  translation 
into  workable  technology.  Though  science,  farmers  have  learned  to, prod¬ 
uce  abundantly,  but  research  that  id.ll  reduce  production  costs  must  be 
vigorously  continued  so  -that  more  prople  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of  produc¬ 
tion,  Through  science,  much  has  been  learned  about  how  to  sustain  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  is  necessary  to  learn  more  and  to  apply  our  knowledge 
to  a  greater  extent  because  on  many  farms  production  is  still  being  main¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  our  basic  resources.  Through  science-,  some 
knov/ledge  has  been  gained  as  to  how  to  organize  our  abundance  so  as  to 
make  it  realistic,  but  ■  more' niust  be  learned' if  the -complex  problems  of  - 
distribution  are  to  be  s'olved,  production  and  distribution  geared  together, 
and-pkovi sion  made  for  widespread  enjoyment  of  better  living,..  A- large 
supply  of  commodities  is  not  of  itself  significant  unless  it  Is-.-useful 
to  the  people  generally. 

Broadly  speaking,  improvements  in  our  processes  of  distributing  and  market¬ 
ing  agricultural  products  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  ability  to^ -produce. 

To  benefit  fully  from  the  presently  possible  and  foreseeable  advances  in 
production,  if  is  neces'sary  to-  increase -  oUr  knowledge  ef  how  to  distri^  - 
bute  that  production  more  efficiently. 
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,  ;  ;  ■  INCEEASIS  :  ^  .  .. 

The -in creels e  j o.f  $105000,000  to'  carry  out  the:- pprposes  of.  the  Eesea'rch 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (Public' Xaw  733,  .7.9't'b  Congress)  consis.ts'  of  ' 
the  following.: 

( l)  ^An -increase  of  $2 ,9 00 >000  for  Payments  .to  States  for  Rgseargh  at 

State  Agricultural  Experinent  Stations  (Section  9,  Title  I)  . 

Specific  proposals  .for  work  in  1949  under ‘Section  9  the  Act  are  not 
available  and  will  not  be  available- until  the  State  experiment  stations 
submit  prograne'near  tho  beginning  of  the'; new.;  fiscal  ..year, ,  on  the  use 
of  Section  .9(b)  (i)  ahd’  9(^)(2)  funds',  and  the  Committee  of  Nine  sub- 
-  mits  its  recommendations  for  cooperative: r eg ienal  projepts  under 
Section  9(t>)(3)o. 

■  ■  .  i  '■ 

It  is  expected -that  a  continuing  high  percentage  of  the  funds  will  be 
used  for  marketing  research  projects  with  an  intensification  of  work 
begun  in  1948,  and  that  the  work  will  be  broa,dened  to  include  .com¬ 
modities' for  which  funds  were  not  available  in  194Sj,  a  major  part  of 
the  direct  grants  will  probably  be  used  in  support  of  regional  research 
projects.  The  need  for  a  strongly  integrated  attack  on  a  few  piroblems 
in  order  to  secure  results  as  quickly  as  possible  has  limited  the 
projects  that  can  be  undertaken  'with  regional  funds,  to  a  small  part  of 
the  large  number  proposed  by  the' regio.nal  groups  of  States,  Other 
projects  willbe  undertaken  when  funds  permit. 

The  following  examples  illustrate  some  of  the  major  problems  that  will 
receive  attention;  '■ 

'  ■  '  .'Marketing  Research  ■  ... 

Cotton, — Continued  grovrth  of  one-va,riety  cotton  communities  requires 
changes  in  buying  methods  based  on  quality..  Study  is  needed  of  the 
influence  of  mechanical  harves-ting  and  it's  effect  on  ginning  methods, 
and  of  physical  properties  of -'cotton  varieties  in  rela,tion  to  mill  and 
processor '  requirement  s,  Impro'vement s  in  methods  of  supplying  cotton 
to  mills  and  ways  of  reducing ''COsts  of  marketing  and  increa.sing  incomes 
.  to  producers  will  be  sought, 

-Fruits  and  vegeta-bleso-— Additional ' consumption  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  improve  diets,  Waste  and  spoilage  is  I'lnnecessari'iy  high  and 
Quality  and  condition  is  often  poor,  .Greafly  expanded  use  of  motor 
trucks,  roadside  stands,  new  packages,  new  products,  an.d  more  cold 
storage  present  new  problems  requiring  study  with  the  object  of  making 
available  optimim  supplies  of  products  of  higher  quality  and  food  value 
at  lowest  cost  consistent  with  profitable  production  and  efficient 
handling*  ,  , 

Milk  and  dairy  pro  ducts, —Dairying  involves  4  million  farmers  and 
provides  one-fifth  of  the  total  U,  S.  farm  incom.eo  Serious  marketing 
and  adjustment  problems  are  resulting  from  wartime  expansion  of  I5  per¬ 
cent  in  milk  production*  Research  will  be  directed  to  help  absorb 
potential  milk  supplies,  bring  consumption  more  in  line  with  nutritional 
needs,  and  reduce  high  costs  of  distribution* 
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Livestock  and  livestock  products, — Research  on  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  slaughter  cattle,  lambs,  and  hogs, by  the  actual  yield  of  the 
carcasses  as  compared  with  the  present' method  of  s-elling  on  the  hoof 
will  be  carried  on  in  response  to  requests  of  farmers,  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  livestock  marketing  agencies.  The  expansion  of  locker  plants 
from  200  in  1935  to  10,000  at  present  calls  for  study  of  the  effects 
of  channels  of  meat  distribution, -meat-  consumption,  and  consumer  food 
habits.  ■  .  ‘  . 

Poultry  and  eggs^ — The  major  problems  needing ■ invest igat ion  are  related 
to  the  all-time  high  levels  of  egg  production  reached  during’  wartime, 
high  seasonal  production,  loss  of  quality  in  eggs  and  poultry  meat,  and 
the  rapid  spread  ef  direct '  marketing  by  producers.  .  Lov/er  marketing 
costs ’  and.  improvement  in  market'  quality  v/ould' benefit tj  producers  and 
consumers.  • 

Potatoes. — Wartime  production  increases  and  the  possibility  of  recurrence 
of  large  crops  at' intervals  presents  a  problem  of  adjustment  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  surpluses*  Improvements  in  marketing  practices,  including 
continuous  supplies  of  high-quality  potatoes  in  convenient  consumer 
packages,  should  help'  to’  increase  cons\imer  demand  and  stabilize  produc- 
tioh.  '  Reduction  of  spoilage  in  the  marketing  of  early  potatoes -should 
lead  to  lower  costs  and  narrower  margins. 

Research  other  than  Marketing 

Cotton  breeding  and  mechanization.— G-enetics  has  not  been  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  cotton  to  the  same  extent  as  for  other  crops.  The 
possibilities  of  transferring  desirable  properties  from  wild  cottons 
to  increase  insect  and  disease  resistance  and  develop  new  types  for 
new  uses  warrants  thorough  study.  Research  directed  to  the.  further 
mechanization  of  cotton  production,  including  seeding,  v;eed  and  grass 
control,  insect  and  disease  control, .  defoliation,  and  harvesting,  should 
lower  production  costs  and  raise  the  economic  status  of  cotton  farmers 
and  workers. 

Roods  and  human  nutrition. — The  rejection  by  military  medical  examiners 
of  25  percent  of  the  I8-I9  yea.r-olds  largely  due  to  malnutrition  has 
brought  the  urgent  problems  of  food  habits,  nutritional'  deficiencies, 
and  more  adequate  diets  to  public  attention.  Better  measures' of  good 
nutrition,  and  of  nutrient  requirements  as;  affected  by  age,  physiolog¬ 
ical  status,  diet,,  and  racial  ba.ckground  stre  needed.  Information- 
gained  through  studies  of  selected  population' groups,  including 
influence  and  adequacy  of  the  school-lunch:  program  should  provide  a 
sounder  basis  for  dietary  recommendations..^ 

Rew’  crops  for  industrial  "and -other;  uses. --Re  search: 'to  promote  the.  dis¬ 
covery,  introduction,  testing, ;  and' breeding  of  new  and  useful,  agri-' 
cultural  plants  offers  possibilities- of  providing  new' sources  of 
materials  for  industrial  uses,  and  for  alternate  uses  of  land  now  in 
crops  that  may  be  in  excess  supply.  Disease  resistance,  winter  hardi¬ 
ness,  and  other  characters  needed  for  the  improvement  of  crop  plants 
can  often  be  secured  only  by  the  introduction  of  varieties  from  other 
countries. 
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Fevcdstle  disease-  of  poultry, — Newcastle-  disease,  nov;  known  to  occur' 
in  31  States,  presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  poultry  industry* 
Cooperative  research  will  he  directed  to  determining  means  of  spread, 
most  accurate  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatments  to  bring  a,hout  recovery, 
and  the  development  of  an  effective  vaccine. 

Rural  housing  and  farm  structures. — Rarm  housing  affects  the  safety, 
health,  economic  welfare,  and  future  stability  of  every  farm  familyo 
Many  farm  houses  are  in  poor  condition  and  otherwise  inadequate. 
Improvements  and  new  construction  to  be  undertaken  on  a. large  scale 
can  be  aided  by  studies  of  housing  needs,  materials,  simplified  con¬ 
struction  methods,  and  design  of  equipment  and  facilities  for  low 
costo,  Rarmers  need  low  cost,  efficient  farm  buildings  that  will  reduce 
present  high  initial  investment,  labon-requirement s,  and  maintenance 
costs.  New  methods  of  housing,  manrogement,  and  ha,y  handling  for  dairy 
cows  in  relation  to  quality  of  milk  produced  will  receive  early  emphasis. 

Beef  cattle,  dairy  and  poultry  breeding.— The  importance  of  beef  in 
the  kmeriqan  diet  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  insatiable  demand  for 
me'at,;:  -With  the  certainty ,  Of  ■;'a  marked  increase  in  population  it  ..appears 
doubtful  that  present  methods,  of;  beef  production  will  be  able  to  supply 
the  volume  of  high-quality  beef  demanded  by  consumers.  Consequently, 
studies  should  be  undertaken  to  develop  -breeding  methods. and  selection 
procedures  which  will  result  in  beef  cattle  capable  of  high  productive 
efficiency  and  superior,  qualities  of  products^. 

Dairy  cattle. — ^^Sterility  and  reproductive  troubles  in  dairy  cattle  cost 
dairymen  in  the  United  States  an  estimated  $250, 000', 000  annually.  Too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  these  problems  in  the 
past.  Experimental  work  is  needed  on  the  inheritance  of  various 
factors  that  may. be  associated  with  reproductive  difficulties  as  well 
as  a  thorough  study  of  the  relationship  of  nutrition,  physiology, 
management  and  other  factores,  another  major  loss  is  the  large  number 
of  cows  that  turn  out  to  be  low  and  unprofitable  producers.  With  the 
widespread  use  of  artificial  insemination  there  is  increasing  demand 
for  more  information  that  will  help  to  reduce  the  uncertainties  in 
breeding  and  to  develop  more  accurate  ways  of  choosing  young  bullso 

Poultry, — -Poultry  breeders  have  made  noteworthy  progress  in  develop¬ 
ing  high  egg  production,  many  flocks  averaging  annually  200  or  more 
eggs  per  bird.-  Beyond  this  little  improvement  has  been  made  In  breed¬ 
ing  for  high  viability, 'market  quality,  and  economy  of  meat  and  egg 
production,-  More  work  is  needed,  on  the  evaluation  of  breeding -methods 
and  Use  of  inbred  strains  for  the  production  of  hybrids,  crossing; 
standard  breeds,  and  more  rigorous  applico-tlon  of -family  selectioHo 
The  problems  involved  are  complex  and  too  expensive  to  be  undertaken 
by  private  breeders  or  a.  single  research  institution.  Work,  in  this 
field  is  planned  on.  a  cooperative  basis  between,  a  number  of  , State ■ 
experiment  .stations: ..an-d  the  Department. 
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(2)  An  increase  of  $3,000,000  for  Utilization  Research  (Section  10a,. 

Title  iT  " 

Although  edihle  crops  in  general  offer  the  greatest  return  to  fermers 
when  they  are  used  for  food  purposes,  resea.rch  on  the  development  of 
new  methods  for  the  industrial  processing  of  edihle  crops  for  non¬ 
food  uses,  or  for  new  food  and  feed  uses,  a,nd  research  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  and  expanded  uses  of  cotton,  tobacco,  wood,  and  other  non¬ 
food  agricultural  products,  is  essential  to  full  National  utilization 
of  agricultural  resources.  The  results  of  such  research  provide  not 
only  nev7  outlets  for  agricultural  products  but  also  for  the  disposal 
of  surplus,  cull,  ahd  otherx'^ise  unsalable  raw  material  and  also  of 
wastes  normally  discarded  in  processing  operations.  In  addition, 
research  and  eduction  in  consumer  use  of  non— food  products  is  badly 
neede'-d.  Consumer  requirements  in  cotton  and  forest  products,  for 
example,  would  help  guide  the  work  on  the  improvement  of  these' products 

A  list  of  items  on  which  knowledge  is  needed  in  order  to  expand  the 
markets  for  our  farm  commodities  would  be  almost  without  end.  Ho\^r- 
ever,  afew  examples  of  the  more.  Important  problems,  and  some  research 
aims  under  each  follow? 

1, -  Cereal  grains  —  A  more  efficient  sep.afation'  of  the  oil  ■  • 
fraction  from  the  rest  of  the  corn  in  dry  milling.  Improving  the 
steep  in  wet  milling  of  corn.  Production  of  zein  fiber  from  corn. 

'■"  Better  separation  of  the  fra.ctions  of  milled  v/heat  and  wider 
utilization  of  those  parts  less  suited  to  food  use.  Improving 
"the  wet  milling  of’  sorghums, 

.  ,  ...  -  ...  ■  '  '  '  • 

2,  Agricultural  residues  —  Development  of  economical  methods 
of  collection  and  processes  and  equipment  to  convert  residues 
into  fiber  board,  paper,  and  other  products.  Chemical  conversion 
of  residues  to  useful  industrial  production,  Application  of 
fermentation  techniques  in  conversion  of  xylose,  a  sugar  from 
residues,  into  industrial  solvents  or  motor  fuels^ 

3,  Fruits  and  vegetables  —  Improving  present  methods  of  preserv¬ 
ing,  and  exploring  entirely  new  methodSv  Development  of  attact- 
ive,  nutritlcus  food  products  from  culls  and  other  materials  not 
sold  in  the  fresh  food  market. 

4,  Poultry  products  —  Better  freezing  methods  and  storage  condi¬ 
tions  for  poultry.  Determining  the  effect  of  pre-freezing ‘treat¬ 
ments  on  table  quality  of  fowl  and  the  effect  of  freezing  and 
thawing.  Better  protection  against  "freezer  burn,"  Improvement 
in  quality  of  dried  eggs.  Determine  whether  feathers  can  be  used 
well  In  fabrics,  whether  other  wastes  from  poultry  packing  plants 
may  be  useful  in  animal  feeds,  and  how  they  may  be  economically 
converted  for  such  purposes;  whether  liquid  eggs  can  be  used  as 

'■■the  culture  medium  for  bioiogicals  used  in  prevention  or  treat-- 
'  ment  of  diseases;  whether  use  can  be  found  for  eggs  rejected  in 
hatchery  operations,  .  '  .  . 
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Cotton- — More  fundainent.ai,info.rm,at.ion  is.,.nGeded..pn' .the  p'hysical 
and  chemical  characteristics  of  cotton  fibers  so  as  to  determine 
best  end  uses  and  to  produce  fibers  suited  to  uses  not  now  open 
to  cotton,'  Develop  more  efficient  methods  of  finishing  to  increase 
resistance  to.  water,  fire,  \irear,  and  creasing.  Finding  nev/  uses 
for  low  grade  and  short  staple  cotton  which  is  often  a  drug  on 
the  market.  Developing  mechanical  processes  and  eq_uipment  for 
lowering  cost,  thus  leading  to  a  more  competitive  position^ 

Improving  methods  of  handling  and  storing  cottonseed, 

6.  Fats  and  Oils  —  Improving  oilseed  processing  methods  with 
special  attention  to  solvent  extraction.  Learning  more  about 
stabilizing  edible  oils.  Modification  of  domestic  oils  to  meet 
special  industrial  requirements  now  met  by  imported  oils.  Further 
developing  fibers^  adhesives,  and  other  products  from  oilseeds, 
and  learning  how  to  eliminate  toxic  effect  of  cottonseed  and  tung 
oil  meals  in  animal  feeds-. 

7,  Forest  products  • —  Finding  profitable  uses  for  low  quality  and 
defective  trees  and  unpopular  species  often  found  in  farm  wood¬ 
lands  as  well  as  for  the  substantial  proportion  of  the  wood  that 
is  now  wasted  in  processing.  Developing  better  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  farm  and  other  timber  and  utilizing  it  on  the  farm  and  in 
the  local  community. 

S,  Tannins  —  Development  of  satisfactory  substitutes  for  chest¬ 
nut  as  a  source  of  tanning  material  with  special  attention  to 
canaigre  and  sumac,  which  can  be  grown  on  lands  unsuited  to  most 
crops  and  which  may  provide  an  attractive  new  agricultural  industry. 
Also  developing  new  tanning  methodso 

9,  Tobacco  —  More  efficient  methods  of  extracting  nicotine  and 
development  of  uses  of  compounds  produced  by  new  extraction 
methods.  Determining  the  chemical  and  physical  characteristics 
of  tobacco  that  control  quality ^ 

10,  Dairy  Products  --Improving  the  keeping  quality  of  dried 
whole  milk.  Improvement  of  practices  for  aging  ice  cream  mix, 
processing ' of  butter  and  establishing  of  experimental  cheeses. 
Finding  new  uses  for  skim  milk  and  whey  in  food  and  industrial 
products.  Learning  more  about  fundamental  properties  of  proteins 
from  milk  as  a  basis  for  applied  reasearch  and  ultimate’ utiliza¬ 
tion,  Improving  the  yield ’■  and 'I)urit3'’  of  lactose.  Development  of 
methods  that  v;ill  increase  the  yield  of  lactic  acid' as  a  basis  for 
extending  its  use's  in  plastics  and  other'  industrial  pro  duct  s, 

11,  Human  Nutrition.' —  That  this  is  probably  one  'of  the  most 
important  fields  was  dramatized  recently- by  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory 'Committee  in  an 'Article  which  he'wrote  for  a 
magazine  under  the  title  ''¥e  Feed  Our  Hogs  Setter  Than 'Oxrr  Children." 
New  Industrial  uses- are  of  interest  tb  all;  they  carry  a  dramatic 
quality  and  are  sometimes  financially  important,  '  How-ever,  the 

most  profitable  use  of  any  edible  product  must  not  be  overlooked — 
use  of  the  product  as  htiman  food.  Undoubtedly,  the  unfilled 


demand  for  ,fo'ad  which  includes  the  improvement  in  diet  envisioned 
in  a  program  of  f-ahundance,  offers  the  greatest  'opportunity  for 
expansion  of'  markets  for  American  farm  production.-  "To  a  large 
extent,  the  limit., is  purchasing  power «  But  it  i's  not  the  only 
limit.,  ©f  ten,  rpepple  who  have  adequate  incomes  ' do  not  huy  enough 
of  the  kinds  of  food  their  hodies  need  "because  they  have  poor 
food  habits  or  lack  the  knowledge  for  good  nutrition. 

The  science  of  nutrition  itself  is  new  and  needs  rapid  development 
so.  that  it  can  ssrve  us  more  f Tilly  as,  a  policy  guide.  And  more 
'  '  educational  work  i s .  ne"cp s sary  to  keep  people  abreast  of  the 

scientific  findings  and  .for  giving  consumers  the  basis  for  chang¬ 
ing  their  food  habits  where  necessaiy  to  insure  use  of  the  best 
and  most  economical  diets. 

further  research  in,  rpitrltion  offers  many  important  possibilities 
■  r  in  the  development  of  programs  to  effectuate  a  policy  of  abundance. 

.  ,  It  offers  a  basis  for.  im.proving  the  national  food  supply  through 
■action  by  farmers.  This  will  become  more  important  as  consumers 
:  .  give  more  weight  to  nutritiona,!  value  in  choosing  their  purchases^ 

farmers  can  respond  not -only  by  adjusting  the  volume  of  output  of 
1  various  crops  but  also  "by  selecting  varieties  of  crops,  using 
■.farm;ipractices5  and, .adopting  methods  of  harvesting  and' handling 
which;- improv-e  the  nu.tritional  value  of  their 'products*  Research 
.  '  is  ■  also- -neede-d  to  broaden  our  understanding  of  what' constitutes 

an  adequate  diet ^  to  assist  in  the  location  of  the  under- consum¬ 
ing  groups,  to  devise  effective  methods' of  encouraging  desira,ble 
f 00 d;  habit s  and  marketing,  methods.  Included  is  the  need  for 
periodic  collection  and  analysis  of  statistical  infoi.mation' on 
■levels  of ,  consumption  .pnd  factors  affecting  them*  Also  there  is 
need  for  more  knowledge  about  the  nutritional  requirements  of 
individuals  in  various  age  groups  and  doing  various-  kinds  of  work. 

(3)  An  increase  of  $1,5©©! ©00  for  Research  Other  than  Utiliza/bion  (Section 

lO-b, '-Title  I)  ~  ~ 

To  follow  a-policy  of  abundance,  production  of  adequate  supplies  must 
be  profitable  to  farmer s,,-.  Profits  to  farmers  from  their  production  is 
dependent,  on  volume,  price,  and  COST.  This'  means  thab  ways  of  further 
cutting  the  cost  of  producing  farm  products  must  be  sought. 

A-  study -  by  the  Texas  AgriculturaR  Experiment  Station  indicated  that  at 
19^3  .Prices,  .  costs  of  producing  cotton  in  -that  State  ranged  all  the  way 
from  19<,4  cents  down  to  less  than  4  cents.  Part  of  the  difference  was 
due  to  physical  conditions.  Eevertholess,  some  types  of  mechanization 
and  larger  scale  operations,  combined  with  other  improved  practices, 
can  be  adapted  to  m.ost  cotton  areas  and  would  reduce  costs,-. 

Meat  and  milk 5,  fruits  and  vegetables  have  definite  possibilities  of 
market  expansion  if  they  can  be'  sold  at  prices  proportionate  to  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power*  Expansion  in  the  productio-rl"' of  these  products 
would  promote  improved  diets.  The  shift 'toward  more* mo At ' and  milk 
would  aid  in  conservation  of  resources  by  providing  a  need  for  more 
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grass  and ’ legumes*  If  costs  of  producing  meat,  milk,  fruits  and 
vegetables  can  be  materially  reduced,  a.nd  especially  if  distribution 
margins  can  be  narrov/ed  at  the  same  time,  larger  markets  can  be 
opened  up*  On  the  other  hand,  if  attempts  were  made  to  make  production 
more  profitable  by  increasing  prices,  a  part  of  the  potential  maxket 
vrould  be  cut  off*  These  are  commodities  that  consxoimers  buy  in  larger 
or  small  quantities  depending  upon  prices  in  relation  to  piirchasing 
power. 

The  present  status  of  agriculture  is  testimony  to  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  reducing  costs  Of  production.  An  hour  of  work  now,  compared 
with  1920,  results  in  about  a  third  more  milk;,  a  half  more  corn,  and 
more  than  tvdee  a-s  much  wheat^,  Hireo  measures  of  how  much  farmers  cut 
costs  per  unit  of  production  betv^een  the  -early  1920*' s' and  the  early 
1940* s  are  as  follows;  (l)  Costs  were  enough  lower  in  the  early 
forties  to  save  farmers  almost  throe  billion  dollars  annually;  (2)  with¬ 
out  the  saving  in  costs,  farm  prices  would  have  had  to  be  l4  percent 
higher  than  they  actually  were  to  give  farm  operators  the  net  income 
they  had  in  1942-44; - (3)  or  without  the  saving  in  costs,  the  gross 
farm  income  of  1942-44- would  have  provided  26  percent  less  net  income^ 

Between  the  early  twenties  and  the  early  forties,  farmers  increased 
production  per  acre  of  cropland  23  percent,  production  per  a'nlma,!  unit 
of  breeding  livestock  30  percent,  and  output  per  worker  64  percento 
Farmers  who  are  able  to  adopt  a  cost-reducing  practice  find  protection 
against  price  reduction,  but  a,t  the  same  time  farmers  who  cannot  adopt 
the  practice  find  themselves  at  a  serious  disadvantage^ 

*  j . 

While  further  progress  in  cost  reduction  depends  to  some  extent  on 
general  economic  conditions  and  the  use  of  knowledge  already  gained 
■  from  research,  by  far  the  greatest  opportunity  for  moving  forward 
lies  in  more  research* 

A  few  of  the  opportiiniti es  for  improvement  through  research  exe; 

1*  Mechanization  and  other  labor-saving  methods  —  Research  in 
enterprises  still  requiring  a  great  deal  of  hand  labor  must  be 
intensifiedo  Crops  needing  special  attention  include  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar  crops,  haj^,  and  certain  fruits  and  vegetables.. 

In  livestock  production  the  dairy  enterprise  requires  special 
attention*  Reports  from  Rew'Zealand  indicate" that  on  some  farms 
one  man  milks  and  cares  for  as  many  as  70  cows  and  does  all  the 
routine  farm  work  compar'ed  with  only  20  cows  cared  for  on  a  farm 
in  the  United  States.  Conditions  there  differ  from  oui-s,  but  it 
may  be' possible  to  greatly  reduce  the'  direct  labor  in  producing 
'  milk, 

2,  Insect  and  disease  control  - —  This  is  a  continuing  battle 
because  new  diseases  and  races  or  strains  of  disease  organisms 
are  being -continually  produced,  ■  Insects  develop' ;'a  tolerance  for 
certain  insecticides,  -and  new'  insect  s  continue  to  ■'a'bpcar* ,  In 
addition,  we  have  not  learned  how  to  control  some  pests  that  are 
already  with  us* 
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•_-3 ,0 ; :F€r^.-liity.  and  conservation  pra.cti’ces  --  Batter  f  er till zer s 
:  .-.adapted  to.  different  soils  e.re. ‘badlyf-needed  as  is  a  better  under- 
'r\^tanding- of  crop  requirerxents  'in  different  regions  and  the  most 
economical  level'  of  fertilizer' application  under  different  condi- 
,  tionso  Much  farther  work  is  needed  on  ways  of  achieving  soil 
conservation  for  alternative  cropping  systems  in  different  loca¬ 
tions  and  on  v-rious  soilso  Stability  of  production  ip  many  areas 
of  varying  clima,te  requires  information  and  development  of  methods 
for  conserving  wate'r  and  prbductiVity  of  the  soil.  Without  infor¬ 
mation  and  carefxflly  developed  programs  to  reduce  the  hazards  to 
a  minimum,  the  whole  economic  system" -of-  many  farming  areas  is 
unstable  o  j.-.-r'''. 

4o  Plant  breeding  and  nutrition  TiHlile  a,  startling  development 
such  as  hybrid  seed  corn  is'  not  commonj  steady."  -progress  can  and 
should  be  expected  in  plant  'improvement  including,  many  new  hybrid 
cropso  One  of  our  big  needs  is  for  improved  pasture -crops  for  the 
South  that  can  be  established  and  maintained  at  less  cost  than 
available  typesr  •  •  '  ■ 

5,  Animal-  breeding  and  nutrition  —  Results  fro.m  limited  experi¬ 
ments  in  controlled  breeding  of.  hybrid  livestock  are  v.ery  promis¬ 
ing  and  more  information  on  this  subject  is  neededo :  .'More  basic 
information  is  needed  on  nutritional  requirements  for:  growth, 
fa,ttening,.  r.epro  duct  ion  and  maintenance, 

■  6,  Cost  and-  returns  ahalysi.S Compa-risons  of  co  st  .-.reduction 
■  metho-ds  uspd  in  ycarious"’hreas  are  essential  'as  well  as- the 
;  possibirlity  of  reducing  'costs  by  better  farm  organization  within 
an  area,,, ...dhis  .requires  analysi's  by  type,'  size,' and  location  of 
•  farms  and,  by,,  individual  f  arm  operations,-  With  better  . data,  the 
;’.far,m.er-.wiiX-  .be.- a.ble'^to^  “tell'  which  methods.- could  be  best  adapted 
to  his  circumstance's.  The' data  must  be  available  to  keep  up  to 
■[;4atc  .on  lOur  ..progress  in  cost  reduction, 

7»  Capital  requirements  for  changes  in  farming—  The  farmer  who 
.  b\^s  an  expensive  new  machine  needs  to  know,  especially  if  he 
borrows  the  money,  how  soon  the  investment  ’  i s'  likely' to  pay  for  ^ 
itself o.  .It  almost.' always  takes  capital  to  adopt  a  cost-reducing 
-practice,,  and  that  Often  means  a  financing  problemo 

8,  Rural  housing — Two-thirds  of  all  farm  families  are  ill- 
housed  —  not  in  the  sense  that  they  "merely 'lack' .conveniences, 
but  tha.'t  they  lack  the  comimonest  necessitites  of  twentieth  century 
.  living,  Two  million  farm  hqmes  are 'regarded’ as  practically  beyond 
repair,  ,.  Anothe'f  two'  million  need'major  alterations  to  make  them 
adequate  for  living.  '  The  remaining  -  third  are  in  reasonably  good 
.condition,  although  perhaps  one-half  are  without  modern  facilities 
and. conveniences. 
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More  adequate  research  and  educational  work  in  functional 
...requirements,  design,  constructionp  and  in  the  economic  and 
social  a.spects  of  rural  huildings  is  urgently  needed  as  many 
farmers  are  making  plans  to  "build,  repair,  and  alter  their  homes« 

(4)  An  increase  of  $3,000.. 000  for  Marketing  Research  and  Services 
(Title  II).  ’ 

Marketing  research  and  services  are  urgently  needed  in'three  broad 
■fields  if  the  marketing  and  distribiirion  system  is.  to  be  geared  to 
handle  substantial  abimdance  of  production,'  The  three  broad  fields 
are  as  f  ollov/sJ 

1.  Efficiency  of  operations  ^ —  More  facts  are  needed  regarding 
marketing  facilities,  costs  and  ..price  spreads  between  producers 
and  consumers  to  determine  in  what  respects  the  maketing  system 
is  inadequate  to  move  the  volume  of  production  that  consumers 
demand  and  agriculture  is  able  to  producoo  There  must  be  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  to  reveal  where  inefficiencies  exist  if  un¬ 
necessary  costs  are  to  be  eliminated  and  price  spreads  reduced^ 

2o  Expanding  Market  outlets  -~  Thip  problem  deals  with  the  question 
of  where  the  potential  demand  for  each  product  exists  and  how  it 
can  be  met, 

3»  Improving  the  marketing  and  price  mechanism  — ^  This  mechanism 
,  must  be  made  a  more  effective  instrument  for  reflecting  demand 
and  supply  conditions  and  obtaining  production  and  distribution 
adjustments  to  those  conditions.  Answers  must  be  had  for  many  of 
the  basic  questions  as  to  why  prices  fail  to  reflect  changes  in 
supply  and  demand.  Some  of  these  areS  iJhat  barriers  are  inter¬ 
fering?  To  what  extent  is  waste  or  poor  condition  of  product  the 
cause?  To  what  extent  are  high  prices  inhibiting  demand? 

Some  of  the  more  specific  marketing  problems  falling  within  these 
three  fields,  which  should  be  attacked  by  reaearch,  include; 

.Costs  of  distribution —  Research  on  the  cost  of  distributing 
.various  commodities  should  be  organized  and  carried  through  from 
producer  to  consumer  for  all  functions  and  systems  of  marke ting, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  which  functions  are  entailing 
.,  high  costs,  and  where  economies  might  be  made,  as  a  guide  to 
.future  market  development.  .  ■• 

Quality  improvement  and  conservation —  Research  is  required  to 
determine  methods  and  equipment  needed  to  eliminate  present 
losses  in  the  quality,  of  the  product  or  even  the  product  itself 
.at  each  stage  of  the'  processing  and  distribution  functions. 

Labor  and  other  co  st  s 'required  to  maintain  qUal'it'y  may  be  reduced 
by  the  development  of  improved  packaging,  ■  far  instance,  causing 
less  breakage  and  deterioration.  There  is  also  the  constant 
problem  of  whether  the  cost  elimination  will  "pay  offo" 
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Merchandising  —  Sound  markotirig  depends  upon' knowing  the- _con-^ 
sumer*  s  needs  and  preference s«,  A  careful  examination  should 
he  made  of-  the  practices  now  used  in  the  retailing  of  both  fresh 
and  processed  commodities  to  determine  how  they  can  he  made 
more  satisfactory,  so  as  to  reflect  a  freer  movement  with  less 
loss,  v;a,sto,  unnecessary  services,  and  with'.p.Ualities  unimpaired® 

.■Packaging  and 'containers  ' —  ihi  appraisal  is  ■''needed  of  all  con¬ 
sumer  packaging  now  used  to  indicate  the  hest  method  for  hand— 
ling  the  natural  freshness  of  commodities.  The  hest  kinds,  , 
sizes,  and  types  ofe'packages  now  used  shsuld' he  appraised, ,  and 
where  necessary,  better  packages  developed  to  meet. the  condi¬ 
tions  desirahle  for  good  merchandisingo  These  .should  he 
..standardized  and, reduced  in" number  to  a  practical  minimum^. 

Consumer'- education  for  more  effective  utlli zation  and  greater 
consumption  of  agriQultura.1  products  —  Pesearch  is  heeded  to.. 
determine  consumer  eating  habits  by  regions;;  rural  and  urban 
groups,-  income  groups  and  age  groups  in  order  to  relate  directly 
the  marketing  methods  -to  consumer  demand.  '  The  results  would  be 
compared  with  nutritional  needs  and  made  available  to  State 
agencies  and  the  industry  as  an  improved  basis  for  educational 
ani  promotional' work.  These  studies  would  indicate  what  can  and 
should- be  oLone- to  endourage  increased  consumption  of  specific 
commo-dities^,  . ...  .f  - 

Development  of  new  and  .expanded  market  outlets  --  Merely  learning 
more  ab.o.ut  the  .-weak  points  and  strong  points  of  the  present,.- 
marketing  ..and  distribution  system  will  not  be  suff  icient  .t.o, 
support  an  , a'b'undant  agriculture^  The  developn.ent  of  nev-/  and 
expanded- market  outlets  for  agricultural  commodities  is'  partic¬ 
ularly,  import  ante  This  will  require  research,  education  and 
seryice...efforts  tO'  increase'" nutrition  knowledge,  improve,  food 
habits,  and  deprens.e.  costs  -  in;  distributing  foods.,  ...If  .  di-stribu-  ■ 
tion  costs  can  be  reduced,  and  distribution  margins  narrowed  at 
the  same  time,  larger  markets  can  be  opened  up.  Another 
important  aspect  \\rould  be  the  possibility  of  a  continued  high 
rate  of  foreign  demand. 

Price,  supply,  demand  relationships  —  In  some  instances  the  only 
missing  link  is  simple  information  as  to  supply  and  demand^  More 
economic  data  and  knowledge  are  needed  regarding  the  factors 
affecting  prices;  the  responsiveness  of  production  to  prices  and 
other  factors;  price  relationships  with  competing  products;  and 
consumer  response  to  price  change. 

Terminal  markets  — ■  There  is  a  need  for  accumulating  and  analyz¬ 
ing  basic  statistics  and  information  indica.tive  of  the  r.arket 
system  as  it  now  operates.  Such  market  appraisals  arc  needed 
not  only  in  order  to  s\:iggest  methods  for  reducing  the  time 
required  to  bring  products  to  market,  the  excess  use  of  labor, 
and  the  large  loss  of  products,  but  also  to  compromise  the  con¬ 
flicting  interests  of  local  governments,  property  ovmers,  handers, 
labor  and  transportation  agencies. 
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Transportation  '■ —  The  greatest  need  in.  transport, at ipn  is  for 
hetter  equipment,  more  care  in  handling  and  prompter,  service., 

Research  is  needed  to  develop  improved  refrigerator  cars, 
other  refrigeration  facilities,  and  methods  of  handling. 

Service  is  needed  so  that  producers  and  distributors  understand 
the  transportation  requirements  of  the  commodities  to  he  dis¬ 
tributed.  The  entire  field  of  transportation  costs,  its  com¬ 
position  and  relationship  to  an  efficient  distribution  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  is  virtually  untouchede  : 

Grades  and  standards  — ■  Inasmuch  as  new  products  are  constantly 
being  developed,  and  consumer  preferences  are  not  static,  the 
characteristics  of  existing  products  may  change  resulting  in  a 
constant  need  for  reviewing  and  revising  present  grades,  stand¬ 
ards  of  measurement,  specifications,  or  promulgating  new  stand¬ 
ards.  This  is  essentia-1  if  consxmier  preferences  ape  to  bo 
adequately  reflected  and  if  producers  are  to  receive  prices 
commensurate  with  the  quality  of  the  products  produced.  The  ^  j 

Whole  field  of  glades  needs  to  be  explored  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  system  for  a,ll  commodity  groups  I 

which  could  be  more  easily  understood  by  consumers. 

Market  news  —  If  the  market  nev;s  services  are  to  be  of  maxi- 
mum  -assistance  to  the  farmer  in  determining  the  optimum  time 
and  place  of  sale,  and  to  shippers,  wholesalers,  and  others  in 
determining  supply-demand  conditions  on  specific  markets  for 
commodities  in  which  they  are  interested,  the  adequacy,  a-ccuracy, 
and  timeliness  cf  market  news  must  be  continually  reviewed, 

Adjustments  should  be  made  as  required  in  order  that  market 

reports  will  accurately  measure  market  statistics  and  be  as  i 

reliable,  as  complete,  as  useful,  and  as  sensitive  to  changes  • 

in  market  conditions  as  is  practicable  to  make  them®  There  is 

also  the  constant  question  of  extending  market  news  to  cover 

additional  commodities  and  markets,  and  to  iac:lude  additional 

types  of  information. 


CHMGES  ■  BT'  "LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  change'&^'-in  the  language,' .of  this •  item' as- 
follows  (new  language  underscored)  i  .  ,  _ 

To  enable  the  Secretary  to- -carry  intp  .effect  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  of  August  l4,  1946  (Public  Law  733)  as  amended 
_  by  the  Agt  of  July  31._  1947  (Public  liaw  297)  >  *  *  *  P-fbvided 
further.  That  the  Secretary  may  make,  available  to  .any  . 
bureau,  office^  or  agency  of  the.  Department  such  amounts 
from  this  appropriation  as  may  be  necebsary’ to  'carry"  out  the 
...functions  for  which  it  is:-.made  (but  amounts  made  available- 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Office' of  the  Solicitor,  and 
Office  of  Information  shall  not  exceed  those  ii,hich  the 
Director  of  the 'Bureau  of  .the  .Budget ,  after' a~  hearing  thereon 
with  representatives  of  the  Department,  shall  determine),,  and 

any  such  amounts  shall  be  in  addition  to  'amounts  transferred 
or  otherwise  made  available  to  other  appropriation  items  of 
the  Departments  *  *  *  ;  - 

'  I 

The  first  change  in  language  inserts ■  appropriate  refercncelto  the  Act'!' 
of  July  31 j  1947  (Public  Law' 297) "^hich  amended- the  - Pe search • and. Market 
ing  Act  of  1946  .to  provide  that  not  less  than  20  pdrcentum-'-of '  the  funds 
appropriated  under  Section  9(a)  of  Title  I, -  instead  of  20  percentum  of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  shall- be  used  by  State".agri- 
cultural  experiment  stations  for  conducting • marketing -research  projects 

The  second •  change  in  language  'provides  that -any  arao-unts  which'-'may  be 
made  available  to  the  Off  ice  '  of  the  '  Secretaryc  Of  f  ice  ’  of  '  Information,! 
and  the'  Office  of'jthe  Solicitor  for  carrying  out -any -functions  assigned 
to  such  offices  in  connection  with  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of’  -' 
1946  shall  bb  .deiermine.d.'  by.  .the  Director  .of  ■  the  Bureau- of  .-the  ■  Budget^  " 
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ITEMIZATION  OE  ESTIMATES 

Appropr iat ion:  Research  and ‘Marketing  Act  of  1946 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item  ■ 

Estimate,  " 

I94g  ■  . f ■ 

Budget  '  :Increase  (+) 

•  Estimates'  ?  or 

1949  "  ? decrease  (-) 

O' 

Appropriation  or.  estimate 

$9,000,000; 

• 

$19 , 000 , 000  :'4-$10 , 000 , 000 

Transferred  to  ^Research  on  agri-  ; 

■  '  i  ' 

♦ 

cultiiral  problems  otf  Alaska^'  ,  :  • 

10,460: 

20,920*« 

-i'10,460 

■  ■  ■  c 

'  ■  ■  ‘ ■ 

~v- 

Total  obligations  ..c. : 

8.9S9.540A 

18,979:.  020? 

9,929,540 

Obligations  by  Objects 

Standard  Classification  : 

' 

01 

Personal  services  .  : 

3,244,232: 

7,100,000: 

+3,255,762 

02 

336,024: 

475,000: 

+132,916 

03 

Transportation  of  things  ..c,  : 

51.795: 

100,000: 

+48,205 

o4 

Communication  services  : 

37*865: 

60 j 000: 

422,135 

Penalty  mall  , A  c  o'.c  c  o  : 

S,962: 

15,000: 

+6,032 

05 

Rents  and  utility . services  S 

3>+.930; 

100,000? 

■+-65,070 

06 

Printing  and  binding  : 

]9»107: 

100,000; 

+80,893 

07 

Other  contractual  services  : 

1,443,076: 

2,600,000: 

+1,156, 92lj 

Og 

Supplies  and  materials  .co  <.00  : 

350,255’^ 

550,000?. 

+199,145 

09 

,  Equipment  ,  0  0 . « « V.  1 

725,322? 

1,200,000: 

+474,618 

10 

Lands  and  structures  : 

322,700: 

1,850,000; 

+1=527,300 

11 

2.,4i4„54o? 

4, 829 >080: 

+2,4i4,54o 

17T~ 

Grand  total  obligations  : 

2,929,540s 

12,979,080; 

+9.929,540 

1/  Note: Since  the  details  of  the  individual  projects  or  fields  of  work, 

and  the  cooperative  relationships  thereon  for  fiscal  year  1949 
are  yet  to  be  worked  out  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  a  breakdown  of  proposed 
expenditures  by  objective  classification  for  fiscal  year  1949^ 
For  the  purposes  of  these  estimates,  however.,  the  svimmary 
schedule  appearing  above  reflects  the  best  Judgment  as  to  how 
the  amounts  recommended  for  appropriation  might  be  distributed 
by  object  of  eixpenditure  in  1949c  Eue  to  the  natixoe  and 
complexities  of  the  program  this  distribution  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  rough  approximation  only  and  subject  to  change  as 
the  program  develops  and  working  relationships  between  cooperat- 
.  ing  agencies  on  individual  projects  or  lines  of  work  become 
more  clearly  definedo 


PROGRAI/I,  pEVELOmENTS  UNDER  THE  RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING  ACT 


During  the.  first  year  after-  passage  of  the  Act  a  concrete  program  was 
developed  under  which  work  was  initiated  after  funds  were  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1948o  Program  cLevelopment  passed 
through  a  number  of  stages*  Several  months  were  spent  in  consultation 
witH  many  groups. -interested  in  the  Act,  bringing  to  their  attention  its 
content  and  significance  and  seeking  their  cooperation. and  their  ideas 
on  the  most  effective  ways  of  carrying  it  out,,;  , 

Advisory.  Committees  Appointed  ,  *  .  '  ' 

National  Advisory  Committee  —  As  provided  for  in  the  Research  and  Market- 
ing  Act  the  appointment  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee. >vhioh .  is  com¬ 
posed  of  eleven  members  (six  being  farmers  or  their 'represent-ativers')  was 
appointed  by  the  Secretary,  Committee  of.  Nine  representing  th.e.,. directors 
of  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  was  established,.  This 
represented  the  start  of  positive  program  planning  work  for  1948,  In 
the  first  meeting  the  National  Advisory. Committee  emphasized  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  Act  for  achieving  pro'fitable  utilization  and  wide 
distribution  of  a-  high  level  of  agricultvral  production.  It  emphasized 
likewise  the  importance  of  having  broad  participation  in  the  planning 
in  order  that  a  cbordirAted  and  practical  program  would  be  developed* 

To  achieve  that,  it  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  commodity 
and  functional  advisory  committees  to  include  representatives  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  industry,  government  and^  science*  ■ 

Experiment  Station  Committee  of  Nine  -  The  C.ommittee  of  Nine  working 
with  regional  associations  of  experiment  station  direct.ors  determined 
upon  a  list  of  field.s  of  wopk  to  be  included  in  the-  initial  program 
of  regional  research.  They  initiated^  a  series  of  regional  and  inter¬ 
regional  meetings  pf  experiment  station  workers  for  the  development  of 
the  cooperative  programs  in  these  fiel^  Representatives'  of  Department 
agencies  likewise  participated  in  these  meetings,  and  consulted  with 
the  State  people  on  research  work  that  could  be  more  effectively  con¬ 
ducted  "With  close  Federal-State  cooperation.  Representatives  of  in¬ 
dustry  also  partisipated. 

Producer— and- Indus try  Committees  -  On  December  27,  1946,  the  Secretary 
appo-in'ted  an  Adminis'trator  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  .-Act  of  1946 
who  was  .given  responsibility  for  program  development  under  the  Acb, 

Under  his  s.upervision  and  with  the  advice  of  the  National  Advisory  ■ 
Committee  in  later  meetings,  "twenty  commodity  advisory  committees  and 
a  transportation  advisory  comniittee  composed  of  non-governmental  repre¬ 
sentatives  were  appointed.  All  but  one  of  these  committees  met  during 
the  spring  months  of  1947,  Charts  Nos,  I  and  II  which  follqw  show  the 
committee  structure  and  the  various  commodities  and  functions  represented'" 
by  ad'vlsory  committees. 

Executive  secretaries  were  appointed  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  work  with  the  committees.  Each  producer- industry  advisory  committee 
had  as  its  governmental  counterpart  a  working  group  composed  of  spec¬ 
ialists  representing  Department  agencies  and  State  Departments  of 
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Agriculture  and  State  experiment  stations*,  These  working  groups  drafted 
statements  for  use  by  the  commodity  and  functional  advisory  committees 
which  summarized  the  problems  in  each  field  and  outlined  current 
research  and  service  activities  and  indicated  as  a  basis  for  discussion 
additional  work  which  the  Department  believed  to  be  needed  for  dealing 
with  these  problems,* 

After  considering  reports  presented  by  the  working  ’  groups the  commodity 
and  functional  advisory  committees ' developed  specific  program  recom¬ 
mendations,  including  relative  priorities  for  dif^rent  lines  of  work,. 
These  reports  were  distributed' to  interested  agencies  and  officials  in 
the  Department,  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  and  to  all, State 
agencies  for  information  and  comment*  They  v^ere  .likexvise  made- avail— - 
able  to  the  public. 

Summary  of  Program  Development 

Proposals  were  developed  for  specific  prbjects  to*be  carried  on  under 
the  Act  from  the  following  sources  of  ma'terialj  .  -i.i  , 

(a)  Advisory  committees,  outlining  commodity  and  functional  ,  ‘ 

programs, 

(b)  Department 'WO iking  groups,  outlining ' similar  programs  in 

all  fields  including  those  not  Covered  by  advisory 
committees  t,  . 

(c)  Experiment  Station  Committee  of 'Nine, . recommending" the 

regional  research  program,  including'  Department  coopera-^ 
tion  in  regional  projects*  '  ,  ■ 

(d)  State  departments  of  agriculture  and  depar-bments  and  , ,  ,, 

bureaus  of  markets.  State  extension  .services,  and  State  ' 
agricultural  experiment  stations',  proposing  specific 
projects  and  Departmental  cooperaticn^, 

(e)  Numerous  suggestions j'krequests ,  and  specific  proposals' 

received  from  private  organizations,  agencies  and 
individuals,  '  '  '■  •  ' 

(f)  Specific  projects ‘.developed  by  the  staff  of  agencies  of 
the  Depar-tment, 

Program  Determination 

From  the  specific  project  proposals  and  'other-t'yailabie„:,^terial  a  -  - 
program  for  fiscal  year  1948' was  outlined  and  presented  to  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  Revisions' ‘in  the  program'  were  made  in  the  light, 
of  the  committee's  recommendations.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these 
recommendations  that '  individual  pirojects' were  given  final  review  and 
funds  -allotted  for  initiation  of  wo-rk,  ' The  manner  in  which  the  1948 
program  was  formulated  is  graphically  presented  in  *-Gha'rt  No,  III  which 
follows*  '  '■ 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES  UNDER 
RESEARCH  &  MARKETING  ACT  OF  1946 
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Cotton  7.  Grain  12.  Rice  17.  Tree  Nuts 

Dairy  8.  Livestock  13,  Seeds  18,  Vegetable 

Deciduous  Fruit  9.  Peanut  14.  Soybeans  &  Flaxseed  19.  Wfool 

Dried  Beans  6;  Peas  10*  Potato  15.  Sugar 
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Program  Policies 

A  numtier  of  principles  have  guided  selection  of  the  work  to  he  undertaken 
First,  those  new  lines  of  activity  vrithin  the  varioijn  fields  of  vrork 
offering  real  possihilities  of  dividends  to  agriculture  should  he  under¬ 
taken  immediately.  Second,  a  proper  balance  should  he  maintained  hetvieen 
basic  research,  anplied  and  developmental  research  and  service  v/ork  in 
support  of  the  research  program.  Third,  efforts  should  he  concentrated 
to  do  an  effective  job  in  the  fourteen  selected  fields ■ rather  than 
scattered  in  superficial  attempts  to  do  something  on  a  multiplicity  of 
different  problems, 

Participation  by  State  agencies  is  provided  for  and  encouraged.  Con¬ 
tracts  -with  public  and  private  agencies  are  being  undertaken  whenever 
this  viill  expedite  the  program,  and  v/hen  the  work  can  be  performed  more 
effectively  or  at  less  cost.  Projects  authorizing  the  conduct  of  re¬ 
search  and  service  work  by  contract  involving  approximately  $1,000,000 
have  been  approved. 

Organization  for  Carrying  out  the  Program 

An  Office  of  Administrator,  R-^search  and  Marketing  Act,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Administrator  exercises  general  oversight  over  the  v;hole 
program,  and  also  has  special  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of 
marketing  vrork  throughout  the  Department  and  for  coordination  of  market¬ 
ing  v/ith  production,  education,  and  research  activities.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  a  staff  of  five  specialists  who  assist  him  in  the  development, 
revievr,  and  over-all  administration  of  the  research  and  service  programs 
under  the  Act,  They  also  serve  as  executive  secretaries  to  the  non¬ 
governmental  commodity  and  functional  advisory  committees.  The  fields 
in  vrhich  these  five  specialists  vrork  are  as  follovrs; 

1,  Grains,  feed,  seed,  rice,  beans  and  peas,  and  forest  products. 

2,  Fruits,  vegeta-bles,  potatoes,  and  tree  nuts. 

3,  Cotton,  ■  sugar ,  fats  and' oils,-  and  t obacco . 

4,  Livestock,  wool,  dairy  and  poultry. 

5,  General  functional,  or  cross-commodity  programs. 

Steps  have  likevrise  been  taken  during  the  yea.r  to  deal  vrith  a  number 
of  subsidiary  problems  ra,ised  by  the  Act,  It  early  became  apparent 
tha.t  proper  integration  of  the  nevr  program  ’-rould  require  even  more  . 
extensive  coordination,  both  of  research  and  marketing  services,  than 
the  existing  organization  of  the  Department  provided.  At  the  same 
time,  the  need  for  close  integration  of  the  nev/  vrork  ^ath  that  already 
being  carried  on,  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  experienced  personnel 
and  economy  in  the  use  of  existing  facilities,  made  it  undesirable  to 
establish  separate,  completely  nevr  agencies  for  conducting  the  research 
and  service  vrork. 

The  Agricultural  Research  Administrator  has  been  given  responsibility 
for  coordination  of  all  research  (except  economic  research)  throughout 
the  Department ,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  halving  over-all 
responsibility  in  the  economic  field.  To  facilitate  Federal-State 
cooperation  in  research,  the  chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
has  been  made  an  Assistant  Ad’^inistrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Administration. 
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On  the  marketing  side,  a  separcate  Assistant  Administrator  for  Market¬ 
ing  has  been,  established  within  the  Production  end  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration.  He  will  be  responsible  for  supervision  of  all  marketing 
research  and  service  work  in  that  agency.  A  new  Marketing  Research 
Branch,  reporting  directly  to  him  vrill '"be  a  focal  point  for  the 
marketing  research  profcram  vrithin  the  Production  and  Marketing  Admin¬ 
istration, 

Content  of  the  Program  '  ’ 

The  resea,rch  and  service  -orosram  developed  under  the  Act  places  particu 
lar  emphasis  on  develonment  of  new  and  extended  uses  of  agricultural 
nroducts,  especially  those  like  cotton,  pothtoes,  citrus  fruit,  and  non 
fat  dry  milk  solids  for  vrhich  future  surpluses  are  likely  to  develop. 
Punds  ecarmarked  for  utilization  research  in  Section  10(a)  of  the  Act 
is  being  used  chiefly  for  additional  lat)Oratory  and  pilot  plant  inves- 
tigcati'ons  of  nevr  and  improved  nr ocessed  products  and,  especially  indus¬ 
trial  uses  for  a^gricultural  raw  materials. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  vfhich  are  ear-marked  for  marketing  research  and 
service  by  Title  II  of  the  Act,  funds  available  for  general  research 
in  cooperation  vdth  State  exneriment  stations  'are  being  used  for  market 
ing  research.  Accordingly,  funds  provided  for  marketing  research  and 
services  under  Title  II  are  being  used,  in  the  main,  for  marketing  ser¬ 
vices.  These  include;  (l)  market  development  vfork  in  cooperation 
vrith  State  agencies,  including  esnecically ’programs  for  fuller  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seasonal  surpluses  through  regular  marketing  channels;  (p)  im¬ 
provement  of  marketing  facilities  and  of  methods  and  equipment  for 
handling  products  more  efficiently  in  Such  facilities,  including  assem¬ 
bly  and  terminal  markets  and  or  age  and  transnortation  facilities;  and 
(3)  aeta.iled  ana^lysis  of  marketing  efficiency  and  means  of  reducing 
costs.  Basic  research  is  being  conducted  on  consumer  preferences, 
grades  and  standards,  and  on  consumer  education  and  market  informa¬ 
tion.  Work  is  atso  'be  ■undertaken  in  connect  ion  with  processing,  con¬ 
ditioning,  and  packaging  of  various  cOmmodi'bieS  to  redtice  waste  and 
increase  sa.la.bility.  Under  the  regional  research  program,  the  experi¬ 
ment  sta.tions  are  'concentrating  on  cooperative  Studies  of  commodity 
marketing  problems. 

On  research  other  than  utilization  and  marketing’amder  Sections  9 
"nd  lQ(b)  of  the  Act,  the  Pepartment  and  the  States  are  giving  par¬ 
ticular  emr)hasis  to  farm  mechanization,  to  research  on  insect  and 
disease  control,  to 'new  develonments  in  anima.1  breeding,  and  to  the 
introduction  cand  development  of  nev/  plants'. 

In  addition  to  this  v;ork,  provision  is  being  made,  both  a.t  the  Federal 
and  al  the  State  level,  for  an  intensified  program  of  nutritional 
research,  for  research  on  farm  buildings,  for  fundamenta.!  studies 
of  cotton  breeding  and  genetics,  for  introduction  of  new  crops  for 
industrial  use' and  for  vrork  in  several  other  fields. 
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ESTIIvIATED  OBLIGATIONS  BY  LSgISLATIVE  AUTHORIZATION  AHD  PROJECT.  1948 

Title  I,  Sec.  9  -  Payments  to  States  for  Research  at  State 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 


I.  Marketing  research  .  .  $  960,000 

II.  Research  other  than  marketing  .  1,465,000 

Administration  hy  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  .  75.000 


Total .  2,500,000 


Title  1.  Sec.  10a  -  Utilization  Research  - 

I.  Developing  nev/  and  improved  uses  of  agricultural.  $2,2979  500 


commodities 

II.  Improving  human  nutrition  and  extending  food 

uses  of  agricultural  commodities  .  175,000 

III.  Preservation  and  imurovement  of  quality  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  spoilage  ‘in  agricultural  commodities 

■betv/een  producer  and  consumer .  437.500 

Over-all  administration,  .  90.000 


Total  ...............  3,000,000 


Title  1,  Sec.  lOh  -  Research  other  than  Utilization 


I.  Develonment  af  nev;  and  mere  profitable  uses  of 
resources  of  manpower,  soils,  water,  plants 

and  animals. . . $  538,000 

II.  Reducing  hazards  and  risks  in  agricultural 

production.  ......  .  .  .  412,000 

III.  More  efficient  and  satisfactory  use  of  farm  build¬ 
ings,  f.arm  houses,  farm  machinery,  and  power  .  ,  280,000 

IV.  Im'oroving  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  ,225,000 
Over-all  administration . . .  45 . 000 


Total . 1,500,000 

Title  II  -  Morketlng  Research  and  Services 

I.  Developing  new  market  information  and  basic  data  .  276,000 

II.  Developing  new  and  expanded  market  outlets  ....  419,300 

III.  Reducing  marketing  costs  and  margins  .  185,500 

IV.  Developing  new  standards  and  grading  to  improve 

marketability  of  farm  products  .........  206,500 

V.  Imuroving  marketing  methods,  facilities  and 

equipment,  ....  .  401,200 

VI.  Developing  new  processing  n.nd  packaging  techniques 

to  minimize  v;aste  and  increase  salability  ,  ,  .  ,  226,000 

VII.  Analyses  of  demand  and  consumer  preferences  for 

agricult'ural  -oroducts.  . .  205,500 

Over-all  administration . 80.000  ‘ 


Total 


2,000,000 
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Program  Tables  --,Thero  is  set- forth  "below -a  '  list  of  supplementary  tables 
which  inc Ipd e '  3 e fa'i'  1 '  an 3"' '  bve ra  1 1  su’^maries  "of  work  being  performed  in 
fiscal  year  1948  under,,  the  Act  :  , 

Table  1  -  Allocations  by  Agency,  Fiscal  Year  1948. 

Table  2  -  Allocations  'by  Cormodities ,  Fiscal  Year  1948, 

Table  3a  -  Research  at  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations, 
Fiscal  Year  1948, 

Table  3b  -  Utilization  Research.,-;.  .Proiect  Su”'m,ary  by  Agency, 
Fiscal  Year  1948, 

Table  Sc  -  Research  Other  Than  Utilization  -  Project  Summary 

by  Agency,  Fiscal  Year  194S.  . ; 

Table  3d  -  Marketing  Research  and,  Seryices,.  Project  Summary 
by  Agency,  Fiscal  Year  1948, 

Table  4a  -  Specific  Lihes  of ' Ut ilizati on  Research  Being  Con¬ 
ducted  by  the'  Department  or  liy  Contract  Under 
Section  10  (a)  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 

'  Table  shows'ageftcy  of ‘ Department  responsible  and 

allotment  of  funds.  , 


Table  4b  -  Specific  Lines  of  Research  Other  Than  Utilization 
Being  Conducted  by  the  Department j, in  Cooperation 
withk'State  iigr iciiltural  Pixpsriment  Stations  under 
Section ’.10  (b)'Of  the  ’  Research  and  Marketing,.  Act , 
Table  shov/s  agency  of  Departm.ent  responsible  .a,nd 
^  '  allotment  of  -funds, 

Table  4c  -  Specific  Lines  of  ^'.^arket ihg  Re'search  and  Service 

■  Work  Being  Conducted  Under  Title  II  of  the  Research’ 
’  •  ■  ^and  -Marketing  'Adt  with  nespohsible  agencies  and 
allotment  of  funds. 
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TABLE  I 

RESEARCH  AM)  MARKETING  ACT  OF  1946 
ALLOCATIONS  BY  AGENCY,  FISCAL  YEAR  igUS 


BUREAU  CR.  AGENCY  . 

r  - .  .  '  Sec<  9  - 

kgricttltiiral •  &  Industrial  ' 

Chemistry  ^  .  ;  $  '  - 

)airy  Indus;try  - 

Lnimal  Industry  ^  '  - 

Sntomology  &  Plant  : 

Quarantine  v  - 

luman  Nutrition  &  Home 
Economics^  •  - 

Eant  Industry  Soils  &  • 

I  Agri  curtural  Engineering  - 

)ffice  of’  E^eriment  ■  ; 

Station's  ’  -  ^  2,500»000 

Lgriculturai  Economics'  - 

Porest  Service  '  ’  - 

soil  Conservation 
Service  - 

Parm  Credit,  Administration  *- 

extension  Service 
)ffice 'of  Fore'ign  U  .  . 

Agri  eultu'ral- Relations  -  .  ' 

Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  - 

)ffice  of  Administrator ,RI^IA: 

Over— all  administration  — 

)ffice  of  Administrator,  ARA: 
Over-all  administration  - 

fice  of  Secretary  - 

)ffice  of  Information  - 

Total  $2,500,000 


Title  I  .  „ Titl^Jl 

-  Sec,  i  of  a)  Sec,  ro(h)' 


$1,883,900 

78,,6Q0 

90,000 

$  - 

120,000 
'  ,  131,000 

i : 

100,000  , 

121,000 

35,000 

250,000 

55,000 

- 

347. 5ci) 

601 , ooo  _ 

15*000 

30,000 

ioo,oo'o 

'  10,000 
245,00.0 
25,000 

353.000 

- 

65,000 

15.U5D 

60,000 

226,000 

75.000 

25,000 

6U,550 

3, 169, 000 

54,000 

27,000 

59,000 

27,000 

5,000 

9,000 

000 

000 

000 

3 , 000 
5,000 

$3,000,000 

$1,500,000 

$2,000,000 

Total 


$1,883,900 

198,600 

221,000 

256,000 

305,000 

963.500 

2,510,000 

628,000 

125,000 

65,000 

75,450 

226,000 

75,000 

1,258,550 

140,000 

40,000 
11 , 000 
18 , 000 
'$9,000,000 


Table •  2  •  • r 

RES^.RCH,J1TD.  rjiREElTl'TG  i^C-T  OP^  1946':  '-  r 
Alloca?6i&n's  by-'-Gemmot^-itie's,  Fiscal  Year  1948 


■'  “  i4  P..:Ti.tle  l.,.  „  ^itle  J-c-  r-'.'Trile  I   ;  .Title  II  lota  I 

Cornnodity  Sec  ,  19- See  *  10(a  ) ’'  See','' 10(13') . 


General  . 

$2,500^000  .f>  380^.000. 

.  4 .  .76o.,.ooo 

^i,239:>500 

14,879,300- •  ^ 

Foul  try-  ■■ 

'  .144^900, 

■■■.-58,550 

.  60,000 

263  >4^0 -■ 

Dairy  r. 

93,600- 

.'  ■  13^,100 

.  21,000 

249>?P0  '*■4 

Livestock 

■'  . -90,000 

'■  154,400 

100,000 

'344;4ooi'' 

Wool 

50,000. 

,.-1,000 

-  34,000 

85,000- ■ ' 

Fruit? -and  *' 

'  '  '  ■ 

< 

'  .  .  n  ' 

Ve^e  table  s 

,  515,^000 

-92,950 

.145,000 

752,950 ■ . 

Tobacco  ''b 

'45,000' 

■  '  15,000 

27 ,000 

87,000'" 

Sup;ar 

.  1  ■  '  •; 

.20,000 

■  15,  000'. 

.■I-;  3-5,000 

Field  Crops 

■  “565,000 

- 

170,200 

"■755,200 

Fats,  and.  Oils 

.  .87,000 

20,000 

S2.,000 

159,000  , 

Cotton.  ■  . 

•-  '.•654,500 

143,000 

-52,500  • 

''0-830,000  ■ 

Forest.  Products 

■y'  -  ’■,*185,000 

- 

■  4,000 

189,000 

pots,  toes 

’  120,000 

55,000 

- 

175,000 

Overall 

- 

, Adnini stra tiqn 

■'  /  ;p0;.000 

..  45,000 

•  80,000'  ■ 

■■  215,000 

Id'tal 

(^2,500,000  ■^3,.o0o,0oo 

bl,,^00,.000  ■ 

b2,.00o,OO0 

09,o0o,o00  , 

f  .  •  ;  v- 

■ '  '  ' 

.  ,  . 
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Table  3(a) 

RESEARCH  AND  MARKETING  ACT  ©F  1946 

Research  At  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations 
Fiscal  Year^  1948 

Title  I,  Sec»  9 


I  Marketing  Research 

Cotton. . . . . . . $ 

Fruits  and  vegetables . .  ...... . 

Milk  and  dairy  products . . . 

Livestock  and  livestock  products . 
Poultry  and  eggs*..,. . . 

Potatoes  •  • . ...  «.t  .  •’ 

'OPher  commodities  . . . . . . . 

Sub-total 

II  Research  other  than  Marketing  ^ 

CQtton’'bre6ding  and' mechanization. . . . . 

Foods  and  human  nutrition*........ . . 

New  crops  for  industrial  uses  . . . . 

Newcastle  disease  of  poultry . . 

Rural  housing  and  farm  structures . . 

Beef  cattle,  dairy  and  poultry  breeding.. . . 

0 1 he r  researc h ........................j. ......... 

Sub-total .......................... .... . . . 

Administration  by  Office  ©f  Experiment  Stations.*..... 

.  ••  '■  ■  Total  a'ppropria'tion.  Title  I,  Sec*  9... 


Estimated 

^jnount 


65,000 

216,000 

140,000 

140,000 

156,000 

108,000 

125,000 

960,000 


183,000 
2  2  9-,  000 
40,000 
45,000 
197,000 
159,000 
61 2',  000 
1,465,000 

75,000 

2^500,000 


Table  3(b) 

RESE/HCH.,  ND  ivlj.,RK£.T;!:NG  ACT  OF  I946 
Utilization  Research  -  Project  Summary  by  Apency,  Fiscal  Year  I948 

Title  I,.  Sec.  10(aV 
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Table  3(c) 

RESEARCH  AND  MRKETING  ACT  OF  1946 
Research  other  than  Utilization  *-  Project  Summary  by  iigency 

Fiscal  Year  194S 
Title  I,  Section  10(b) 


■Bureau 

I 

Envelopment 
of  new  and 
more  profit¬ 
able  uses  of 
resources  of 
manpower, 

soils j  water 
plants,  and 
animals. 

II 

Reducing 

hazards 

and 

risks  in 
agricul¬ 
tural 
produc¬ 
tion. 

III  :  IV 

More  effi-  : Improving 
•cient  an-d  ■  jthe  mar- 
satisfac-  :keting  of 
tory  use  ;agricul- 

of  farm  :tural 

buildings,'  :commodi- 
farm  houses,!  ties, 
farm  machi-j,  .  , 

nery,  and  ;  ' 

power.  ; 

O'ver-  jTotal 

all  *  rAppropria- 

Admin-:tion 

istra-: 

tion  ; 

BDI 

120,000 

- 

-■ 

-  :  120,000 

BAI 

85,000 

45,000 

•  ;■  1,000 

-  :  131,000 

BEPQ 

- 

120,000 

-  :  i  .  ,  1,000 

-  !  121,000 

BHNPIE 

- 

• 

45:, 000  {  10,000.. 

-j  55,000 

BPISAE 

251,000 

172,000 

145,000  :  33,000 

-  601,000 

BAE 

'  '40,000 

15,000 

'  "  '90,000'  ;■  100,000' 

■  ■■  -  ■/  245,000 

FS  , 

. 

2.5,000 

’  -  i 

-  ;  25,000 

SCS 

30,000 

35,000 

-  : 

-  :  65,000 

FC  A  '■ 

. . -  r  '15,450' 

15,450 

PMA 

- 

-'5  64,550 

.  -  J  64,550 

EXp  a  S'b  3;  * 

^  10,000 

- 

. — f . — 

■  -  t  10,000 

Off,  Inf. 

2,000 

- 

-■  :  - 

2,000::  4,000 

Off .Sec, 

- 

- 

-  j 

3,000:  3,000 

Adm.ARA  j 

13 ',000:  13,000 

Adm,  RI,1A 

-  • 

- 

-  ; 

27,000:  27,000 

TOTALS- 

* 

■  -  538,000 

412,000 

*  '  *  - » 

280,000_  •_  225^000 

45,000'  1,500,000 

Table  3(d) 

RES£.ARCH  and  mrketing  act  of  1946 
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TABLE  4(a) 

RESEARCH  AHD  IIARKETIHG'  ACT  OF  1946 
specific’ LIHES  OF  UTILIZATIOir  RESEARCH,  1948 
Title  I.,  .Sec.  10(a) 

Deveroping  Hew  and  Improved  Uses  of  Agricultural  Commodities 

7 1..'  '  Gfenerai- 

a,-  Investigation  of  tanning  and '  development  of  new 

tanning  materials  (BAIC )  C’50,000 

b'.-'  Use  of  .agriculti^al  products  as'  insectic.ides  and 

accessory  materials  CBEPQ) i .  50,000 

c.  Production  of  antibiotics  from -agricultural 

sources  (BAIC  )  50,000 

de  Preparation  of  current  and  special  reports  and 
publications;  printing  review  in  connection  with 
RlIA  projects  on  utilization  (INF)  5,000 

■  "e^  \  Study  of  the  propertie s  .of  apiary  products  to 

develop  new  and  improved  uses  (BEPQ)  ■  10,000 

'f.  Fxmds  allocated  for  conducting  projects’ by^ 

C  on  t  rac  t  •’**-f«*  m'v  9- v***  o  ••  •  *  641,900 


2.  '  Hairy  ■  •  •  ,  .  ' 

a.  .  Utilization  of  milk,  skim  milk  and  whey  protein  in 

the  manufacture  of  cheese  (BDl)  . 25,000 

"b',"' Utilization,  of  milk  and  milk  products'  in  evaporated, 
condensed,  and  dried  milk  and  -  in  other  food 

products  (EDI)  . . i ..... »  .  25,000 

c',.  Disposal  of  dairy  wastes  (BAIC)  . .  15,000 

'd,.' ‘Utilization  of  milk  solids  in  ice  cream  and  milk 

sherberts  (BDl)  . . 8,600 

3,  .  Livestock  ,  - 

a.  Economic  utilization,  of  farm-grovm  feeds,  in  live¬ 
stock  production  (BAE)  30,000 


4,  '  Wool .  '  •  .  •  ■ 

a. -  Study  of .  fvmdamental  characteristics  of  wool  as  a 

,  means  of .  de'Vel  oping  new  and  improved  uses  (BAIC),.  20,000 

b.  Utilization  of  wool,  grease  and  other  Wool  by¬ 
products  (BAIC  )  .  .  . . . .  30,000 

5,.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  ’  * 

a«-  Construction  of  a  citrus  fruit  laborat (jrj''  including 
'  ■' installation  of  basic  equipment  (baIC  )  ............  250,000 

b. ^  NeXT  and  improved  uses  of  citrus  products  (BAIC)  ..  60,000 

c, .  New  and  improved  uses  of  deciduous  fruits 

especially  to'  prevent  y/aste  (BAIC)  ■  40,000 


SFECIFIC  LINES  OF  UTILIZATION  RESEARCH,  1948 
Title  I,  Sec.  10(a)  -  Continued 

I..  Developing  New  and  Improved  Uses  of  Agricultural  Commodities  - 

Continued  r  -p  ,  v;  ■ 

5.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  -  Contig.ued 

d,  ,  Commorcial-scalo  -experimental  demonstration  of  the,  ,  .  , 

"'"'prdducti'dii  *bf''  poultry' “and  "'otTio  r’an.TmaT''f66ds'  'from 

vegetable  field  r/astes  (BAIC  )  ^  l/ 

o.  Design  and  construct  commercial  model  of  continuous  ~ 

typo  press -for  recovering  of  juice-'' from  pears  and  .  _ 

_  .  .frui-bs  .presenting  ,s  imilg.r  juicing  problems  and  their 

was-tes-  (BAIC  )  .  »■ . . . . . . . . . . . ^  l/ 

f ,  ,  .Subme.rged  _fermep.tat4pn^produc  tipn  of  edible  mush¬ 
room  mycelium  fr-om  agricultural  amstes  (BAIC  )  ....o'  15,000 

6.  Potatoes  . 

a.  Conversion  of  potatoes  to  more  stable  forms  and 

....products  Md  .  development  of  nevf  methods  of  using 
potatoes  for  feeds  and  non-food  uses  (BAIC)  80,000 

b*  .  poraracrcial-scalc  experimental  demonstrations  of  the 
drying  of  .pointoe.s  for  feed  and  other  industrial 
,  .uses  'by^nerrly  .developed  prop  css  (BAIC  •  l/ 

c.  Predetermining  the  cooking  quality  of  potatoes 

(BPISAE,  $5,000;  BIINHE,  $10,000)  . .  15,000 

7.  Tobacco  _  .... 

ac  Processing  Nicotina  Rustica  as  a  source  of  nicotine 

„  _  (BAIC)  . . . . . . .  15,000 

b*  Develop  information  on  the.-  relo.tion  of  chemical  and 
..  physical  ^propertie  s  _p_f  t^obacep  _tq  spe  ciflc  use 
•  ^.values,  and  devise  rapid  methods  for  their  determi-  ^ 

■  nation  (EPISAEj  '- . . -  . . '  30,000 


8 .  Field  Crops 

a.  Developing  industrial  and  other  outlets  for  grain- 
(alcohol,  fuel,  vitamins,  etc*)  and  evaluation  .of 
.  ,  the  .development  of  motpr^  fqels  in  experimental  and 

full  scale  engines  (BAIC)  . . .  150,000 

bo  Development  of  new  and  improved  food,  feed,  and 

industrial  uses  for  dried  -beans  and  peas  and  splits . 

and  culls  therefrom  (BAIC  )  . .  30,000 

c.  Develop  feed  and  other  uses  for  byproducts  from  ^  ; 
grain  and  other  prop  diversions^  ^to  alcohol  pro duc- 

”  liioh  (BAIC  J  . . . .  30, 000 

d.  Develop  nevf  and  improved  uses  for  rice  and  rice  by¬ 
products  and  better  methods,  of  .-storing  and 

processing  rice  (baIC  )  . . . . . .  <»  50,000 

/  e,  Estalolish  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  facilities,  to 

develop  improved  techniques  for  malting  barley  and  . 
es^aluating^  barley  quality  for  malting  (BPISAE)  .«.*  150,000 
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SPECIFIC  LINES  OF  UTILIZATI  ON  HESK.eiH,  1946 
Title  I,  See,  lO(a')  -  Continued 


I,  De-yoloping  ■  Notj-  and  InproYc'd  Use^  of  Agricultural  Commoditios  - 
C  ontinue  d 


8.  Field  Crops  -  Continued 

f.  Design,  construct  pilot  plant  oquipnent  and  operate 

to  fractionate  cereal  stardhes  using  a  ncv/ly 
developed  method  . . . 

g.  Industrial  >utilization  'of  su'hplus  supplies  and  of 

damaged  and  inferior  grades  of  food  and  feed  grains 
(PILl)  . . 


y 

y 


9,  Fats  and  Oils  "  i.  . 

a.  Quality  im-prqvcmont.  of  .peanut  products  and  neiv  uses 

for  peanut  oil  (3AIC )  . . .  30,000 

h.  Conversion  of  soybean  oil  to  fast-drying  oils  (BAIC  )  •  l/ 


10. 


Cotton 

a.  Irnprovenont  of  resisitanco  of  cotton  textiles  to 

soiling  ■  (-BAIO  . . . . 

b.  Fundamental  characteristics  of  cotton  fibers  as  a 
means  of  developing  entirely  neiv  uses  (BAIC.) 

c.  Develop  ne’er  and'  inp'r'ovod  products  from  cotton* 

fibers  through  processing  and  chemical  treatment 
(BAIC)  . . . . . . . . 

d.  Development  of  noiT  and  improved  products  from 
cottonseed  and  other  cotton  byproducts  (BAIC  )  .... 

e.  Increased  clothing  and  household  utilization  of 

cotton  through  the  improvement  of  the.  physical 
properties  of  fabrics  (BHNHE)  , 

f.  Relative  usefulness,,, to  consumers  of  cotton  ahd 

manufactured  fibers  in  household  and  clothing 
f abri  c  s  ( BHNHE )  . . . . 

g.  The  adaptation  of  cotton  yarn  for  tricot  knitting 

machines  (BAIC  )  . . . . . . 

h.  Application- of  infra-rod  technique  to  a  study  of 

the  deterioration  of  cotton  cellulose  . . 

i.  Improved  control  of  neps  in  the  manufacture  of  '' 

cotton  textiles  a............. . . 

j.  Improvement  of  cotton  xrcirp  yams  for  carpets  ..... 

k.  Development  of  an  improved  instrument  to  determine 
tensile  strength  of  individual  cotton  fibers  ..... 


y 


60,000 

75,000 

72,000 

50,000 

15,000 

1/ 

‘V 


1/ 


Part.  or  all*  of  research' under  this  project  to  be  conducted  by 
contract.  To  prevent  influencing  the  bids  of  prospective  con¬ 
tractors  by  revealing  the  Government's  estimate  of  the  cost  for 
the  particular  project,  the  total  amount  involved  is  included 
under  item  I,  l.f  above. 
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SPECIFIC  LIl'IES  OF  UTILIZATION  . RESEARCH,  1948 
Table  I,  Sec,  10(a)  -  Continued 

I,  -  Developinf^  No\v  and  Imp-roved  Uses  of  Agricultural  Coirnnodities  - 

Continued  . . '  ’ 

11,  Forest  Products  . 

a.  Increased  use  and  s ervic eabi 1 ity  of  farm  . 

timbers  (FS).,,, . . . . .  100,000 

be  Pilot  plant  production  of  gum  naval  stores 

derivatives,  (BAIC  )  ^ .  b ,  20,000 

'  . . .  "  Subtotal .  2,297,500 

II,  Improving  Human  Nutrition,  and  Extending  Food  Uses  of 

Agricultural  Commodities  ~ 

.  i  I  f  i  •  ^  I-  IP-  I  I  ‘ 

1,  General 

a.  Human  nutritional  requirements  of  population 
groups  as  indicated  by  nutritional  status  in 
relation  to  food  intake  (BiniHE)  50,000 

.,,*>•  ^  putritive'  value'  and'  palata.bility  of  foods 

especially  those,. for  which  an  expanded  market  is 

needed  (BHNHE).  ..  c  . . . . .  50,000 

Co  Potential  outlets  for  foods  as  indicated  by 

current  dietary  habits  of  families  in  U,S, (BHNHE)  75,000 

- Subtotal  .  175,000 

III,  Preservation  and  Improvement  of.  Quality  and  Prevention  of 

‘  ‘Spoilage  in  Agricultural  Commodities  Betiveen  Producer  and 

Consumer  ■  . 

'  'i I  ‘Gorie’ral  ' .  . " .  . 

a.  Treating  building  materials  of  agricultuml 

origin  to  prevent  insect  damage  (BEPQ)  . .  40,000 

2,  Poultry 

a.  Quality  preservation  of  poultry  products,  improved 
products  and  improved  techniques .  of  maintaii\ing 
quality  in  storage  (BAIC,  C;50,000j  BAI,-  Q30,p00)..  80,000 

’  '3,  Dairy 

a.  Preservation  of  milk  an.d  cream  by  freezing  and 
refrigeration  and  improved  techniques  for  main¬ 
taining  quality  in  storage  .  (bDI  )  ,  20,000 

4,  Livestock 

a.  Processing  in  relation  to  preservation  of.  quality 

and  nutritive  value  of  meats  (baI)  60,000 
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SPECIFIC  LINES  OF  UTILIZATION,  HESEA'SCH,  1948 
Table  I,  Sec-*  10(a)  -  Continued 

III',  Preservation  and  Improvement  of  Quality  and  Prevention  of 

Spoilage  in  Agricultural  Contmoditi os  Between  Pr o ducor  and 

Consumer 

5.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

^a,  C^mlity ..preservation  in  prepackaged  fruits  and 

vegotablos  ^BPlSiisE^ ■  #  •  •  •  •  •#  •  •  ^  ■'  35^000 

b«  Prevention  of  decay  and  spoilage  in  transported 

fruits  and  vegetables  (BPISilE ,  _15,000 

6*  Ficid’Crops 

a.  Emergency  development  of  com  drying  equipment 

for  farm  use  (BPISi\E)  . .  50,000 

7.  Fats  and  Oils 

a,  'Fundamental  studios  on  the  flavor  stability  of 
•  soybean*  oil  (BAIC  i i  •  50,000 

8,  Cotton 

a,  Dcvoloping  improved  equipment  and  techniques  for 
ginning  and  associated  problems  to  minimize  loss 
•  ■ ■  and  'increase  salability  ef  cotton  arid  cottonseed 

(bpISAE  jointly  with  PMA.)  ...a............. . .  '22,500 

9*  Forest  Products 

a.  ,  Determine  the  decay  rate  and  profitable  salvage 
■period' for  insect-killed  and  f iro-dainaged  timber 

■  (B-PISiiP>>  . .  40,000 

•  b.  Improvement  of  qualitjr  in  flavor  of  maple  syrup,, 

and  othnn 'ma'pit)'  pr  odMcts'  '(BAIC')'  Vr  25,000 


Subtotal  .  437,500 

«  •  I  .  I  •  ,  *  *  v  “  ■ 

Over-all  Administration  ' .  90,000 


_  ^  To-fcal  appropriation  ,  Sec  *  10:(-a)  ■  ^3, 000, 000 
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'  '  .TABLE-4(b)  ' 

RESEASGH  ANT)  I.LIBKETING  ACT  OF  1946 
SEECI®  :LlSg  W'®§EAi)irGTEE^Tat!t:bTaHii^TTI^  . 

Titlol,  Scc*-10(b)  ^ 


Dovolopncnt  of  Her/  and  More  Profi.table'UsQs' of '■  Rds  pure  os  ■  r  , , , 

b-f  liaijpcyjqi;,  .SqIIs ,  Vfater,  Plants  and  Animal b 

I,.-,  Gcnprdl . . .  _ ,  _  ./v  ■■  -A-- -  A., 

a*  '■  Rclioting  the  pros'suro  on  fa m'  irrigation  supplies 

by  development  of  underground  aquifers  (SCS)  ,.o,.  10,000 

b,,.  The  influence.  ..of  mineral  deficiencies  in  soils,  q. 

...  including^  minor  olcncnts,  .on  crop' yields,  compe- 

sitien  an'd  nu'trit’ive'  Value  (bPISilE )  50,000 

Ce  Eresien  centred  and  stable  crep  preductien  on 

steeply-  sloping  soils  of  Puerto  Rico  ■(f>ES^  (-10,000;  y 

.  .. -.SCE.,.  .(i20,000y^'  BPISiiE,  sv2b,000)  . . ..A'-  ’50,000 

d,  Preparation’ of  cuVrcnt  'an'd''  special  reports  and 
publications,  printing  rcviex7  in  connection  rrith 
'7  PJ/IA  projects  under  Sec «  10(b)  (INF)  .  2,000 

e*  Methods  of  measuring  farm  expenditures  and  incene  ’ 

(  EjJlE  )  000 

f , Dcvelepp.ent_  pf  sampl.ing,  m.aterials  and'-metheds  'vest 

of  the  hundredth  meridian  (bJxE  )  A®  •  a  d  15,000 

g, -  Establish  a  ceoperative  national  program  for  the 

introductien  and  .testing  of  ne.’v  plants  of  potential,  ; 
value  in  inuericar.  agriculture'  ’and  ferthe  presexva-- 
....  t  i  on.  .e.f  valuable  breeding  s*toclcs  (BPIS.ilE)  ....  ....a,  110,000 

h,  Unallbcdted  pending'  appro Vc.T ‘of' 'sp‘cc if  ic  linos  of 

•  -  .  . .  TATO  rlc  ( ^^IS.tiE  )  ..9.099.  oa^ca.a.p.  a*.  ...  31,000 

2,  .Poultry 

■  a.  Hybridization  for  the  genetic  improvement  in 

economic  qualities  of  poultry  (BAI)  . .  ..«*.•  <•  20,000 


■3o  Dairy  ; 

•'  --  a.-  Development  of  strains  of  dairy  cattle  especially 


adapted  to  southern  conditions-  CBFI)  ........  o.... 60,000 

— b».  Development  of  strains  of  dairy  cattle  to  insure 
high  production  for  the  small  dairymen  in  dairy 
sections  of  the  U,  S,  (BDI)  ..............o........  40,000 

c.  Seasonal  milk  problems,  cost  of  processing,  dis-- 

tributing  and  supplemental  supplies  (BAE)  .........  10,000 


4o  Livestock 

a*  Factors  that  affect  the  availability  of  nutrients 
in  forage  (bDI)  o«. ..... ...... . 

b.  Identification  and  propagation  of  genetically 

superior  linos  of  beef  cattle  (BAI)  ............. 


5.  Sugar 

a.  Develop  practices  to  maintain  sugar  content  and 
q^uality  of  harvested  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane 
(BPIS.IE)  . . . . . . 


20,000 

65,000 


20,000 


9  C 
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SPECIFIC  LINES  OF  RES EAROH  OTHER  TIL'J'J  UTILIZATION,  1948 
Title  I,  Sec.  10(b) 


ManpoT/er,  Soils,  Vfr.tcr,  Plo.nts  an'3  .tiniinals  -  Continued 
6,  Fats. and  Oils 

a.  Regional ^ inYcstigat^.Q3iS  . to  . improve  the  peanut  crop 
through  uses  of -superior  varieties  and  methods  of 
harvesting  and  curiug  . (BpISAE)  20,000 


Subtotal ■  I  ■  "  558,000 


II*  Reducing  Hazards  and  Risks  in  Agricultviral  Production 

1 ,  Gene  ral 

a.  Dovolop  and  improve  equipment  for  applying  insecti- 
sidos  and  fungicides  (BEPQ),  $15,  OOOj  BPISAE, 

C^lBjOOO)  . . ■ . . .  30,000 

b.  Establish  a  cooperative  national  research  program 
to  develop  practical  methods  and  equipment  for 

wood  control  (BPISliE)  . . . . .  67,000 

c.  Risk  bearing  in  agricultural  production.  (BxVE)  15,000 

d.  Establislvnont  of  facilities  for  forecastj.ng  the 

development  of  crop  plant  disease  (BPISAE)  e....**  30,000 

o.  Investigations  on  nomo.todb  as  limiting  factor  in 
crop  production  under  sub-tropical  and  irrigation 
conditions  (BPISTiE)  . . .  40,000 

f.  Research  on  the  mechonics  of  wind  erosion  (SCS)  ,»  35,000 

g.  Research  on  the  basic  ecology  and  physiology  in 

control  of  undesiro.ble  range  shrubs  (FS)  .........  25,000 

h.  Toxicological  effects  of  insecticides,  fungicides, 

and  herbicides  pp.plc'.^its  and  animals  (BEPQ)  40,000 

2 ,  Livestock  , . 

a.  Reducing  death  losses  of  young  pigs  (BAI)  ........  25,000 

b.  Sheep  parasite  investigations  (BAI)  . 20,000 

3,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

a.  Research  on  the  virus  diseases  of  stone  fruits 

(3PIS.AE,  020, 000;  BEPQ,  Ol5,000)  . .  35,000 

4,  Cotton 

a,  Basic  research  on  cotton  insects  relating  to  • 

fundamaital  factors  affecting,  control  (BEPQ)  ......  50,000 


,  Subtotal.  412,000 
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SPECIFIC  LUTES  OF  RESEARCH  OTHER  THIHT  UTILIZATION,  1948 
Title  I,  SeCo  10(b) 


III*  More  Efficient  and  Satisfactory  Use  of  Farm  Buildings,  Faim 
Houses,  Fam  Machinery,  .and,  PoT;or,  ...  -  - .  ■. 


1  *  Gene  ral 

a.  Economics  of  farm  mechanization  and.  other  improved 

techniques  (BIiE)  . . .  65,000 

b.  Determination  of  space 'and  facility  needs  in  farm 

houses  ■(•BHNHE)  . . .  * « «  45,000 

c.  Functional  requirements,  materials  and  construc¬ 
tion  methods  for  farm  buildings,  including 

structures  for  farm  storage  (BPISIiE)  . . .  60,000 

d.  Economics  of  farm  service  buildings  (B..\E)  . . . .  c  . .  9  5,Q00 

e.  Factors  affecting  electric  pov/er. .consumption' on 

farms  (B/i,E )  . . . . . . .  £0,000 

« 


2.  Tobacco^ 

a.  Developing  equipment  for  bright-lcaf  tobacco  curing 
and' processing- for-  market'  (BPISAE)'  « 


15,000 


3.  Cotton  '  ■ 

a.  Develop- efficient  ’  Oquipittnt' for  mocha.nizing  cotton 
production,  especially  on  small  farms  (bpISAE)  ***• 


70,000 


Subtotal  280,000 

I'V,  Improving -the  Marketing  of  -Agriculti.t  ral  Commodities 

1»  Poultry  ,  , 

a,  Dovolopmont  and'  anal  ysis  of  improved  techniques'. 


for  marketing  •  eggs  (Bi\E,  #5, 000*  PlviV,  1 6, ,0064 

FC-A,.  44,000)  ..... _ _ _  .i...  ..  15,000 

b.  Marketing  the  spring  egg  surplus  (BAE,  f5,000j  . 

PLil,  $5,550j  FCA,  ^3,000)  . . . . .  13,550 


;  .  i  i  ■ 

.  c,  Factor-s  affecting  consumer  demand  and  efficiency 

in  marketing  turkeys  (BAE,  $4,000j  PI.Ll,  $6,000)  10,000 


2,  Dairy 

,  a.  Effective-  pricing'  of  milk  as  a  means  of'  stimulating 

consumption  (BIiE,  $14,100;  Plii,  $11,000)  ,2.5,100 


3,  Livestock 

a.  Marketing  slaughter  livestock  by  carcass  v/eight 

and  grade  (bae)  . . . . . .  5,000 

b*  Place  of  frozen  food  locker  plants  and  freezers  in 

marketing  moat  (BAE  )  . . . . .  6,  000 

c.  Methods  of  marketing  range  livestock,  both  feeder 

and  slaughter  (BAE)  ..............................  13,400 
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SPECIFIC  LILIES  OF  RESEAEOH  OTHER  THTAI  UTILIZ..TIOLI,  1948 
Title  I,  Sec.  10(t) 

IV,  Improving  the  Lferi-cting  of  Agrlcialtiufal  Coramoditios  - 
Continued 

4,  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

a^  Handling,  transporting  and  jnarketing  fruits  and 
vegotablds- (BilEy  ^'13,000;  BPISAB/ ^14/000;  BEPQ, 

$1,000,;  BHIIHE,  $4,000;  BIA,  s$9,000)  .  41,000 

b^  Costs  a.nd  margins  studios  on- fruits  and.  vogo tables 
,  (B.iE,  J  6,500;  ^  Hil,  $.6,000;  FCA,  .$4,450)  . .  16,950 

5p.,  ^  Pptatpps  _  .  ■ 

a.  Handling,  transporting  an,(i  marketing  of  potatoes 
.  ,  ,  ^  (B.xE,  $21,000;  PFA,  $14,000;  BHLJHE,  $6,000;  BPISIiE, 

‘$14,000)  . . 55,000 

6.  Cotton  . 

a.  Regional  marketing  .of  one  variety  cornm\inity  cotton 
■  (BAE^  $7,000;.,  ha,  $7,000;  BPISAE,  $5,000;  FCA, 

.  $4,000).  .'.V, . . . .  ■  23,000 

T^^'Weel . .  ’’ 

-  a.  Preparation  and  processing  of  domestic  vrools  near 

source  of  supply  (BAI)  . . 1,000 

-  Subtotal  225,000 

Over-all  Administra.ti  on  45,000 

Total  appropription.  Sec,  10(b)  $1,500,000 


'  ^  JG  - 
Table  .tA  (c  ) 


RESEARCH  AMD  FARKETING  ACT  OF  1946 
Specific  Lines  of  Marketing  Res  earch  A-nd  Services,  -1948 

Title  II 


I,  Developing  New  Market  Information  and  Basic  Data  ... 

_  -  1,  .  Gpperal.  ,  .  .  -  <■  ,  , 

a.  Exploring  poss  ibilities  for  developing  useful  petail 

^  ^  .  market’  new  s  s  ervice  s  (RIvA  }o«o  •  oo  *•  ^  li  *  •  ♦«  0,000 

b.  Improving  the  effectiveness  of  wholesale  ii'arket  news 
services  ^Rl-iA 80,000 

c.  Methodological  research  to  improve  the  accuracy,  and. 

extend^  the.  scope  of  market ,  news- reports .  .(SAE)c .  o  * ».» .  6,000 

.  d,  ,  Obtairiipg,  npw.  b?.5ip..  dg-t^.  pertainipg.  to  mapket  supplies, 

movements,  and  prices  (PIA),  ^30,000;  EAE,  si580,000»., ,  110,000 

e..  Cooperative  extension  vrork  on  the  educational .  as^  ^ 
pects  of  developing  new  market  information  and  , 
ba  s  X  c  da  ta  ^  cE  •'  a*  to  •  9  A9  •  ^0, 000 

^  f, .. Developing^  and conducting  educationaT[.  and  dem^on- 

strati'anal  work  in  Marketing  (EXT)c.  .<.•*..*  =  .«*  a..-.. «  50,000 

2*  Field  Crops  ■  ,  .  ' 

Determination  of  amount  of  soft  corn,  together  with 
■  ■■■""  moisture  content  and  feeding  value  of  the  1947  corn 

crop  ^  DAL  a9aa*0  C  -t  t  »  t  t  0  0  0  0  00  o'  0-00t0000t00OOO0  O  ooooooao  20,C00 

■  Subtotal'  276,000 


II,  Developing  Nev’'  and  Expanded  I.idrket  Cutlets 
1,  General 

a.  Expanding  consumption  and  miarket  outlets  in  cooper¬ 
ation  v/ith  State  agencies  (HA), . . . .  104,300 

bo  Development  of  foreign  outlets  for  U,  S,  agricultur¬ 
al  products  in  plentiful  supply,  and  study  of  for- 
e i gn  c ompe tiuion  ^Oi' aR ^o, ocpe,«o,9,ea..'*e,,«,oo,  T5, 000 

c.  Expansion  of  the  consurxption  of  abundant  foods  and 
introduction  of  nev/  uses  by  consumer  sducation(EXT).s  50,000 

d.  Improving  distribution  m.ethods  and  expanding  mar¬ 
ket  outlets  for  farm  products  (HA),  c  150,000 
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Title  II  -  IvI4RKETING  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICES  -  Continued 

II*  Developing  New  and  Expanded  Market  Outlets  —  Continued 

2*  Dairy 

a»  Maintaining  and  expanding  the  market  for  dairy, 

products  (PMA)  0 « 0  «•••  0  •»••••*  0  •  *1  15^000 

3*  Livestock 

a*  Introduction  of 'meat  type  hegs  and  improved  swine 
carcasses  for  commercial  distribution  thrisugh 
cooperatives  (FCA)* ..o .  5,000 

4*  Cotton  '  '  ■  •  • 

ao  Improved  market  outlets  for  various  kinds  ®f 
cotton  in  relation  to  m.erchandi sing  procedures 

(PMil)  . . . ■ . . . .  20,000 

Sub-total  ,  419,500 


III.  Reducing  Marketing  Costs  and  Margins 
lo  General  '■  '  = 

a*  Transportation 'costs  and  their  economic  effects 

on  agriculture  {BAE,),.  . . .  12,000 

b*  Measurements  of  costs  and  margins  in'  marketing  ■ 

farm  products  (BAE).....« . . .  50,000 

c.  The  gepieral  economics  of  m.arketing  (BAE)  8,500 

d*  Reducing  margins  and  costs  b;y'  improving  miarket- 
ing  apd  distribution  m.ethods  and-  practices 
(PMA)  . . . . ,  ih  .  100,000 

2.  Dairy 

a*  Function^  of  cooperatives  in  the  developmient 
of  fluid  miilk  prices  and  of  the  fnethods-  of 
use  clas3ificati0n(FCA)  o  ...f.i . . .  6,000 
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Title  II  -  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AMD  SERVICES  —  Continued 
III.  Reducing  Marketing  Costs  and  Margins  —  Continued 

3.  Field  Crops 

a.  Marketing  margins  and  costs  for  grains  and  .  -- 
cereals;  for  feeds  by  market  agencies;  and  for 
agencies  distributing  dry  beans,  peas  and 

canned  products  (FCA)  . . . .  $  5,000 

b.  Analysis  of  cooperative  grain  dealers  margins 

and  costs  (FCA)  . . .  . 4,000 

'  ‘  Subtotal  . . .  185,500 


IV.  Developing  Mew  Standards  and  Grading  to  Improve 
Marketjability  of  Farm  products 

l! '  ^General' “  ’  ^ 

a.  Study  of  the’  adequacy  of  grades  and  standards 

and  the  basis  for  quality  differentials  (PMA)  30,000 

b.  Research  on  the  application  of  statistical 

techniques  to  the  evaluation  of  grades  and 
standards  (BAE)  .  5,500 

2.  Livestock  ' 

a.  Improvement  in  the  standards  for  the  market 

classes  and  grades  of  livestock  and  meats(PMA)  50,000 

b.  Improvement  in  the  application  of  live  animal 

grades  (PMA)  . 10,000 

5.  Wool 

a.  Skirting  and  sorting  wool  at  ranches,  con¬ 
centration  points  and  warehouses  (PIM)  .  12,000 

4.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

a.  Development  of  new  and  revised  standards  for 
grades  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
other  products  (PMA)  . 39,000 

5.  Tobacco 

a.  Standardization  research  in  the  properties 

of  tobacco  (pMA)  . . 10,000 

6.  Field  Crops 

a.  Develop  new  methods  and  new  official  standards 

to  measure  bread-baking  quality  of  wheat  (pldA)  20,000 

7.  Fats  and  Oils 

a.  Development  of  a  method  to  include  oil  content 

in  the  grading  and  inspection  of  oilseeds  (PMA)  20,000 

b.  Improving  standards  ar  d  inspection  equipment 
and  methods  for  farmers’  stock  and  shell 

edible  peanuts  (pMA)  . . . .  10,000 


Subtotal 


206,500 
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'Titie  II  ■-  IvJARKI]TING  RiiSEARCH  AND  SERVICES  --.Continued 
V.  Improving  Marketing  Methods,  Facilities  and  Equipment 

1.  General  ^  ' 

a.  Developing,  demonstrating  and  promoting  more 
efficient  market  facilities,  organization  and 
equipment  for  handling  farm  products  at  terminal 

■  '  secondary  markets  and  concentration  points  (PMA)  $110,000 

b.  More  efficient  use  of  existing  transportation 

■  ’  •  sar-vices  and  facilities  by  cooperatives  (FCA)...  10,000 

c.  Merchandising  processed  horticultural  products 

by  cooperative  associations  (FCA)  .  9,000 

d»  -  Improving  marketing  methods,  facilities  and 
equipment  through -educational  work  and 
'  ■  demonstrations  (EXT).  . .  105,000 

2.  Poultry 

a.  Improving  poultry  and  egg  processing  ^ 

•  -facilities  and  practices  (PMA)  .  25,000 

■  •'  .'f  .  ’  -j  : 

3.  Livestock  .  . ,  - 

a.  Improving  marketing  services,  facilities  and 
methods  of  handling  livestock  at  public 
stockyards  (PMA)  . . . . .  25,000 

4.  Fruits  and  Vegetables  .  ^  . 

a,-  Improving  distribution  methods  and  pra.ctices 

for  fruits,  and  vegetables  (PM)  . . .  66,000 

'  5,  Tobacco- . 

a.  Study  of  tobacco  marketing  methods,'' 

facilities  and  services  (PfM.)  . . . .  9,000 

6,  Field 'Chops 

a. -  •  -Determining  adequacy  of  existing  farm  and 

commercial  storage  facilities  for  grain,  feed, 

seeds,  dry  beans,  peas  and  rice  and  determining 

and  promoting  needed  measures  and  programs  to 

correct  inadequacies  (PMA)  ^ .  25,000 

b.  Developing  methods  of  marketing  seeds  of 
improved  varieties  of  legumes  and  grasses  to 

maintain  their  identity  (PMA)  . . .  10,000 

c.  -Efaergency  development  of  corn  drying  equipment 
and  promotion  of  wet  corn  drying  program  for 
farmers  and  commercial  operators  (EXT,  $1,000; 

PM,  $2,200)  .  3,200 

7.  Forest  Products 

a.  Central  distillation  of  crude  gum  (PM)  .  4, 000 


Subtotal  .  401,200 


-  so  - 


Title  11  -  MARKETING  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICES  —  Continued 

VI .  Developing  Erode s sing  and ‘pa^ekj^aging  Teohn i qu e s 
to  Minimize  Waste  and  Increase  Salability 


1. 

General  " 

a. 

Reduction  of-  waste  through  the  development  of 

improved  packaging  materials  and, loading, 
techniques  ■  (pMA)  c"'. . . .  o ... . 

t  30,000 

b. 

Probessihg  of  farm  products  by  cooperative 
assbciatibns*  (FCA)  . . . . 

*  1.  V  i  W  .  >*  ' 

16,000 

2. 

Poultry-  ■  -  .  -  .  •  '■ 

a. 

Prevention  6f  loss  and  maintenance  of  quality 
in  processing,  packaging,  and  handling  of 
eggs  (PMA)  . .  . . . . . . . 

35,000 

3, 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

a. 

Prepackaging  of  perishable  food  products 
(FCA,  15,000;  PMA,  $20,o6o)  . . . 

25,000 

b. 

Refrigeration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  at 
source  and  at  market  (BPI^E)  . . . . . . 

x  ’ 

15,000 

4. 

Field  Crops  .  ^  _ 

a. 

Improvement  of  the  pabkaging  of  dry  peas, 
beans  and  rice  (PMA)  . . . . 

15,000 

b. 

Prevention  of  insect  damage  to  stored  grains,.. 
cereal  products  and  seed  stocks  (BEPQ)  .... 

v:,;.  35,000 

c. 

Determine  physical  and  chemical  changes 
causing  flavor  deterioration  and  staling  of 
bakery  products  (PMA)  . . . . . 

20,000 

5. 

Fats  and  Oils 

a. 

Effects  of  new  oilseeds  processing  techniques 
on  the  industry,  market  outlets  and  returr^p- 
to  growers  (PIn^)  . . .  . . . 

10,000 

6,  Cotton 

a.  Developing  improved  equipment  and  techniques 
for  ginning  and  associated  processes  to 
minimize  losses  and  increase  salability  of 


cotton  and  cottonseed.  (p^yJA  jointly  w.ith  BPISAE)  25^000 
'  ^ ■'  . Subtotal  226,000 
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Title  II  -  MRKETING  RESEARCH  AND  SERVICES  —  Continued 

VII.  Analyses  of  Demand  and  Consumer  Preference  for 
Agricultural  Products 


1.  General 

a.  Consumer  preference  studies  (BAE)  ..........  ^100,000 

b.  Improvement  in  con  simp  tion  data  and 

analyses  (BAE)  . . .  15,000 

c.  preparation  of  current  and  special  reports 

and  publications!  printing  review  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  RMA  marketing  projects  (INF)  .....  3,000 

2.  Livestock 

a.  Production,  price  and  consumption  analysis 

for  meat  animals  and  meat  (BAE)  .  10,000 


3.  ^Tool 

a.  The  study  of  the  domestic  wool  requirements 


in  relation  to  alternative  national  wool 

policies  (BAE,  ^10,500j  PMA,  |11,500)  .  22,000 

4.  Tobacco 

a.  Price  supply  and  consumption  analyses  for 

tobacco  and  tobacco  products  (BAE)  . .  8,000 


5.  Sugar 

a.  Competitive  relationships  between  corn  sugar 
and  syrups  and  the  cane  and  beet  sugar  and 


syrups  (Pi/IA)  . . . . .  15,000 

6.  Field  Crops 

a.  Price,  demand  and  supply  analysis  of  feed 

grains,  byproduct  feeds  and  hay  (PMA,  ^5,000; 

BAE,  $8,000)  . . . . .  13,000 

7.  Fats  and  Oils 

a.  Analysis  of  factors  affecting  prices  and 

uses  of  fats,  oils  and  peanuts  (BAE)  .  12,000 

8.  Cotton 

a.  Price,  demand  and  supply  analysis  of  cotton 

and  cotton  products  (BAE)  .  7, 500 


Subtotal  .  205, 500 


Over-all  Administration . . .  80,000 


Total  appropriation.  Title  II  . .  $2,000,000 


h  . 


. '  *■  S  i  V 


i 


i 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  YEHICISS 

New  Vehicles;  The  estimate  ant'cipates  the  purche.se  of  20  autonohlles 
for  use  hy  technical  assistants  v'here  public  tr^^nsportati on  is  inade- 
qiiate  or  not  available  in  supervising,  directing,  and  carrying  out 
at  field  stations  the  research  and  marketing  service  work  authorized 
by  the  Research  and  Ma.rketing  Act  of  19^6. 


i 


y 


/ 


' '  i'  i-Ji 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SOLICITOR 


Appropriation  Act ,  194^  .  c  o  o « o  so 

Transfers,  19^S,  from  other-  appropriation's '( 'shown  in  detail"  ■ 
on  next  page "}.  .»»»<.»  •»»»ooo»»s  tf  oo«o  p  » •  c  <>  o-> 

Proposed  transfer  in  19^9  estimates? 

To  '’Salaries  and  expensesj,  Office  of  .Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  (For  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  hearing. .  .  ..  • 

examiners  engaged  in  conducting  judicial  and  quasi-, 
judicial  hearings  under  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
involving  vioTatians.  of  various,  .laws  administered  hy;  t-he 
department  ^  <?;«•  o^«  o9*co«.3o«  o-* ..  ■. « •'.> « » o  •  • 

Total  anticipated  availahlej  194S  o .  o » c »  o ...  ...  . 

Budget  estimate.,  1949’-  '■  . 

direct  appropriation  .o..  o  o ,  c .  o;. s  o  o  .-oo  o  o.$2, 124, 500- 

Transfers,  19.49,  from  other  appropriations 

( as  shown  in  detail  on  -next  page)  c  ®  t  o . .  c-  l4S~000 

Tot  al  avail  a"bT  e. ,  1949  ac.c..roof.of.  •'3c?.oo*oo.».c.-.‘ooo:3<'08^'04f»o^o 
Increase,  1949  ''»o*c*®o*-»oooc'oof®ccot'co»<»co©69i't»oo;o  *  ®  6  n  ■»  •)«' 


$2, 125.,  000 
■+•136,000 


-42,000 

2,219,000 


2.272,500 

+533500 


SUM1V^ARY  OF  INCREASES,  1949 


Change  in  appropriated  funds?  ■  .  . 

For  wi  thin-gr-ade  salary  advancement  s  ^ . .. .  - ,  o'. , . ,  1  <■  <.0^  0  •+4-1 , 5OO 

Changes  in  transferred  funds?  ^  '•  -  ^ 

Increase  in  transfer  from'  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  for . 

within-grade  salary  advancement  s  ^  ^  c  c . c .  3 . .  c  Tc . ; .  V. , •  '■+■4,000 
Increase  in  transfer  -from:  "Flood  Control*'  in  connection.  ..... 

with  expanded  flood  control  program  = ,  r  o  o  c 't. » c .  .  c  -f-8,000 

PROJECT  STATEIffillT 


Project 


1947 


1  1,9 48- ,  4  1949  .^Increase  or 

; (estimated) ? (estimated) i  decrease 


1,  General  administra- 
tion  and  husiness  ? 
functions  .......  o...,  o  S 

2o  Commodity  credit,  : 
conservation  and  ad-  i 
justment  programs  ...  ? 
3-.  Agricultural  credit  ? 
programs  ? 

4,  Forestry,  research  ' 

and  general  legal  ? 

services  a.®  ? 

5,  Marketing,  regulatory-?, 
laws  and  transporta-  i 

1 1  0  n  •o.e...t3a..oo9.a 

6«  Rural  electrifica- , 
tidn  programs  3  ? 

7o  Field  activities  c. a  t 
Unobligated  balance  .  ? 
Total  available  .....  ? 


$232,0682.  .  $219,000 


263,.427r‘ 


.  242,006.': 


.248, 756.-:  218.,  000; 


$224,500'  .+$5,500(1) 

-246,000:  +4:000(1) 
'221,000? .  -h3, 000(1) 


'  .  0  .-I  .  ^6 

221,631:  21G.,OO0:  213, ,000s  +3,C0G(1) 


'■25.85396:  ,-  239,000:  244^000?.  15,000(1) 

.  369,231:  325s000i  33.2., 600 ?  .  +7,000(1) 

979.254?  -  766,000?  792,000:  +26,000(2) 

—  237:  .  -  -r  '  .-7-...^  >3  . 

2,573,000:  2,219,000?  24272,500:  +53  >500 
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« 

Project  * 

1947 . 

1948  : 

(estimated)  i 

1949  :Increase  or 

[estimated) ;  '  decrease 

c 

Received  by  transfer- ■  :■ 

.  : 

0 

from:  : 

"Administrative  ex-  : 

»  • 

penses.  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation,  ; 

Department  of  -  ; 

.i,  v.".  ■  !  •*  i  ;  . 

Agriculture"  i- 

-$1285000 

■  -$128,000: 

-$132,000: 

"Plood  Control,  De~  :• 

....  ; 

■  'partment  of  Agri-  : 

culture"  . . « . .  c e . «  ? 

-8,000, 

-8,000: 

^^16,000: 

"Exportation  and  * 

, 

»  • 

O’ 

♦ 

domestic  con sump-  : 

;  ;  7  ■  •  ; . 

tion  of 'agricu.1-  : 

. 

'■  * 

• 

,  tural  commodities,  : 

Department • of  Agri-: 

• 

•  0 

culture"  (for  pay  : 

»  « 

0 

< 

act  cost  s)  c, r 

-265,000? 

Transfer  in  1949  esti-  : 

mates  to  "Salaries  and  : 

: 

expenses,  Office  of  : 

•  • 

Secretary  of  Agri-  : 

• 

culture"  . » .  ^  .  0  .  i  r 

+42,000 

+42,0,00: 

Total  appropriation  nr  ; 

• 

@ 6  a  ••  ^ 

.2,214,000 

2,125,000.: 

2,124,500; 

INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 


The  net  increase  of  $53»500  in  estimated  available  funds  under  this  item 
for  1949  consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  Increases  totaling  $27»300  under  Projects  1  to  6  inclusive  to  coyer 

part  of  the  cost  of  within-grade  salary  advancement  s  in  fiscal  year  l949.> 

The  Mead-Ramspeck  Act,  as  amended. by  the  Eederal  Emplo3''ee's' Pay  Act  of 
19455  provides  that  employees  compensated  on  a  per  annum  basis  and_ 
occupying  permanent  positionsj  and  who  have  not  attained  the  maxifiium 
rate  of  compensation  for  the  grade  in  which  their  positions  wehe/ 
allocated,  should  receive  an  advance  in  compensation  to  the  next 
higher  rate'  within  the  grade  after  each  12  months  of  service  for 
employees  in  grades  below  CAP-11  (and  comparable  grades  in  Other  serv¬ 
ices),  and  after  each  18  months  of  service  for  employees' in  gra,des 
CAF-11  and  above  (and  comparable  gra,des  in  othOr  services)*,,  The  in¬ 
creases  of  $27,500  under  Projects  1  to  65  inclusive,  and  $18,000  under 
Project  7  are  to  cover,  in  part,  the  additional  cost  of  these  xirithin- 
grade  salary  advancements  in  the  fiscal  year  1949r  These  increases 
were  determined  only  after  careful  consideration  of  the  cost  of  within- 
grade  salary  advancements  that  can  bo  absorbed  through  (l)  savings  due 
to  delay  in  filling  vacancies  and  (2)  savings  due  to  filling  vacancies 
at  the  minimum  of  the  grade  as  a  result  of  separations  and  promotions^ 


yxirther  absorption,  of  the  within-grade  salary  costs  would  necessitate 
curtailment  of  the  essential  legal  services  performed  for  the  Depart~ 
ment.  The  reduction- in-force  actions  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1947  and  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1948  required  by  the  reduc — 
tion  in  the  194S  appropriation,  eliminated  for  the  most  part  war  serv¬ 
ice  employees  in  this  office  and  as  adjustments  are  completed  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  are  expected  to  become  more  stable.  It  is  anticipated,, 
therefore,  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  turn-over  in  personnel  will  be 
experienced: in  the  fiscal  year  1949  than  in  194/  or  1948.  Thus,  it 
will  be  even  more  difficult  to  absorb  within-grade  salary  advancements 
in  19^9o  The  need  for  these  additional  funds  is  especially  urgent  in 
view  of  increased  costs  of  supplies,  equipment  and  other  operation 
expenses  being  absorbed  within  the  current  appropriation,,  ■ 

(2)  An  increase  of  $26,000  under  the _proJ_ect  '"'Held  activities'*  composed 
of  j 

( a)  An  increase  of  $8,000  to  prcvid e  additi onal.  legal  services  in  the 
field  in  connection  with  the  expanded  flood  control  program.^ 

Experience  in -connection  with  the  watersheds  authorized  on-  the  basis  of 
survey  reports  completed  prior  to  the  war  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
a  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  legal  problems  \\rhich  ai'ise  in 
the  making  of  the  survey,  the  preparation  of  the  survey  report  and  in 
carrying  out  the  program  authorized  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  report* 
Since  these  survey  reports  become  the  baHu  act  under  which  flood  control 
operations  are  carried  on  within  a  designated  watershed,  the  same  care 
is  necessary  in  reviewing  one  of  these  reports  as  aiiy  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  in  order  ,to  avoid  conflicting  statements  or-  ambiguities  in  the  survey 
report  v/hich  weuld  make  necessary  frequent  and  lengthy  study  subsequent 
to  Congressional  authorization  to  determine  what  works  of  improvement 
were  actually  authorized,  what  conditions  p.recedent  were  prescribed  for 
Eederal  action  and  other  similar  matters.. 

The. legal  services  required  of  the  field  offices  of  the  Solicitor. in 
connection  with  the  flood  .control  program  consist  principally  ofj- 

(1)  interpretation  of  State  and  local  laws 

(2)  review  and  approval  of  the  preliminary  ;draf  t  of.,  survey  report 

(3)  interpretation  of  basic  federal  laws 

>,4)  interpretation  of  survey  reports  on  authorized  watersheds 
..(5)  preparation  and  review  of  memoranda  of  understanding  between  the 
Department  and  soil  conservation  districts,  State  conservation 
departments  or  other  cooperating  State  or  local  agencies  needed 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  such,  survey  reports 

(6)  review  and  approval  of  easements  or  agreements  needed  to  acquire 
the  necessary  rights  to  cai-ry  out  the  works  of '  improvement 

(7)  revi  ew  and  approvaD.  of  contracts  where  the  works  ,  of  improvement 
are  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Eederal  Government  on  a  contract 
basis, 

(^)  An  increase  of  $18,000  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  within-grale 
salary  advancements  in  fiscall.  year  1949-, 
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ITEMIZATIOM  OF  ESTIMJES^ 

App r op r i at i on :  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of ‘ th^-Solicltor 

.  Funis  Available  fo'r  Obligaition  '■ 


item 


Appropriation  or  estimate.  i 
Transferred  from: 

’’Administrative  expenses,  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture" 

’’Flood  Control,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  c. . » . . » o . . » . .  =  ♦  > « . 
Reimbursements  for  services  per— 
f  ormed  o  & « •  •  o  *  o.  ^ ®  •  o.  *  •  s'.*  poo  • 
Payments  received  from  non~Federal 
sources  (cash-paying  foreign 
governments)-  . 

Total  available  for  obliga,tion 
Comparative  transfer  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office  of  Secretary 
of  Agriculture"  ^ ^ . . « e  .. ,  , . . . 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursements)  » , , » .  c  c  o « = . 


'Estimates 


;  Budget 1  ;Increasc(+) 

;  Estimater  ;  or 
;  1949  ■ ; decrcase(-) 


$2,125,000; 

$2,124,500;  ' 

-$500 

128,000; 

;;  132,000; 

+4,000 

8,000; 

16,000; 

+8,000 

21,000; 

• 

* 

0 

-21,000' 

* 

• 

25,000s 

+25,000 • 

2,2E2,000; 

•  2,297,-500; 

+15,500 

-42,000; 

,  ,  ,  . 

r 

+42,000 

2,240,000; 

»• 

2,297.500; 

+•57  .'500 

Obligations  by  Objects 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services 

02  Travel  s<.oooc<so»«u«oc-o 

03  Transportation  of  things  co.,.* 

04  Communicant  ion  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ,0,0 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials  e.  r<,«c.o 

09  Equipment  . , . » » ,  _ _ _ _  „ , » - . » 

G-rand  total  obligations  o  o » ,  c 
Services  performed  (payments 

received  from  non—Federal  sources 
and  reimbursements)  .  c .  o o c o ^ > c 
Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  « .  ^  0 c .  c .  c . 


2,029,500; 

2,107,000; 

+77,500 

65,000: 

65,000; 

-  - 

13,000; 

13,000; 

- 

17,000; 

17,000; 

_  _ 

47,500; 

47,500: 

50,000; 

30  .,000: 

-20,000 

14,000; 

14,000S 

_  _ 

4,000; 

4,000; 

-'  - 

2,24o,ooo; 

2,297,500s 

•  ■ 

9 

+57,500 

-21,000; 

-25,000;' 

-4,000 

2,219,000; 

2,272,500; 

'+53.500 

.  -  gy  - 

WOHIMMDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


Current  Activities  and  Trends;  Legal  services  are  furnished  to  all 
programs  carried  on  by  the  Department  in  every  State territory  and 
possession^  advising  the  Secretary  and  other  administrative  officials 
on  legal  problems  arising  in  connection  with  all  phases  of  their  duties,, 
in  accordance  with  a  Congressional  enactment  in  1910  providing  that 
"the  legal  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  be  performed 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Solicitor®"  The  work  of  the 
office  consists^  among  other  things,  of; 

(1)  Rendering  legal  opinions  relative  to  the  application  of 

statutes, '  executive,  orders,-  and  'ac^inis  trative  rules 
and  regulations j  ' 

(2)  Drafting,  examining,  and  construing  of  contracts, 
deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  forms  of  loans,  agreements, 
and  other  legal  documents  j 

(3)  Preparation  of  proposed  administrative  rules  and 
regulations,  orders,  notices,  proclamations,  and 
proposed  legislation “ 

(4)  Conducting  administrative  hearings  iri- reparation  and  other 
types  of  administrative  proceedings  required  in  carrying 
out  certain  programs  of  the  Department  and  which  are 

not  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Actj 

(5)  Prosecuting,  for  employees  of  the  Department,  applications 

for  patents  on  inventions  m^hich  are  to  be  used  in  depart¬ 
mental  workj  .  , 

(6)  Considering  and  recommending  appropriate  disposition  of 
claims  for  damage' both  for  and  against  the  Department  j 

(7)  Examining  evidence  to  determine  v/hether  there:  have  been  vio¬ 

lations  of  Acts  and  orders  administered  by  the  Department 
and,  in  proper  cabesy  recommending  .  pros e cut  iori  to  the 
Attorney  Generalj  : 

(8)  Drafting  pleadings  and  briefs. : in  civil  and  criminal  cases 

involving  agenc  ies  of  the  Department  and  the  . laws  adminis¬ 
tered  by  them  j  assisting  and  cooperating. with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  in  handling  litigation  in  lower  and 
appellate  courts|  ‘  ^ 

(9)  Legal  review  and  comment  of  all  proposed  Commodity  Credit 

programs  j  ■  ■  :  -  ■  ■  : 

(10)  Preparation  and  review  of  forms  and  instructions  for  legal 
sufficiency  in  carrying  out  programs  of  the  Department; 
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(11)  Referring  claims  to  the  Comptroller  General  for  final 
disposition; 

(12)  Issue  determinations  -with  respect  to  wages  and  fair  prices 
in  connection  with  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948; 

(13)  Revision  of  delegations  of  authority operating  procedures, 
sales  procedures,  and  forms  of  conveyance; 

(14)  Determining  eligibility  of  borrorrers,  validity  of  options, 
and  validity  and  sufficiency  of  water  rights; 

(15)  Execution  of  liquidation  agreements  for  defense  relocation 
corporations,  land-leasing,  land-purchasing,  and  other 
cooperative  associations; 

(16)  Effecting  collections  by  means  of  demand  letters  and  judicial 
process; 

(17)  Application  of  laws  relating  to  applications  for  patent 
and  other  rights  under  mining  laws  and  other  public  land 
statutes; 

(18)  Considering  appeals  from  administrative  decisions  relating 
to  use  of  national  forest  lands  and  sale  of  timber  therefrom; 

(19)  Handling  legal  work  incident  to  the  settlement  or  litigation 
of  cases  arising  on  account  of  injury  to  or  unlawful  occu¬ 
pancy  and  use  of  national  forest  lands  and  resources, 

such  as  forest  fires,  grazing  and  occupancy  trespasses; 

(20)  Review  and  approval  of  survey  reports,  memoranda  of  under¬ 
standing,  agreements,  administrative  instructions,  per¬ 
formance  bonds,  and  appropriation  language; 

(21)  Continuous  study  of  laws  of  each  State  for  proposed 
changes  and  amenctoients  v;hich  might  affect  agricultural 
programs; 

(22)  Preparation  or  procurement  of  title  evidence  and  review 
thereof; 

(23)  Review  of  investigations  and  audit  reports  compiled  by  the 
Conmodity  Exchange  Authority  to  determine  v/hether  there 

is  sufficient  evidence  to  support  court  proceedings; 

(24)  Processing  rural  electrification  loans  for  legal  sufficiency 
including  preparation  of  loan  and  security  documents, 
examination  and  approval  of  the  loan  dockets  prior  to 
allocation  and  servicing  problems  related  thereto; 

(25)  Furnishing  legal  advice  in  connection  udth  problems  arising 
through  the  construction  and  operation  of  Rural  Electri¬ 
fication  Administration-financed  power  systems;  and 


(26)  Preparation  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register^ 

in  cooperation  with  administrative  bureaus  and  units  of 
the  Department,,  statements  containing  a  description  of  the 
Department’s  internal  and  field  organization  together  with 
final  delegation '  of  authority,,  a  statement  of  the  general 
course  and  method  'by  which'  each  particular  type  of  activity 
is  channeled  and  determined,,  including  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  all  formal  and  informal  procedure  avail¬ 
able,  as  well--as -forms  and  instructions also.,  assisting 
•bureaus  of  the  -  Department.  ...in  drafting  for  publication  in 
the  Federal  .Register  numerous  notices  of  proposed  rule 
making  with  .respect  to  agency  action  not  required  by 
statute  ''to  be  made  on  the  record  after  an  opportunity 
for  agency  hearing",  ■  ' 

The  progress  and  effectiveness  of  the. many. and  varied  programs  of  the 
Department  are  aided  by  rendering  to  the  Administrative  officers  legal 
advice  and  assistance  involving  the  consideration  and  application  of 
practically  all  branches  of  the  law„  i  ' 

The  volume  and  scope  of  the  activities  of  this  office  are  dependent  in 
large  measure  upon  the  programs  of  the  Depo-rtment,  This  office  has 
little  latitude  for  exercising  control  of  the  volume  of  legal  assist¬ 
ance  it  is  called  upon  to  furnish^  This  is  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  the  requests  of  .the  administrative  officials  and  the  problems 
they  encounter  in  the  conduct  of  their  program  operations Due  to 
the  reduction  in  funds  for  this  office  in  the  fiscal  year  1948  and 
the  resultant  decrease  in  the  number  of  personnel,  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  the  number  of  legal.  qp.in,ions...reQder.ed,.  as.  well  as  cur¬ 
tailing  the  amount  of  legal  assistance  formerly  furnished  the  U,  S, 
Attorneys  and  the  Department  of  Justice  which  had  been  requested  and 
expected  in  the  past-? .  . . 

1*  Appellate  Litigation;  Drafts.  or.....briefs.  are.' prepared  .by  .:this  ;'• 
office  for  use  by  the  Solicitor  General  in  presenting  cases  to 
the  Supreme  Courto  During  the  fis'cal  year  1947  the  Sup2:^me 
Court  of  the  United' States  heard  and  disposed  of  5  cases  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  administration  of  regulatory  statutes  or  depaart- 
mental  programs,  the  decision  in  each  case  supported  the  position 
assumed  by  this  Departments  The  follomng'  are  exampless  ' 

(a)  United  States  Vo  Riizicka,  329  U.S,  287  (1946)  —  in  an 
action  brought  to  enforce-the  ^provisions  of  a  milk 
order,  it  was  held  that  the  defenda.nt  may  not  contest 
the  validity  of  the  amounts  claimed  by  the  Market 
Administrator  to  be  due,  but  must  exhaust  the  adninis— 
trative  remedy  provided  by  section  8(c)  15(A)  of  the- 
Agricultural  Marketing  'Agreement  Act  of  1937, > 

(b)  Rice  Vo  Santa  Fc  Elevator  Corporation,  67  So  Cto  1146 
(1947)  -  in  an  action  brought  to  enjoin  the  --Illinois 
Commerce  Commission  from  exercising  jurisdiction  over 
certain  warehouses  licensed  under  the  United  States 
Warehouse  Act,  it  rms  hold  that  the  Secretary’s 
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Jurisdiction  over  such  "warehouses  "was  exclusive 
and  superseded  regulation  by  the  States. 

Briefs  T/ere  prepared  and  oral  argunient  presented  during  the 
fiscal  year  1947  before  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeal  in 
the  follomng  cases,  all  of  which  vere  decided  in  favor  of  the 
United  States; 

(a)  Ogden  Dairy  Company  Vo  Wickard,  et  al^,  157  Fo  2d  445 
(1946)  and  Uni~bed  States  v.  Turner  Dairy  Company,  162 

F.  2d  425  (1947)  -  these  cases  presented  problems  in  the 
enforcement  and  administration  of  milk  orders  promul¬ 
gated  under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937. 

(b)  Rodger  Vo  United  States,  158  F„  2d  835  (1947)  -  this 
case  involved  a  question  in  connection  ?d.th  the  farm 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  rthe  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938;  that  is,  v/hether  the  United  States  is 
entitled  to  recover  interest  on  marketing  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  -by  .the  Act  from  the  date  such  penalties  become 

due  until  the  rendition  of  Judgment,  The  decision  Y\ras 
in  favor  of  recovery  of  interestc 

Opinions  vere  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  in  connection 
"lArith  the  follo"wing  cases  involving  questions  arising  in  the  adminis-.'- 
tration  of  Federal  milk  orders; 

(a)  Bailey  Farm  Dairy  Company,  et  alo,  Vo.  Anderson,  157  Fo 
2d  87  (1946),  cert,  den.  67  So  Cto  355 

(b)  Grandview  Dairy,  Inc.  Vo  Jones,  et  alo,  167  Fo  2d  5  (1946) 

2o  Commodity  Credit,  Section  32  and  School  Lunch  Programs;  ,The  legal 
work  perfoimed  is , in  connection  with  price  support  programs  through 
which  the  prices  of  various  agricultural  commodities  are  supported 
through  loan,  purchase,  and  other  operations;  programs  which  con¬ 
sist  of  mdcing  payments  or  purchases  for  resale  at  a  loss  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  price  ceilings;  foreign  purchases  in 
which  contracts  are  prepared  for  the  procurement  abroad  and  sale 
of  food,  agricultural  commodities  and  products  thereof;  supply 
programs  for  the  procurement  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
products  thereof  for  supplying  the  United  States  Government 
agencies,  cash  paying  foreign  governments,  American  Red  Cross, 
and  similar  organizations;  commodity  export  programs  such  as  the 
exportation  of  cotton;  loans  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
contract  settlement  and  renegotiation.  The  type  and  volume  of 
Trork  perfonned  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  indicated  by  the 
f  ollo'V'dng ; 

Dockets  approved  instituting  new  program  operations 
or  those  already  in  operation  and  amended. .......  260 
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Master  forms  of  putchc'^.se ‘and*  sales  contracts  and 
of  offers^  loan  documents  and  special  agree¬ 
ment  s  ‘  prepared. t . .  . . .  400 


Formal '  legal’  opinions'  and  memoranda  Witten  and 
daily  oral  and  informal  witten  advice  given 
administrative  officials  ,  i  o  o .  200 

Investigation  re'poitS'  reviewed. .  6..^.  .  o .. .  ,.241 

Apparent' violations  o’f 'Sect'ion  35A  of  the  Criminal 

Code  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice, .......  o206 

Convictions  obtainedo ........... ,  41 

Cases  in  litigation  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1947  or  had  been  referred  to -the  Department  of 
Justice  for  institution  of  suite ,  .  c  o400 

(18  involved  between  '$100,000  and  $500,000  and 
many  over  $20^000)  '  .  :■ 

Cases  closed  during. the  fiscal ’year  .^(^involving 

'  approximately  $550^  000 ).  c  i,  o  c ..o ..... .o. ^  100 

The  legal  work  in  connection  ivith  these  programs^  is  increasing  since 
many  new  claims  are  arising  out  of  T/hr -•time,  activities  as  a  result 
of  recent  audits  and  investigations  and  also  due  to  changes  in 
the  School  Lunch  programs  brought' about  .'by  legislative  changeSo 

3»  Conservation  and  Adjustment  Programs;  Under  this  project  legal 
work  is  performed  in  connection  mth  the  agricultural  and  naval 
stores  conservation  programs_,  formulated  under  authority  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment-  Act_,  as  amended,,  designed 
to  promote  and  improve  soil  fertility  and  to  .'conserve  the  soil 
and  water  resources  of  the  Nat  ion  3 -marketing  quotas  provided 
under  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  for 
wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  corn,  rice,  and  tobacco.3  sugar  payments 
under  Title  III  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 j  crop  insurance  to  insure 
crops  against  loss  due  to  T/eather  and  other  unavoidable  causes. 

The  type  and  volume  of  work  performed  during,  the  fiscal  year 
1947  is  indicated  by  the  folio  "wing: 

Number  of  bulletins  for  Alaska,  Hawaidj  and 
-Puerto  Rico  on  which  assistance- was  given 
m  prep a.ration. ...  .  ..  .  □. .  ,, ..  51 

Number  of  program  bulletins  and  amendments  on 

which  assistance  was  given  in  preparation. ...... .125 

Tobacco  regulations  for  publication  in  the 

Federal  Register  reviewed  and  approved, ,,, j ......  19 

Determinations  reviewed, , .... ...o , 300 
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Public  hearings  held .  11 

Determinations  issued,,,...,, .  16 

Assistance  in  drafting  regulations..,, . 16 


Assistance-  -in  prepar-ation  .of  forms . . . . . . .  17 


Solicitor’s  Opinions  prepared,,.... . ,  4 

Legal  memoranda,  prepared,  41 

Cases  in  lit  i^.tion, . . . .0...249 

Cases  closed  during  the  year., . . . ,152 


Indications  are  that  the  legal  v/ork  in  1949  will  increase  over  that 
of  1947  in  connection  with  the  marketing  quota  programs  and  the 
crop  insurance  program  and  that  no  -vjork  wall  be  required  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  price  control  and  wage  stabilization, 

4c  Farm  Credit  Administration  Programs;  This  office  renders  super¬ 
visory  legal  service  in  connection  with  all  farm  credit  institu- 
tionsj,  including  the  Federal  Laud  Banks^  National  Farm  Loan 
Associations^  Intermediate  Credit  Banks^  Production  Credit  Corpo¬ 
rations^  and  Banks  for  Cooperatives,  'The  legal  wrork  consists 
primarily  of  furnishing  day-to-day  legal  service  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration^  the  Commissioners,  and  members 
of  their  staffs |  handling  problems  encountered  in  developing  long 
range  reserve  programs  for  national  farm,  loan  associations  and 
developing  a  legal  foundation  for  such  associations j  determining  ' 
the  eligibility  of  agricultural  paper  for  discount  by  the  banks^ 
and  corporate  authority  of  the  banlcs  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act^  as  amended^  development  of  plans  to  make  patronage  refunds 
to  borrowjers  out  of  association  earningsj  and.  studying  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Federal  and  State  tax  laws  to  production  credit 
associations „ 

It  is  anticipated  that  approximately  the  same  volume  of  legal 
work  will' continue  during  fiscal  year  1949  as  at  present, 

5,  Farmers  Home  Administration  Programs:  All  legal  wrork  conising  in 
connection  w/ith  the  administration  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  Act  of  1946  is  performed  under  this  project.  Considerable 
legal,  work  w/as  performed  in  connection  with  legislative  develop¬ 
ments  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
.A.ct  of  1946  which  abolished  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  re¬ 
pealed  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed  Loan  legislation,  and  furnished 
authority  for  the  creation  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration, 

The  majority  of  the  legal  wrork  is  related  to  loan  making;  loan 
servicing;  liquidation  of  project  assets;  compromise  of  indebted¬ 
ness;  litigation,  including  foreclosures^  for  the  collection  of 
the  accounts  serviced  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration;  legal 
approval  of  administrative  correspondence  and  clearance  of 
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legislative  matters*,  The  type  and  volume  of  viork  performed  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  indicated  by  the  followings 

Number  of  new .rpal  .estatp  .arjd  credit^sales 
loans  reviewed  and  approved^  amounting 
to  $45^  467^  807 .  ^  e  c  r t...  5,807 

Number  of  loans  reviewed  and  approved  for 

operating,  credit;,,  .auiounting  to  ^103_p866,375<,  r  *192^589 

Number  of  loans  reviewed  and  approved  for  ..  .  ..  •  ,  . 

water  .facilities^  .e:T:iountipg  .to^  .|l_j^503_j556oo  o.  o-.-  .I5O78 


Loans  referred  to  this  office  .for  ... 

collect ro n9&o«,*'s»  *  •  o« « « *  ,« ^ « ?  o.occ&oc. 


Accounts  referred  to  this  office  for 
colle  c t  ion  ^  .  f.  c  o « ®  ^  o u  >  •  9 ...  •  ...^  ^ , 


000 .,  5^  442 
,  o  j  , , 3 ^804 


Suits  against  the  United  Stateso*  o ,  o  .--o  ,  23 

Criminal  cases'  handled, ,  .,-c  c  c o  25 . 

As  compared  vdth  the  fiscal  year  1947  it  is  anticipated  in  the ; fis¬ 
cal  year  1949  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the,  .l  egal,  work  performed 
in  connection  with  loan  servicing  and  liquidation  of  corporation 
trust  agreements  and  assets  and  a  decrease  in-,  revision  of  forms 
and  instruct  ion  Sj  and  real  estate  loans,  and  credit  salesc 

6e  Forestry  and  Lands  Programs;  Under  this  project  .legal  work-  is. 
performed  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  . the-  national 
forests^  Forest  Service  c.,oopepative  programs'  in  whic.hr.  t. he  I^re'st 
Service  cooperates  wj.th  .State  and  lecal  agencies  and.  indiyid.uals 
under  the  Clarke— Me Nary  Act^  the  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act  of 
May  18^  1937,  and  other  acts 5  Soil  Conservation  Districts  programs, 
composed  of  1889  districts,  embracing  approximately  1,CC2 , 968,’CCC 
acres  I  sub-marginal  land  program  (.Titl.e  III,  Bankhead -Jones  Fa.rm 
Tenant  Act)^  v/ater  conservation  and  utilization  projects  in 
which  the  Departme.nt  is  ..responsible  for  the  acquisition.^  develop¬ 
ment,  settlement,  and  sale  of  project  lands'  flood  control  pro¬ 
grams  |  land  acquisition  program -under  the  ifeeks  Law,,  as  .amended 
and  supplemented j  and  mineral  rights  in  landsc  The  type  and 
volume  of  w®rk  performed  during  the  fiscal  year.  1947  is  indicated 
by  the  following  ..examples  i  .  .  ,  ,  ■ 


Civil-  and  criminal  ,q.as,qs  involving  .tres—  , 
passes  upon  the  National  Forests  reviewed 
and  referred  to  thQ  .Department  of  ,  •  ^ 

Justice,  including  preparation  of 

pleadings  and .briefs,  ■  inv®lving  damages-  . 

for  $4C2,C31o589  o  o  9  . . .  o .  ^ . .  429 


Trespasses  reviewed  and  assistance  furnished  in 
settlement  there®!  through  administrative 

action  90  OOOOCCAo  •«  n(.r  Ja  90c  cq  oo«  oo  o  Owee 
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Public  hearings  held..««, . . . .  1 

Tracts  of  land  approved  for  acquisition  in 
which  20^  of  the  title  work  had  been 
completed,.  .  . . . .  ,.1^100 


Tracts  of  land  for  which  initial  steps  had  been 
taken  towau’d  acquisition  by  exchange  under 
the  General  Exchange  Act  of  March  20,  1922, 


totalling  173,145  acres.,....,,.., .  57 

Assistance,  rendered  in  the  preparation  of 

handbooks  CO  *.  . .  . . . .  2 

Memoranda  of  understanding  reviewed  for  legal 
sufficiency  where  new  soil  conservation 
districts  are  formed, . . . . . .  318 

National  Forest  timber  sales  reviewed  and 

approved.,’, . . . . . . . .  . . 5, 493 


An  increase  in  the  legal  work  relating  to  national  forests  is 
anticipated  during  the  fiscal  year  1949  in  view  of  the  proposed 
establishment  of  6  or  8  additional  sustained-yield  units,  and  in 
creased  activities  in  timber  sales,  A  decrease  is  expected  in 
the  legal  Y/ork  incident  to  the  land  acquisition  program  in  1949, 

7,  General  Legal  Services*  Under  this  project  legal  Y/ork  is  per¬ 
formed  in  connection  'with  the  research  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  j  emergency  powers ;  personnel  matters*  fiscal  and  budget 
affairs j  procurement  and  leases j  claims^  and  patents c  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  indexed  digest  service  for  the  entire  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  is  maintained  covering  opinions  of  the  Solicitor  and 
decisions  of  the  Comptroller  General,  The  type  and  volume  of 
Yrork  performed  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  indicated  by  the 
following: 

Cases  involving  claims  in  which  settlement 
could  not  be  obtained  by  direct  demand 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice . .  45 

Determinations  for  secretarial  approval  prepared 
and  assistance  given  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  connection  Ydth  claims  under  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,,..,..- . .  99 

Major  legal  memoranda  prepareda, . . . . . . .  250 

Formal  opinions  rendered,*,., . . . . . .  5 

Informal  opinions  and  advice  given,  3,500 
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Reports  of  fiscal  irfe^larity  cases  made 
to  the  Comptroller  General  with  accompany¬ 
ing  dispbsit'io'n  of ■■  the  criminal  phases  of 
the  cases  by  abandonment  of  prosecution 
or  referred  to  the  Uj  So  Attorneys. c . o  ooeSOO 

Formal  contracts  and  related  bonds  prepared^ 

reviewed”  dr  "examirie'd.  e  . .  aSSS 


Cooperative'  agreements  prepared^  reviewed  or 

exammedo  ICV 

Memoranda  of  understanding  prepared,  reviev/ed 

or  examined®  o<too<9oo  «-*-3  SCO 


Leases  examined© o.co<*cc.oej;..«>o«c3teo«»»i>**o«4!oo*»c  &  153 
Renevrals  of  lease s  examinedo  ■,  e  o  =•«  o  =  c  s  o  .  c  457 

Supplemental  -agreements  examinedo  e « v  o  r.  c  =  .  . . .  ^150 

Bonds  for  "employee s  examined^ ,  .a,  „•  o o  >.■ » ..1 .  .  ®  ^ .  o  * 800 
Miscellaneous  bonds  examined,>  o  o.  ?  cG  ^  .  o  c  ..  t,  ^  o  1 »  olOO 


Certification  of  documents  for  use  as  evidence 
prepared  in  various  cascs„  ^  o  ®  ^  ^  o  o  ^ © 


o  c  e 


New  applications  for'  patent  filed'  in-  Patent 

0fflCe(.<*r(o  Of  oa*>.c  j  •  o  e  a a  *"«  r\coo  raccc  e  ococoo^ 


1®253 

®ol31 


Applications  for  patent  terminated,  t  a ,  73 

Cases  in  initial  stages  of  preparation  as 

applications  for  patent.® » c t  j.  ®  ©  o  ■> « o  r  <> ,  c  = » =  o  ^  27 

Total  number  o'f  li.cehses'  issued  (under  57 

P  at  e  nt  S^SO^a3'?'>0  0'-*OaC0.3'Oa,T;  ,oca*a,ci.oo»  08*»3,t)217 

An  increase  in  the  legal  work  is  anticipated  in  connection  ivith  the 
Research  and  ^''larketihg  Act  of  1946 o  An  increase  in  the  legal  TOrk 
in  c  onnect ion 'with'  patents  is  also  expected  because  of  the  in-’ 
creased  activity  in  research  and  Executive  Order  9865,  dated 
June  17 r,  1947^  affe.c'Ging  the  obiaining  of  foreign  rights  t© 
these  patents^ 

8-,  Marketing  and  Regulatory  Laws^  The  legal  work  performed  is  in 
connection  y/ith  milk,  fruits  and  vegetables,  marketing  agreements 
and  orders  under  the  Agricultural  "Marketing  Agreement  Act-  of  1.937  j 
Perishable  Agricultur a'.l  C.ommo dities  Actj  war  food  orders; 

Ccram<5dity  Exchange  Actl  Federal  Seed  Act|  Insecticide  Act y  trans¬ 
portation  charges  oh 'firm  produc tS  ; '.Parker s ’and  Stockyards  Act 
and  various  other  regulatory  statutes.-  The  type  and  volume  of 
legal  work  performed  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  indicated 
by  the  f  ollcwing  ;  '  '  *  ’  . .  -  .  , 
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Mlk  marketing  orders  amended....... . .  23 

Public  promulgation  heerings  held.^,  p  34 

Cases  in  v/hich  legal  assistance  was  rendered 
in  the  handling  of  enforcement  actions 
against  handlers  not  complying  mth  the  re-- 
quirements  of  milk  crdersooc  . . .  26 

Cases  transmitted  to  the  judicial  officer  for 
decision  arising  upon  petitions  filed  under 
s e c t ao n  3c^lS}^A^coo...9......o..»..o..-..-.co0co  12 


Volume,  grade  and  size  regulations  issuedo 184 


Enforcement  actions  instituted  against  handlers 
not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  ma.rket- 
ing  agreement  orders  on  fruits  and 
^ege  t  ablesQo.0..o.... OOO....O..P.P.CO.COO.C.9&.  23 


tteparation  proceedings  disposed  of  under  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Acte 


9  0  •  Q  •  C 


132 


Disciplinary  proceedings  disposed  of  under  the 
Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act...... 


Amendments  issued  to  various  y;ar  food  orders 
under  the  authority  of  the  Second  War 
Poyvers  A.ct ee.ooo.....  66 

Public  hearings  held, . . . . .  ,  59 

War  food  orders  terminated  in  connection  with 

which  legal  documents  were  prepared,^c  »  30 

Injunctions  issued  in  connection  with 

court  case  s  ms  t  ituted,  p........... ...... ......  16 


Criminal  cases  successfully  pros ecutedc o . 78 

Disciplinary  proceedings  instituted  against 

violators  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act o 3 

Criminal  prosecution  instituted  through  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  connection  with 
Commodity  Exchange  Act .00000...0.0...0......0  1 


Criminal  cases  instituted  under  the  Federal 
Seed  A-C t,..  cio.o.oo....o.'.o..o.......,^....* 


22 


Seizures  instituted  under  the  Federal 

See d  Act 00. o.  o. . .... ... . ... . .  ...  . . . . .  .. . . . ..  o.  . 


Criminal  prosecutions  instituted  under  the 
Insecticide  Act « , . .  ...  . . . 


17 
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-Seizures  instituted  under  the 

Inse c t icide  il-C t o  •  r'®©!.,.'!  6^  •  •  •’•c©  ^j'v  H 

Notices  of  judgment  prepared  and  published©  o » sc  o  50 

Pleadings  and  'briefs,  piepacred^  oral  arguments  ■  ■ '  f- ' 

made  and  assistance  given  in  proceedings  ■ 
befb're  the  interstate  Commerce  Commissiop^.y; 

Uo  Sa' Maritime  Commission^  Civil  Aeronautics 
■  Board  and  various  S.tate  transportation 
regulatory  bodies ^  ©  t  ©  o  i  63 

'Proceedings  instituted' ^hinder  bhe.  .Packers  and  ■ 

St  ockyar  ds  Ac  1 6  c~5c'oyo,oa'atco©.poi).#e  o*c»»»op‘»oo'co®  ,77 

Orders  issued  in  proceedings- n  o.  p  .  =  »  ®,v'o  ©u a,.,-  ■  7,5 

Civil  bases  reported  under '.the  28-Hour  Lav^o,®  c; c  447 

Criminal 'oases'  reported  under  the  Meat 

Inspe  ction  Act  p;  e  ^ ©  a  ©  ®  t .  o  ■.,  • »» » .p- .  * .  •  'p  5.  .’n  ^ •  29 

Criminal  cases  reported  under  the  Diseased 

Animal  Transportation  Act ® .....  p ..  c  ® «  1 

‘  .  •  9,  ■  •  • 

Criminal  cases  ■  reported  under  the  Agricultural-.;  /  . 
Disease  Diss  emination  Act  r  o  a  r  ■ .  2  ■ 


Criminal. cases  reported  under  the  Warehouse 


Act 


0-0  CO  f> 


Criminal-  cases  reported,  under,  the-; Naval  • 
Stores  Act  &  «no.Ce®3«.«Ocea'3®CP.»':00«.A 


Legal  documents  prepared  in  connection  mth 

the  enforcement  of,  thet  ES'-Hour  piaw,. » . ©  0 . . .  .^^000 


Legal  documents  prepared,  in,  connection  mth'- - 
marketing  agreement  and  order  programs  for 
milk,  fruits  and"  vegetables co  ,  co,, ,  ..p, 2^200  , 

In  addition.,  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  the  Hearing  Clerk  are 
supervised^,  This  office  serves  as  the  .[official  depository, -for  the 
documents  filed  in  proceedings,  arising  under  the  -numerous,,  regula¬ 
tory  laws  administered  by  the  Department,.-  Under -this  pro.ject 
there  is  edited  -and  is.sued  a  monthly  .publication  entitled  ‘'Agricul 
ture  Decisions''  which  contains  final  decisions  in  administrative 
proceedings  under  the  regulatory . laws,  administered  by  the  Depart- 
menuo  ....  ,u.  ,  . ■ . . 

It  is  anticipated  that  th.e  legal  work  in  connection  ^vith  the 
enforcement  of  war  food  orders^  including  litigation,  will  de¬ 
crease  considerably  and  the  legal  vrork  ,v/ill  increase  in  connection 
mth  transpo.rtation  'proceedings^  .InPeccicide  Act;,'  ■  Commodity 


Exchange  Act,  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  28~Hour  Laxv,  market¬ 
ing  agreements  and  orders,  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities 
Act  and  other  regulatory  activities® 

Rural  Electrification  Prograjin  This  office  renders  all  neces¬ 
sary  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  program®  The  legal  problems  presented  in  this 
connection  are  related  generally  tos  (1)  Rural.  Electrification 
Administration  loans  and  the  Government  security  thereof| 

(2)  operations  of  Rural  Electrification  Administration  borrow¬ 
ers;  and  (3)  litig’.tion  and  special  problems  incident  to  the 
programo  As  a  lending  agency,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  be  continuously  advised  of  speci¬ 
fic  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  its  borrowers  could  conduct 
electrification  programs  under  the  laws  of  each  State o  By  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1947  over  $1,068,000,000  of  loan  funds 
had  been  allocated  to  its  borrowers  for  the  construction  of 
electric  systems,  more  than  one  half  million  miles  of  Rural 
Electrifica  tion  Administration  financed  transmission  and  distri¬ 
bution  lines  were  being  operated  by  889  borrowers  and  were  serving 
approximately  1,850,000  consumersa  The  type  and  volume  of  work 
performed  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing* 

Number  of  loans  made  to  Rural  Electrification 

Administration  borrowers  in  connection  with  which, 
legal  services  were  rendered®  820 

Loan  and  security  instruments  prepared® .......  .2,000 

Supporting  or  related  documents  prepared  in 

connection  with  loans®  .c.  . . . . .®.,.o?3,100 

Transfer  agreements  drafted®® .....  o ® .  45 

Deeds  and  bills,  of  sale  draftedo.  c  .<>  o . . . . .  ® . .  o •  20 

Assumption  notes  drafted®, ««.  o ..  ® ...  ®  . . .  20 

Documents  such  as  corporate  minutes,  leases 

of  lien  end  opinions  of  counsel  prepared®, «.  140 

Proposed  loans  involving  the  acquisition  of 
existing  lines  and  facilities  by  Rural 
Electrification  /'dministration  borrowers 
for  which  legal  approval  was  given,® . .  69 

Purchase  and  sale  agreements  prepared  in 

connection  with  acquisitions o®  e, ..  ®  ,  47 

Separate  legal  interpretations  given, . ® »  187 

Deeds  and  bills  of  sale  prepared  in  connection 
with  acquisit ions . . , ® o . . . . . 


47 
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N-umber  of  Huiral  Electrification  Administration 
borrowers  for- which'  extension's  were  approved;: 
of  the  -amortiz^ation  period  of  Ruiral  Electri¬ 
fication  Administration  loans  made  prior  to 
September  21^'  1944.  Ac . ,  ^  .:o'. . .  ^ . . : .  .  /  ■  75 

Const  met  ion,  engineering,  materials^  power, 

and  allied  contracts  reviewed^  *  A  .  c-.  .  o  «i.5,'i00 

Construction,  engineering,  'materials,  power, 

and  allied  *oontraots  drafted^.o.  c  ,  .u  «  210 

Individual  joint 'Use  agreenient s  for,  use  o:f.  ■ 

Rural  Electrification  Administration  borrowers 
re'vie  ^^e  dc^  d  ^  9  t;  n‘  •  or*  rococo » &  .  •  •  41 

Individual  joint  use  agreements  -.-fdr  use  of  ■ 

Rural  Electrification  Administration- borrowers 
pre par** edi./ o'tja  be  c’sc  c  *  yc  00  ®  .  o  c . .  ♦  .  *  o, b  ap.  .®  30 


Forms  of  municipal  franchises  prepared  upon  • 
request  for  use  In  municipalities  of 
15  St  ate  S  rt  o  3  ..  c  i  -  o  »  ^  «-  *<  C  «  0  0  •  »  .*  *.  b  ^  .  u"  v;  o,  b.  • » 


Preparation,  'revision  or  review  of  ;- 
easement  forms  0  c » ^ = 


c  o  c  t»  o 


c  o  o  0  o 


200 

62 


Preparation,  revision  or  review  of  railway 

crossing  agreements©  c  <  . « « 0  c-  0  c  .  0 .  c  c . . « .  „  o » c  o  0  «  102 

Preparation,  I’evision  or  review  of  various 

other  types  of  agreements o*.  c* -a  r ..  .0=  y®  ^  ® » ^ ®  c  239 

Parcels  of  land  for  which  abstracts  of  title 

were  examined©  c-.  ©j*;.  oo^born*  -  ■r.-.oco'''.  .t-oocao©:?  1.7  5 

Tracts  of  land  for  which  title  e-vidence  other 

than  abstracts  were  txaninedeoc «,  c  a » -  0 .  c  o  c,  ^  *  e  43 


Letters  and  memoranda  vsritten  to  borrowers  and 
administrative  officials  with  respect  to 
the  legality  and  sufficiency  of  action  sub¬ 
stantially  affecting  the  Government 
security 3©o*-ococ»  ..  ac®.  .  0  a®®  •  .  .©taoQy&lc 600 


Incorporation  of  nevif  cooperative  borrowers  in 
which  assistance  was  rendered  borrowers 
attorne  ys  <,'3b3C*<*CP0’ia0  t0byoc®.®yroa..0o*a.u.  < 


11 


Conversion  of  existing  cooperatives  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  Electric  Acts  patterned 
after  the  uniform  act  developed  by  REA  con>- 
piled  under  supervision  of  this  off ice© c o « . ©  5 0 


25 
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Conversion  of  existing  cooperatives  under  the 
Missouri  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Act 
under  supervis  ion  of  this  office,  i .  . . . . . .  c  30 

/iTticles  of  incorporation  amended  in  which 

as  si  s  tanoe  was  re  ixi  e  red^  c  e*. ..  « »-•  41 


By-laws  altered,  in  which  this  office 

assisted  in  drafting  new  provisions  and 
advised  borrowers*  counsel  in  respect 
t  her  eofo'^'>o^«  &  ^ ^ 


•  ■••coo 


253 


Suggested  by-laws  and  articles  of  incorporation 
of  cooperatives  examined  and  appropriate 
amendments  prepared<,«..  o  = « » .  . « . . . .  .  o . .  o. » « c  <-600 

Cases  in  litigation  involving  REA  borrow'ers  > 
in  which  assistance  was  rendered  in  the 
protection  of  the  Government's  interest .  c c- 260 

As  compared  vdth  the  fiscal  year  1947  it  is  anticipated  in  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  1949  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  legal  work  relating 
to  the  rural  electrification  program.  This  estimate  is, based  on 
the  anticipated  number  of  new  REA  loan  allocations  (as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  loans )o  i 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Item 


’Obligations 

:  1947 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Office 

of  Solicitor,  Advance  fr'am  Public 

Buildings  Administration? 

'For  special  allowances  to 
employees  incident  to  their 
return  to  Washington,  D.C.  from 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  connection  with 
recentralization  of  FCA  and  REA 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Farm 
Labor : 

Legal  services  in  connection 
with  the  farm  labor  supply 
p r o g r am  a^ 

Relief  Assistance  to  Countries 
Devastated  by  War,  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  (Allot¬ 

ment  to  Agricultiar e)  (Allotmeiit 
to  Office  of  the  Solicitor)? 


$9,205 


4o,13S 


Legal  services  in  connection  3 

with  the  program  for  relief  : 

assistance  to  war- dev  a,  stated  i 

ft- 

countries  . . .  : 

- 

50,000: 

-  - 

War  Assets  Administration!  : 

Legal  services  in  connection  with  : 

the  disposition  of  surplus  agri- 

1 

cultural  commodities  and  agricul-  i 

tural  and  forestry  lands  ...  5 

46,115? 

25,000; 

-  - 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of  t 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Office  ; 

of  Solicitor) i  For  cost  of  i 

penalty  mail  pursuant  to  Section  ; 

2,  Public  Law  3^4,  78th  Congress 

l.979o 

2,696- 

2,900 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE-  : 

• 

MENTAL  FUNDS  . . .  ! 

97,437! 

98,308; 

2,900 

Estimated  t  Estimated 
obligations 'obligations 
1948  ;  1949 


$5,270 


15,342 


a/  Allotment  from  funds  appropriated  on  a  calendar  year  basis  for  farm 
labor  supply  program  in  a  separate  acto 
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PENALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATES 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  36^9  72th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  the  Solicitor) 


• 

1947  : 

« 

t 

1942  ; 

0 

s Increase  (4)  Or 

1949  S  decrease  (-*) 
51949  over  1942 

Category  1  . . .  i 

• 

♦ 

.  » 

Cat  egory  2  0 .....  c  t 

1,979: 

• 

2, 6.96  s 

• 

2,900;  4204 

Total  . . . 

1,979; 

2,696s 

2,900;  4204  (1) 

(1)  The  increase  of  $204  for  1949 

is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suf— 

ficient  funds  with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  of  handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  advised 
that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mail  in 
1949  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20o00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an 
increase  of  $1,40  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  194S  mailingSo 


Category  2  consists  of  operational  and  administrative  correspondence 
between  the  various  units  and  field  offices  of  the  Solicitor's  Office, 
and  with  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department  in  connection  with  the 
legal  work  being  performed  for  those  bureaus,  including  distribution  of 
legal  opinions  and  the  transmittal  of  case  material  during  the  course 
of  consideration;  corre^ondence  with  other  Government  departments  and 
the  public,  including  correspondence  with  the  United  States  Attorneys 
in  litigation  matters,  numerous  demand  letters  incident  to  the  collection 
of  outstanding  loans  of  the  credit  agencies  and  legal  correspondence  with 
Rural  Electrification  and  other  cooperative  associationsc 
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OFFICE  OF  IFFOEMATIOF 


Summary  of  Appropriations,  19^^;  ^n.d  Estimates,  19^9 


5  Appro- 

Item  Ipriations, 

 ;  194g 


Salaries  and  expenses $580,164 
Printing  and  binding, „ . , . , d  11 ,607,000 


5,  Budget  •;  Increase  (+) 

? Estimates  t  or 

1949_ s  decrease  (-) 

5  •  i 

S  $580,000  S  -$l64 
3  1,857»000  t+250,000 


Tot^^l,  direct  annual  '  ;  ?  .  '  s 

appropriation. d _ 2,187,164  2',437;000  ^+549,836 


Includes  $5,l64  proposed  transfer  in  the  estimates  from  ''Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secretarv  of  Agricultur e* " 


( a)  Salaries  and  expenses 

Appropriation  Act ,  1948 . . . . .  .  $575,000 

Transfer,  1948,  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ......  .  +13,975 

Proposed  transfer  in  1949  estimates  s'  ; 

From  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  Secretary  of  '  ' 
Agriculture*^  (for  handling  reouests  received  by 
telephone  and  in  person  for  publications  and  general 
information)  .  +5,l64 

Total  anticipated  availa.ble,  1948.  .  ...  .  5.94,139 

Budget  estimate,  1949? 

Direct  appr  opriation  . $580;000 

Transfer  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation .  .  .<,  13,975  •  593  ,975 

Decrease,  1949  (to  round  off  appropriation  „  -  l64 
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PROJECT  STATEMENT 


1  1948.  5  1949  :  Increase  or 

;  (estimated) !  (esfima-ted)  ^decrease 


Project  :  1947 

■'  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '  '• 

0 

1,  General  administration;  ' 
of  Office  of  Informatipn; 

and  of  informational  wdc ; $37;  252 

2.  Business  service,  in-  r 
eluding  communications  ?■ 

and  records. ^ ;  58,575 

3o  Publicationsprepara-) 

tion,  distrilDution  and  J  .  , 

control. . . 5225,430 

4.  Preparation  and  dis-  i 

tritut ion  of  special  t  ■ 
reports  and  current  in-  S 
format  ion.  V. ^  S  69,885 

5.  Preparation  and  dis-  5 

triBution  of  agficul-  l 
tural  information  "by  ; 
exhibits. . .  o  1116,052 

6.  Preparation  and  dis-  i 

tridution  ,of  agricul-  2 
tural  information  by  '  ; 
radio' . . . i  4l ,  93O 

7»  Preparation  and  dis- 

tribution  of  agricultur-i 
al  information  to  the  2 
press........... . ..,1  68,566 

8.  Preparation  and  dis-  ? 

tribution  of  agficultur-5 
al  information  by  motion; 
pictures.  ;i23,l'34 

Unobligated  balance. ..... . ;  1 , 633 

Total  available. ..... . . , 27^2,457 

Transfers  from;  1 

^Administrative  expenses,; 
Commodity  Credit  Corpor-3 
at  ion,  Department  of  ' 
Agriculture”. ;-13,710 
^Exportation  and  domes*^  ; 
tic  consumption  of  agri-s 
cultural  commodities,  ! 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture”(for  Pay  Act  costs ) ;-70, 000 

Transfer  in  1949  estimates; 
from;  ; 

’^Salaries  and  expenses,  ; 

Office  of  Secretary  of  ; 
Agriculture” . . 5-17,137 


$30j275  i 

A  .  ^  9 

e 

56,300  i 

t 

205,857  : 

r 

e  • 
9 

5h,^S7  i 


$30,275  !  -  - 

56,300  i  -  - 

205,693  2  -1^4(1) 

•  •  J  -  .  ’ 

&  •  -  . 

:  J  *  • 

54,587  - 


105,925  t  .  105,925  2 


34„725 


50,870  ] 


34,725;  --4 


50,870 


55,600  55,600  ;  '  -  “ 


594,139  2  593.975  :  -W 


-1-3,975  ?  -13.975  2 


-5,164 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PROJECT  statement  (Cont'd.) 


Project  : 

ig**?  ■( 

1948  ;  1949  -  ; Increase  or 

estimated) : ( estimated) ;  decrease 

Transfers  from  other  appro-; 
priations  (for  production; 
and  distribution  of 
motion  pictures  as  shown  ; 
in  detail  in  Budget  ; 

schedules) * : 

-63-:l’vO; 

« 

Total  appropriation ■ or  : 
©  s  1 1  in  at© 

57s, 500; 

575.000  r  5S0,000  ; 

decrease 

( 1 )  The  decrease  of  $l64  in  estimated  available  funds  'under  .  this  item  for 

19^9  is  to  round  off -the  appropriation  tota,!.- 


.  CILilTGES  IN  luiNGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  .language  underscored.-  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets) 

*  *  *  Provided  further,  That  in  the  Preparation  of  motion 
pictures  or  exhihitg.;  by  the  Departments,  not  exceeding  a  total 
of  $10,000  may  be  used  for  employment  pursuant  to  the  second 
sentence  of  section  706(aj  of  the  Departmexit-  of  Agriculture 
Organic  Act  of  1944  -(5  p7^.) said  Act  being  elsewhere 

herein  referred  to  as  the  Organic  A-ct  of  lS44j,  as  amended  by 
_  section  I5  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  [(Public  Law  6OO)] 

(5  UqS.C.  55a) :  Provided,  further.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  *  *  * 

The  f ir st  change  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  substitution  in  the 
language  the  reference  to  the  U,,  S...  Code  instead  of  the  public  law 
citation  to  the  Act  of  August  2j  1946o 

The  second  change  proposes  to  insert  the  word  "fm-ther”  which  was 
inadvertently  omitted  in  the  1948  Agricultural  n.ppropriation  Acto, 
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ITEMIZATION  OE  ESTIICkTES 


Appropriation: 


Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  Information 


Eunds  -available  for  Obligation 


Item 


Appropriation  or  estimate  0 . . 

Transferred  from  "Administrative 

expenses,  Commodity  Credit  Corporar- 
tion,  Department  of  Agriculture"  .. 

Total  available  for  obligation 
Comparative  transfer  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture" 


Budget  :Increase(+) 


Estimate, ; 
1948  : 

Estimate, ;  or 

1949  :decrease(-) 

$575,000: 

$580,000: 

+$5,000 

13,975s 

13.975: 

.p. 

5SS,975s 

593,9752 

+5,000 

5=164: 

_  __  •• 

7  ' 

-5,164 

Total  obligations  . . 

«  t 

594, 139 J 

593.975? 

-164 

Obligations 

by  objects  : 

• 

Standard  Classification 

; 

• 

01 

Personal  services  e i  c .  ^ 

• 

$538,164: 

$538,000: 

-164 

02 

«  , 

10/200: 

10,200: 

_  _ 

03 

Transportation  of  things  . 

• 

12,420; 

12,420:. 

-  - 

o4 

Communication  services  .  0 ,  ,  0 

• 

4,700j. 

4,700; 

-  - 

07 

Other  contractual  services 

.  8,200/ 

8,200s 

_  — 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  .vc......... 

19+55: 

19+55: 

_ 

09 

Equipment  0,.,,  0  0 

• 

1,000:. 

. 1,000: 

-  - 

Grand  total  obligations 

• 

5^1392 

593,975? 

-16^ 

T 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


General;  Activity-  throughout  the'  Office  of  Information  c-ontinues  at 
a  comparatively  high  level  during  the  fiscal  year  19^8o  The  vrorkload 
and  output  per  empiey-ee  has  increased  especially  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year ' wh eh" the  numher  of  employees  was  progressively  cur¬ 
tailed,  even '-though  requests  for  'Inf  or  mat  Ion.  and  service  continued 
to  hold  up- -hear  -previous  levelSc  The  greater  workload  rate  per  em¬ 
ployee  is -especially  burdensome  in  the  publications,  press  and  ■  ; 
exhibits  division's.’  The  principal  reasons .  for  thi s  sit-uation  are 
(l)  more  -publication  manuscripts  to  be  reviewed  minutely  to  assure 
maximum  use  of  ■-'limited  printing  funds;  (2).;  continuation  of  numerous 
requests  for  information  on  agricultural  supplies  and  prices;  and 
(3)  a  proportionately  greater  rate  of  activity  in  connection  with  the 
exhibits  program^-' 

Departmental  control  of  printing  funds  witb--a  special  effort  to  gauge 
the  amount  and  effect  of  continued  rising  unit  costs  is  -another 
especially  difficult  problem  requiring  cdnstant  attention* 

Requests  Received  for  Information:  Requests-  for  information  (in¬ 
cluding  publications)  from  farmers,  the  general  public,  and  Members 
of  Congress  decreased  in  the  fiscal  year  19^7  from  what  they  had  been 
the  previous  year  but  remained  substantially  above  the  fiscal  year 
1945.  Eollowihg  are  the  three-year  data;'!.  -  . 


Eiscal  Year 

'Total  Requests 

-  Congressional  Rea/aests 

1945 

727,200 

.  •  :  '  196,455* 

1946 

871,687 

-  *  -"291;,  287 

1947 

767.39s 

’  254,718 

The  decrease  in  the  fiscal  year  19^7  due  primarily  to  the 

necessity,  with" many' publications  out  of  stock  completely,- for  very 
close  inspection-' of  announcement  s  of  publications  and  otherwise 
indicating  that  copies  of-' publicat ions  were  not  ■  available*  During 
the  latter' part 'of  the  fiscal  year  requests  for  publications  and 
information  were '  received  in  such  large  numbers  that  an  increasingly 
greater  volume  was-  carried '’from  day  to  days  ’  This  caused  an  accumula¬ 
tion  which  at  time-s  resulted  in  slovn.ng  down  the.  rate,  of  handling 
all  requests.  Concurrent  delays  at  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
lengthened  the  period  during  which  an  inquirer  was  forced  to  wait 
for  a  publication,. 

In  the  fiscal  year'19U-8,  inability  to  restore  publications  stocks, 
even  with  increased  funds  for- printing,  and  the  reduction  in  personnel 
will  make  it  impracticable  to  supply  many  publications  requested.  No 
decrease  is  expected  in  volume  of  requests  for  publications  and  ser¬ 
vice  in  19480  Thus  the  reduction  in  available'- funds  for  salaries  and 
related  expenses’  in  1948  is  expected  to  result:  in  more  delay  in 
handling  all  types  of  "inquiries  in -the  peak  spring  months. 
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Publication  Activities;  The  Yearbook  of  Agriculture'  for  19^3'-^7 
issued  near  the  end  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  At  the  present  time  the 
planning  and  preparation  of  the  194S. Yearbook  on  grassland  agriculture 
is  well  along,  A  total  ®f  1,065  publications,  periodicals,  and  re¬ 
prints  were  received  for  editorial  handling  during  the  fiscal  year  . 
19^7*  Of  this  total  3-^  were  disapproved  or  withdrawn,  3^3  publica- .  , 
tions  and  313  reprints  were  forwarded  for  printing,  280  were. held  up 
for  lack  of "  printing 'funds ,  and  9^  were  .'carried  over  in  the.  editorial 
section.  In  addition  a  little  over  a  hundred  publications  were  held 
for  re-scheduling  by  bureaus  pending  availability  of  19^8  printing 
funds.  The  rate  of  cbmpletion  of  manuscripts  in  readiness  for  editing 
may  be  expected  to  increase  by  as  much  as  I5  percent  in  19^8  over  19^7 

Indexing  of  publications;  The  Indexing  work  for  the  19^1.-^5  cumula¬ 
tive  index  of  Department  publications  was  completed,  but  there  remains 
to  be  done  the  editing,  cross-referencing  and  other  final  preparation 
work  for  printing.  No  work  will  be  done  on  this  index  in  19^8o  The 
19^6-50  index  is  about  one-fourth  con^ileted,  but  no  work  will  be  done 
in  19^8,  Other  indexes  on  which  work  has  been  postponed  are;  Index 
to  Farmers’  Bulletins  1751“2000f  Index  for  Department  Circulars  1-750? 
Index  to  Technical  Bulletins  751-1000o 

More  difficulty  answering  publications  requests;  Stocks  of  Farmers' 
Bulletins'  are  now  about  one-twelfth;  of  the  aggregate  number  of  Farmers 
Bulletins  accrued  on  accumulated  quotas  of  Members  of  Congress,  Nor¬ 
mally  stocks  are  about  one-half<s  The  shortage  of  publications  has 
resulted  in  an  increasing  number  of  inquiries  referred  to  bureaus 
for  less  rapid  and  more  costly  dictated  or  specially  prepared  replies. 
Much  effort  is  wasted  by  a  farmer,  and  many  times  by  a  Member  of 
Congress,  in  having  requested  an  unavailable  publication.  Duplica¬ 
tion  of  correspondence  due  to  follow-up  inquiries,  and  added  workload 
in  the  Distribution  Section,  result  in  increased  costs  of  operation. 

Control  of  duplicated  materials;  The  direct  responsibility  for 
control  of  duplicated  materials  has  been  returned  to  bureau  offices, 
partially  as  a  relaxation  of  wartime  and  post-war  paper  controls. 

The  overall  responsibility  is  retained  in  the  Office  of  Information. 
Although  it  does  not  clear  every  requisition  for  processing  materials, 
a  post-audit  control  has  been  instituted  as  a  check  on  materials, 
issued.  This  method  will  allow  some  opportunity,  with  curtailed 
personnel,  to  continue  some  progressive  improvement  of  publications 
planning.  This  work  has  been  slowed  up  somewhat  with  printing  dif¬ 
ficulties,  but  the  inter-bureau  editorial  committee  still  plays  an 
active  role  in  publications  planning  work.  Most  recently,  for 
example,  proposals  to  consolidate  and  improve  the  Department  series 
of  publications  are  being  finally  reviewed  for  action  by  this  office,  , 

Printing  Management;  A  total ■■  of  3/171  printing  requests  were  handled 
in  1947  —  a  slight  reduction  from  the  19^6  total  of  3r2295  due  to 
fewer  requisitions  for  publications.  The  3>171  total  included  2,317 
requisitions  for  forms  and  binding  and  85^  for  publications ^  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  reprints^  Savings  of  $12i423  la  printing  funds  were 
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achieved  during  the  year  hy  chang^g  stock  and  format  and.  hy  conso.li- 
dating  orders.  Of  this  amount 10, resulted  from- form, specif i- ' 
cation  changes.  Requests  for  the. printing  technicians  tojadvis^ 
directly  on  technical  matters  in  planning  for  most  economical  print¬ 
ing  and  distributing  of  necessary  forms  and  publications  for  the 
Department,  and  for  special  work,  were  just  as  numerous  as  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.'  The_ stoppage  on  printing  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
1947  fiscal  year  again  increased  the  load  of  telephone,  and  personal 
calls  for . information  and  service  on  pending  bureau  printing  orders 
and  for  assistance  in  re-scheduling  most  essential  work  ahead  of 
mater ials  .re.quired  to  be  deferred  until  printing  funds  became  avail¬ 
able  in -1948, 

Motion  Pictures ;  During  the  fiscal  year  1947  the  Motion  Picture* 
Service • completed  six  new  motion  pictures  on  funds  made  available 
by  transfer,  as  follows: 

DEEDING-  FARM  ANIMALS  Common-sense  rules  for  feeding  live-- 
•  ■  ■  .  .  stock, 

BATTLING  BRUCELLOSIS.  Causes,  and. control  of  Bang's  disease. 

IVEEN  WHO  GEO W  COTTON  _  .Present  stat.as  and  future  possibilities.. 

_  ■  ,  ■  • .  of  cotton^  .  : 

BANKING  ON  THE.  LAND  History  of  the  Federal  Land  Banks. 

IT'S  YOUR..  LAND. ,  Need  for  ,  soil  conservation^ 

what  IS.  a  farm  WORTH  Factors  in  apprai-sing  a  farm. 

The  film  "Men  Wh-O  Grow  Cotton"  was  produced  as  a  cooperative  project 
between . sub ject-matter  bureaus  of. the  Department,  the  Motion  Picture 
Service,  and  theten  Southern-  Cotton  States,  both  on  sub ject_ matter 
and  on  financing  the  costs  of  production  and  distribution.  Additional 
pictures  which  have  been  started  and  will  be  completed  duri.ng  the 
fiscal  year  1948  include  films  on  white  pine  blister  rust  and  forest, 
fires. 

In  addition  to  producing  films  for  Department  agencies,  the  Motion 
Picture  Service  cooperated  with  the  Massachusetts  and  Missouri  State 
Exte.nsion  .Services  in. producing  agricultural  films,  and  performed 
laboratory  and  other  technical  services  for  Department  agencies  and 
for  other  Government  departments.  Supervision  of  the  distribution 
and  exhibition  of  Department  films  continued,  and  these  films  were 
shown  to  an  estimated  10,000,000  people  during  the  year..  Sales  of 
Department  films,  handled  by  an  outside  organi sat  ion.  under  contract, 
doubled  rhose  of  the  previous  year.  .  ’ 

Exhibits  Service:  .During  the  fiscal  year  1947 .one  large  new  exhibit 
group  consisting  of  I3  individual  sections  on  the  general  subject  of 
Conservation  —  Soil  and  Water  was  completed,  as  well  as  five  new 
smaller  units  on  poultry,  eggs,  .4-H  Clubs,  v/ool  shrinkage,  and  "Our' 
Changing  Agriculture."  In  addition  to  these  new  exhibits,  older  ones 
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were  renovated  and  I5  were  extensively  revised  to  “bring  them  up-to- 
date  both  in  subject-matter  and  presentation.  All  exhibits  have 
been  related  for  the  19^7"^^  eodi'ibition  season  into  the  following 
group sj 


1,  Conservation  of  Farm  and  Forest. .  6  units 

2.  Livestock,  Crops,  and  Farm  Machinery. .  6  units 

3,  Livestock  and  Forage. . . g  units 

4.  4-H  Clubs... . . . 10  units 

5.  Better  Living  on  the  Farm........ . 7  units 

6,  Better  Farming. . . . 6  units 

Jo  Livestock  and  Roughage,... . 0=,... .  8  units 

8,  Domestic  Enemies,, . J  units 

9.  Dairying  and  Poultry. . . . 8  units 

lOe  Conservation  —  Soil  and  Water . I3  units 

11.  History  of  Agriculture..,...., . .  5  units 


Forty-eight  displays  of  the  above  exhibits  or  exhibit  units  were  made 
during  the  year,  26  of  them  being  large  exhibits  (requiring  a  carload 
or  more  of  freight  space)  at  state  and  inter-state  fairs.  Attendance 
at  these  26  large  fairs  was  65400, 000.  So ; far  in  fiscal  year  1948, 

12  carload  showings  have  been  made  and  lb  additional  are  scheduled;  • 
also  several  less-than-carload  exhibitions  are  expect'ed.  ■  During  the  , 
year  the  Exhibits  Service  dlso  completed  the.  production  of  1,000 
silkscreen  exhibits  entitled  ''-7  Steps  for  the  Cotton  Farmer'*  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service,  arranged  for  their  use  at 
fairs,  in  windows,  in  lobbies,  at  schools,  and  at  meetings.  These  ■_ 
portable  exhibits  are  still  in  constant  use.  A  new  small  silkscreen 
exhibit  on  water  use  in  the'West  is  projected  for  this  year.  ' 

Press  Service;  To  serve  all  inquiries  for  current  information, 
including  those  made  in  person,  by  telephone,  by  wire,  or  in  writing, 
the  Press  Service  provided  the  following:  Press  releases  were  given 
immediate  handling  to  wire  services,  many  daily  newspapers,  and  other 
publications  maintaining  full-time  writers..  In  addition,  many  copies 
of  current  reports  and  releases  were  requested  for  administrative 
use  and  for  writers  and  others  who  daily  collect  releases  in  which 
they  are  interested.  The  Daily  Summary,  a  compiled  digest  of  all 
releases  issued  each  day  including  reports  prepared  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural . Economics ,  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  and  other  bureaus  and 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  continued  in  use  to 
avoid  the  extra  burden  and  expense’  of  supplying  larger  aggregate- 
numbers  of  copies  of  many  releases.  The  weekly  Clip  Sheet,  a  four- 
page  release  prepared  primarily  on  departmental  research  for  scienti¬ 
fic  and  all  publications  and  writers  who  request  it,  was  continued. 
Likewise,  Food  and  Home  Notes  was  issued  through  the  year  as  a  six- 
page  weekly  release  prepared  primarily  for  women's  pages  and  women’s 
magazines,  but  available  also  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  distributing 
food  and  home  information  to  others,  including  State  extensir^n  editors 
and  county  home  demonstration  agents.  Also  the  Press  Service  con- 
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tinued  to  supply  to  editors  and  writers,  on  request,  agricultural 
pictures  from  its  files;  and  a  weekly  letter  was  continued  on  new 
developments  in  program  and  research  work  of  Department  and  coopera¬ 
ting  agencies  for  the  information  of  farm  and  livestock  journal 
editors.  Services  for  the  negro  newspapers,  magazines  and  trade 
press,  as  well  as  special  requests,  continued  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  in  prior  years, 

Sadio  Service:  The  Radio  Service  continued  its  weekly  "RFD  Letter," 
a  news  and  background  service  for  radio  farm  directors  of  more  than 
300  stations;  "Farm  Flashes,"  a  script  service  for  county  and  home 
demonstration  agents  to  use  in  broadcasts  over  local  stations;  and 
a  special  service  of  farm  news  items  on  the  radio  feature,  "Farm  Fare„ 
"Radio  Roundup,"  a  weekly  service  for  directors  of  women's  radio  pro¬ 
grams  which  was  prepared  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  but  supervised  by  the  Office  of  Information  was  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  June  19^7« 

Network  cooperation;  Cooperation  in  the  production  of  two  network 
broadcasts  —  "National  Farm  and  Home  Hour"  of  NBC  and  "American 
Farmer"  of  ABC  —  was  continued.  On  each  program,  the  Office  of 
Information  provides  five  minutes  of  news  and  furnishes,  when  re¬ 
quested,  special  features  and  speakers.  The  Radio  Service  also 
cooperates  with  CBS  and  furnishes  special  features  for  its  broad¬ 
cast,  "Columbia  Country  Journal."  A  fourth  network  farm  program. 
"Consumer  Time,"  which  was  prepared  by  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  and  broadcast  by  NBC,  was  discontinued  in  July  19^7" 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  radio  time,  furnished 
without  charge,  on  these  four  network  farm  broadcasts  during  the 
fiscal  year  19^7  was  S615.OOO. 

Extension  Radio  training;  The  Radio  Service  continued  its  cooperative 
project  with  Extension  Service  of  holding  one-  and  two-day  radio 
training  schools  for  state  and  county  extension  workers.  During  the 
fiscal  year  19*^7*  59-  of  these  schools  were  held. 

In  addition  to  these  three  major  types  of  services,  the  Radio  Ser¬ 
vice  provided  numerous  special  services  such  as  covering  the  U-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago  and  the  U-H  Clup  Camp  in  Washington,  and 
stimulating  radio  recognition  of  National  Home  Demonstration  Week, 
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(b)  Printing  and  binding 

Amoropriat  ion  Act ,  19^S.  . . . . . . . . . .  , . 

Transfers,  19^8,  from  other  appropriations  (shown  in  de-. . 

tail  below)  . . . . . 

Total  anticipated  available,  19^8 . . 

Budget  estimate,  19^9? 

Direct  appropriation......,, . .  $1, 857 1 000 

Transfers,  19^9#  from  other  ap¬ 
propriations  (shown  in  detail 

below) . , .  . . . . . .  .  205;  000 

Increase,  19^9«  .•••••  . . . 

SUI'llARY  OP  IDCPEASBS,  1949. 

Por  rebinding 'a  minimum  of  Library  reference  publications 
Por  printing  an  increased  number  of  soil  surveys  to 
partially  meet  a  backlog  of  surveys  ready  for 

publication . . . . . . 

Por  publishing  the  most  important  and  more  urgently 
needed  results  of  research  work  performed  by  the 

Department .  . . . . . 

Por  stocks  of  new  farmers'  bulletins  and  farmers' 

bulletin  reprints, . . . . .  . 


PROJECT  STATE' 'EiTT 


Project'  .; 

1947  : 

1948 

(estimated ).. 

1949  : 

(estimated); 

Increase  0 
decrease 

1.  Job  work  and  binding  ■; 

0 

.  , 

• 

(a)  Binding:. . 

$26,274? 

$37,500; 

$67,500; 

+$30,000 

(b)  Emergency  field 

i 

9 

printing, 

16.595’ 

23 , 200 

23,200: 

(c)  Job  Work. 

540,274; 

746,200; 

746,200; 

—  — 

(d)  Letterheads,.,..,: 

5,4o7j 

:  10,60Q 

10,600; 

_  ■_ 

Total.  .  . . . .  .; 

588,5505 

817,500: 

847,500; 

+  -30,000 

2a.  Reports,  periodi-  ; 

- 

. 

: .  .  i 

cals,  and  other  regu- 

latory,  service  and  ■ t 

0 

b 

administrative  publi-  ; 

; 

cations  t  ,  : 

(a)  Agriculture  in  •  t 

’  t 

the  Americas , . . . , 5 

.  5,504; 

:  .  3,000 

■  -3,000 

(b)  Agriculture.  i 

• 

Decisions .  . . it 

9.5S8: 

9,000 

.9,000; 

— 

(c)  Agricultural  ,  j 

9 

Situation  and  :  l 

» 

; 

Separates  . . . . 

15,435: 

.13,000: 

13,000; 

— 

(d)  Annual  Reports.,  j 

9,552: 

16,000 

10,000; 

.  (e)  Bibliography  of  l 

; 

Agricultur  e . : 

11,990 

17,500 

17,500; 

(f)  Congressional  ; 

f 

tr 

Documents. ....... s 

8,664; 

10,000 

9,000: 

-1,000 

^50,000 

.+44,500 

+6,5,500 

+110,000 


$1 , 607 , 000 

+20.5,000 

1,812,000 


2,062,000 

+250,000 
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1948 

I9II9 

Increase  or 

Project 

1947  ' 

( estimated) 

(estimated) 

decrease  ■. 

(g)  Consamers  Guide  . 

■  ^1.75? 

. . 

(h)  Crops  and  Markets 

■  ”3,S72 

■  8,000 

-3,000 

(i)  Experiment  Sta- 

ti  on  'Rprnrd  . ,  , 

■12,S05 

. 

_ 

(j)  Extension  Service 

Revi  ew-  . . 

5.916 

' 6,000 

7,500 

-  +1,500 

(k)  Earmers'  Bulletin 

Lists  . . 

■  11,917 

' ■  ■  12,000 

■  ■  12,000 

. —  ■ 

(l)  Foreign  Agricul- 

ture  . . . 

'  3.533 

6,500 

9.500 

+3,000 

(m)  Fire  Control 

PT'otes  . . .  .  V .  . .  .•  ■ 

2,122 

2,500 

2.500 

'  — 

(n)  Indexes  . .1 

1.290 

6,100 

8,600 

+  2,500 

(o)  Instructions  and 

r  - 

administrative'  're-  ■ 

ports  . ' 

2,78S 

2, '200 

2,200 

— 

(p)  Journal  of  A^ri- 

Cultural  Economics  •  ■ 

Research  . 

- '  .  __ 

900 

■  1,800 

+900 

cultural  Re'=earch  . 

4,190 

5.500 

5,500 

«... 

(r)  Land  Policv  Re- 

. view  .  ............. 

1,72.7 

900 

-900 

■(s)  Monthlv  List  of 

Publications  ......; 

,  2,l4g 

:  2,000 

2,000 

-- 

(t)  REA  lews  . 

17,088 

:  15 ,000- 

15,000 

_ 

(u)  Service  and  Rea- 

uiatorv  Announce- 

ments  .  . . ’ 

11,292 

10,100 

10 , 100 

(v)  Soil  Conse-rvation  • 

Magazine  .  • 

7,651 

.  8,000 

8,000 

— 

(w)  Unnumbered  Publi- 

cations,  Reports  and 

Reprints  . 

77,276 

20,000 

20,600 

.  — 

(x)  U.  S.  D,,  A . . 

6 ,886 

7,500 

7,500 

— 

(y)  Yearbook  com- 

position  . . • 

70,000 

77  ,000 

77,000 

— 

Total  . .  . 

270,091 

203.700 

203 , 700 

. — 

?b.  Yearbook  (for  special’ 

distribution) 

■  180,000 

207,000 

207,000 

— 

].  Reseerch  and  technical 

bulletins,  expenditures 

for  printiny; 

(a)  Bibliogra-phical 

Bulletins  . .  . 

7,642 

3,500 

.3,500 

— 

(b)  Circulars'-  Few 

and  Reprints  ...... 

6,782 

■  18,000 

35,700 

+17,300 

(c)  Commoditv 

■ 

Statistics  . .  . 

549 

1,000 

1,000 

— 
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Project 
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1943 

( estimated)- 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

(d)  Experiment  Station 
Bulletins  and  Ee- 
ports  . . . 

4,250 

l'j-,000 

26,000 

+12,000 

(e)  Journal  of  A^rri- 
cultural  Eesearch 
Separates  . 

7.114 

10,000 

10,000 

(f)  Physical  Land 
Surveys,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  . 

855 

5,000 

5,000 

ig)  Reprints  and  Re¬ 
visions,  General 

1,222 

5,000 

' 5,000 

(h)  Reprints  of  out¬ 
side  articles  ..... 

4,772 

5,000 

7,000 

+2,000 

(i)  Soil  Surveys  .... 

118,016 

115,500 

160,000 

+liU,500 

(j)  Technical  Bul¬ 
letins,  New  and  Re¬ 
prints  . . 

13,604 

35,000 

• 

65,000 

+30,000 

(k)  Statistical  Re¬ 
port  (prepared  by 
Yearbook  Committee) 

29,30s 

15,800 

'  20  ,000 

+4,200 

(l)  Statistical  Sep¬ 
arates  from  Statis¬ 
tical  Report  ...... 

1,000 

. . .  ■  1,000 

Total  . 

185  >07^' 

228,800 

338,800 

+  11Q.,000 

k-  Faarmers Bulletins  , 
and  other  popular  pub¬ 
lications,  expenditures 

for  printing: 

(a)  Agricultural  In¬ 
formation’  Series 

(b)  A.W.I.  Series  (Re- 

4,862 

10,000 

. 10,000 

•.  — 

prints  only)  ...... 

7.SI3 

5,000 

•  ■  5.000 

— 

(c)  A.A..A.  Publica- 

.j 

tions  . . 

19,657 

20,000 

.  ■'  20,000 

— 

(d)  Farmers'  Bul¬ 
letins  ,  New  . . . 

9,500 

17,000 

4i ,000 

+24,000 

(e)  Farmers'  Bul¬ 
letins  ,  Reprints  and 
Revisions  . . . 

93.501 

115,000 

191,000 

+76,000 

(f)  Forest  Map  Folders 

2,005 

15,000 

15,000 

— 

(g)  Leaflets ,  New  . . . 

— 

4,000 

8,000 

+>8.000 

(h)  Leaflets  .  Re¬ 
prints,  etc . 

6,356 

8,000 

12,000 

+4,000 

(i)  Miscellaneous  lub- 
lications — New  and 
Reprints  . . . 

59,721 

60,000 

60,000 

(j)  Posters  . 

44,609 

45,000 

U5,000 

— 

(k)  Program  Aid  Series 

40,627 

45,000 

^,000 

— 
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igUs  r 

Increase  or 

Projects 

I9I17  : 

( estimated) : 

( estimated) 

decrease 

(l)  R.P!,A.  lublica- 

tions  . ;  . 

10,11^ 

10,000: 

, 10,000 

_ 

(m)  Yearbook  Sep- 

arates  . . 

— 

1,000; 

^  ,  000 

+2,000 

Total  . . . 

292.7^5 

355,000: 

465,000 

+110,000 

Tota.1  obligations  ,  print- 

ing  and  binding  ...... 

1,502,480 

1,812,000: 

2,062  ,000 

+250,000 

Unobligated  balance  . . i . 

15,920 

— .  ; 

■  — 

— 

Total  available 

1,51s, 400 

■  1,812,000: 

2,062,000 

+250,000 

Transferred  frcn: 

"Salaries  and  expenses, 

Forest  Service",  na¬ 
tional  forest  pro¬ 
tection  and  manage¬ 
ment  . . 

-15,800 

-10,000: 

•  F 

-10,000 

"Forest  fire  coopera- 

tion,  'Fepa.rtment  of 

.  .  * 

Agriculture" . . . 

-50,000 

-50,000: 

-50,000 

"Exportation  and  do- 

s 

mestic  consumption 
of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  Eepartment 
of  Agriculture"  .... 

-65,000 

-58:,  000: 

-58,000 

' "Administration  of  the 

National  School  Lunch 

Act,  Lepartment  of 
Agriculture"  ........ 

-45,000 

-35,000  : 

-35,000 

" Conservation  and  use 

of  agricultural  I'^nd 
resources"  . '.  .  . 

-^2,000 

-52,000: 

.  -52,000 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 

Fish  and  Vildlife- 

Service,  Department 
of  the  Interior"  , 

general  administra¬ 
tive  'expenses  ...... 

-1,100 

Total  appropria- 

1,607,000: 

tion  or  estimate 

1,309,500 

1-,  857, 000 

INCHEASES 


The  increase  of  J?50>000  in  tot'll  funds  available  in  this  item  for  19^9 
consists  of : '  •  .  ■  ■  . 


( 1 )  An  increase  of  $?0,000  to  bind  a  minimum  of  Library  reference  pub¬ 

lications  . 

Unbound  }. eri odicals  and  other  thin  publications  present  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  mainteininff  library  collections  and  adequate  servicing  of  requests 
for  reference  publications.  The  more  pressing  needs  for  printing  de- 
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partment  forms  and  publications  has  kept  the  allotment  for  binding  and 
rebinding  to  the  Department  Library  on  a  bare  minimum  basis'  for  the 
most  urgent  binding  needs.  It  is  deemed  essential  to  provide  at  least 
enough  funds  for  a  minimum  of  rebinding  to  enable  the  Library  to  pre- 
serye  its  publications  and  to  provide  more  nearly  adeauate  service  at 
less  cost . 

(2)  An  increase  of  $110,000  to  print  a  pa„rt  of  the  backlog  of  research 

publications  and  soil  surveys. 

Critical  Heed  for  Research  Printing,  lublications  of  the  Department's 
past  research  work  is  essential  to  provide  basic  and  up-to-da„te  in¬ 
formation  on  the  more  recent  scientific  developments  in  agriculture. 

In  vievr  of  the  increa.'sed  application  of  technilogical  developments  in 
farming,  the  need  for  disseminating  the  results  of  the  Department's 
vrork  is  considered  critical.  The  sura  of  $Uh2,000  is  the  total  esti¬ 
mate  of  requirements  of  the  research  agencies  of  the  Department  for 
printing  research  publications  in  19^S. 

Allotments  for  these  purposes  in  19^S  total  $?0?s500.  This  indicates 
a  backlog  of  $240,500  and  carryover  of  that  amount  of  unprinted  re¬ 
search  publications  into  1949.  For  1949  a  compara.ble  situation  is 
anticipated.  An  increa^ee  of  $65,500  is  proposed  to  print  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  backlog  for  use  of  agricultural  research  technicians  in 
the  Department,  the  State  experiment  stations,  a^^ricultura.l  colleges, 
other  cooperating  agencies,  and  others  interested  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search. 

Soil  Survey  Accumulation.  Because  of  increasing  costs  ,  and  freeze  on 
printing  made  necessarv  bv  the  lack  of  printing  funds  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  1947  fiscal  year,  only  about  one- third  of  the  soil  surveys 
planned  for  printing  in  1947  were  sent  to  the  printer.  This,  and  the 
accelerated  rate  of  preparing  surveys  for  publication,  will  result  in 
a  backlog  of  approximately  I5  surveys  for  publication  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  vear,  with  24  more  coming  forward  in  1949,  or  a  total  of 
39  for  printing  in  1949.  It  is  proposed  to  print  11  of  the  surveys 
in  1949,  which  at  current  printing  rates  will  cost  $110,000,  and  I3 
surveys  at  a  cost  of  $50,000;  a  total  cost  of  $l60,000.  The  I3  sur¬ 
veys  at  $50,000  vdll  be  those  with  maps  produced  under  a  nevr  and  less 
expensive  method  of  preparing  maps  for  direct  reproduction  before 
turning  them  over  to  the  printer.  The  11  surveys  mentioned  are  too 
far  advanced  in  the  preparation  stage  to  change  them  over  to  the  new, 
less  expensive  method  for  printing  in  either  194g  or  1949.  "With  the 
present  base  of  $115,500  ia  the  194S  appropriation,  this  vdll  require 
an  increase  of  $44,500  in  1949,  which  is  considered  critically  neces¬ 
sary  to  accelerate  the  public==tion  of  soil  surveys  for  use  in  coming 
readjustments  in  agriculture. 

(7)  ^  increase  of  $110,000  to  restock,  and  keep  current,  supplies  of 

farmers'  bulletins  and  farmers'  bulletin  reprints. 

Stocks  of  f==rmers  '  bulletins  and  lea.flets  on  July  1  of  each  year  since 
1940  vrere  a„s  follows: 
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l5Uo  10,930,647 

1941  16,927,452 

1942  17,634,691. 

1943  16,108,599 


1944  13,114,588 
1945.  9,44g,972 

■1946  5,401,240 

1947  3,148,923. 


Stocks  of  all  publications,  including  those  supplied  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  substitute  for  farmers’  bulletins,  show  a  similar  trend  with 
10,545,596  copies  in  1947  compared  to  15,300; 576  in  1946  and  19,600,573 
in  1941.  .  -- 


Outstanding,  quotas  of  farmers’  bulletins  are  more  than  seven  times 
July  1,  1947 ,,  stocks ,  comp'^red  to  a  normal;  r«tio  of  around  two  to  one. 
Even  with  an  increased  appropriation  of  about  32^  for  these  bulletins 
in  194^.,  estimated  stocks  on  July  1,  1948,.  will  show  a  decrease  to  a- 
bout  750,000  copies,  based  on,  a  minimum  distribution  of  6,000,000  in 
1948. 

Thus  an  increase  of  $110,000  is  urgently  needed  in  1949  to  purchase 
6,700,000  copies  of  bulletins  required  to  make  a  minimum  distribution 
in  that  yeer.  With  this,  increase  the  19^'-9  estimate  for  this  purpose 
will  total  $250,000,  the  limitation  for  farmers’  bulletins  ca,rried  in 
the  a.nnual,  appropriation  act.  The  critical  need  for  the  increase  is  ex-.:-, 
pressed  ip, the  following  table  of  farmers’  bulletin  distribution  re-  . 
quirements  s.nd,  vear-end  stocks  5 

1949  1949 

1948  With  I  ncrease  of  V/ithout  Increase  of 

_  _ $110,000 _ $110,000 


Estimated 
minimum 
distribu¬ 
tion  7  .  '6,000,000  6,000,000  6,000,000 

Available; 

Erom  Ju-  / 

ly  1  Stock  3,149,000  749,000,.  749,000 

lurchases  ,  . 

during 

year  3,600,000  6,700.000  .  3,600,000  '  . 

6 , 749 , 000  7,449,000  ,  4',  3  49, 000' 

Stock  at  .  ,  ■ 

end  of 

year  749,000  1,449,000 

Deficit  in 
estimated 
require¬ 
ments  at 
end  of 

year,  —  —  -1,651,000 

In  the  event  that  the  proposed  increase  of  $110  .,000  is  not  approved,  it 
will  be.  necess^'.rv  to  seriously  curtail  distribution  of  these  bulletins 
including  a  reduction  in  the  annual'  quota  presently  provided  e°.ch  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress. 
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Effect  of  Increased  Printing  Costs  in  19^8 

Total  Department  printing  needs  for  1948  exceed  available  1948  appro¬ 
priation  by  approximately  30^*  Estimated  needs  in  1949  about  hofo 

aboye  the  level  of  the  1948  appropriation.  Wage  increases  at  the  ( 
Government  Printing  Office  in  December  1946,  which  were  reflected  in 
increased  printing  costs,  were  applicable  for  about  one-half  of  the 
1947  fiscal  year,  but  are  applicable  to  the  full  twelve  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Also,  during  part  of  1947  the  Government  Irint- 
ing  Office  used  relatively  low  cost  p="per  purchased  from  surplus  gov¬ 
ernment  stocks,  whereas  this  year  higher  priced  paper  must  be  obtained 
in  the  open  market.  (See  attached  chart) o  A  further  wage  increase  of 
12-2/3^  was  approved  in  December,  1947^  These  conditions  will  use  up 
a  substantial  part  of  the  1948  ihcre^’se  in  appropriation  and  offset 
the  effects  of  printing  economy  measures  pursued  by  the  Department 
more  and  more  vigorously  in  recent  years.-, 

CHANGES  lU  lAlTGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  Item  as 
follovfs  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brack¬ 
ets)  : 

=t=^*and  including  not  to  exceed  $207,000  for  printing  and 
binding  [two  hundred  thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty]  not  less  than  two  hundred  thirty  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  House' 
of  Representatives  of  part  2  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  (known  as  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture) ,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  Section  7"^  of  the  Act  of  January  12,  1895 
(4A  U.S  ,C.24i) 

This  change  in  language  is  proposed  because  the  Yearbook  is  now  dis¬ 
tributed  to  99  members  and  officers  of  the  Senate  (550  copies  each), 
and  4^1  members  and  officers  of  the  House  (400  copies  each)  result¬ 
ing  in  a  total  of  230,850.  The  281,250  was  based  on  99  members  and 
officers  in  the  Senate  a.^d  442  in  the  House,  the  number  originally 
inserted  in  the-  language  of  this  item  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
the  1942  Yearbook  Reprint.  The  insertion  of  the  words  ’'not  less' 
tha.n"  is  proposed  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  intended  to  provide 
copies  for  the  full  membership  of  Congress  whatever  that  membership 
might  be  in  any  given  Congress. 
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ITEMIZATION  OP  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Printing  and  binding,  Department  of  Affricaltare , 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation  '■  ''  ' 


; 

Budget  ■: 

Increase  (-J-) 

Item 

5  EstimAte, 

Estim" te , : 

or 

:  19  4g 

1949  ; 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 
Transferred  from 

: $1,607,000 

$l,g57,000; 

+$250,000  ' 

"Salaries  and  expenses,  Forest 

; 

Service”,  national  forest  pro- 

tection  and  management 

-10 ,000 

10 ,000  ? 

— 

"Forest  fire  cooperation,  De- 

. 

partment  of  Agriculture"  .  .  . 

50.,  000 

50,000: 

— 

"Exportation  and,  domestic  con- 

sumption  of  Agricultural  com¬ 
modities  ,  Pepartment  of 

’ 

Agriculture"  . . 

:  5g.000 

5g,000; 

— 

"Administration  of  the  National 

School  Lunch  Act,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . ^ 

;  35,000 

35 ,000; 

"Conservation  and  use  of  agri- 

cultural  l^nd  resources  ,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture",  o.... 

:  52,000 

52,000: 

Total  obligations  . . 

:  l,gl?,000 

2,060,000: 

+250,000 

.  Obligations 

by  Objects 

• 

Standard  ClAsslf ic^tion  , 

'■  ; 

06  Printing  and  binding  . .  . 

;$l,gl2,000 

$2,060,000.: 

f$250,000 

Grand  totAl  obligations  . 

;  l,gl2,000 

2,060,000: 

+250,000 

A  PRINTING  AND  BINDING  EXPENDITURES 

1940-1949 


1940  1941  1942  1943  1944“^  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949 

^REPRINT  OF  1942  YEARBOOK  NOT  INCLUDED 
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STATUS.  OF  DEPARTKiEWT  PRINTING  FUND 

Current;  Situatipa;  In  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  hand- to -mouth  buying  of  standard,  Departments  and 
some  bureau  forms  for  stocking  in  the  central,  supp.ly  division.. 
Stocks  in  fie  Id. Installat ions  continue  to  run  shorter  than  most 
efficient  stocking  practice  .would  dictate.  Considerable  work  t-s 
again  required  to  re-dote-rmine  schedules  for  prj.nting  various 
researchp  as  well  as  popular,  publications  as  the  backlog  of 
such  publications  ready  for  printing  continues  to  increase^  A 
freeze  on  publications  printing  in,  the  lattei-  part  of  this 
fiscal  year,  such  as  in  the  past  two  years  is  not  anticipated, 
although  present  indications  point  to  an  even  greater  shortage 
of  Farmers'  Bulle.tins  in  the  later  months  of  the  fiscal  year^ 
This  niay  necessitate  a  decrease  in  .the  number  of  bulletins 
listed  to  Members  of  Congress,  , 

Cut-back' in  PubliCat ions  Printing*  Hand-to-mouth  buying  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  .the  practice  in  the  procurement  of  printing  d'uring 
the  fiscal  year  19^i-t.^  in  the  pre-'/ious  fiscal  year,  .printing 

of  new  publications  was  .stopped  at  the-eiid  of  February  after 
the  full  effect  of  increases  in  printing  costs  arising  out  of 
wage  increases  about  the  iDlddle  of  the  fiscal  year  194/  was 
determined^  About  $1061^5^  pending  .requisitions  were  carriea. 
over  into  the  1948  fiscal  year..  Jn  addition  to  the  steadily 
increasing  backlog  of  new  research rpublications , .  soil  surveys, 
and  Farmers-  Bulletin  ..reprin.ts. 

Low  Stocks  of  Bulletins?,  .  Stocks  .of  Farmers'  B-alletins  and 
leaflets  on  July  1,  ±947^  totaled  which  was  about 

58^  of  the  stock  on  July  ?  1946,.  and  about  19^  of  the  supply 
on  July  1,.  1941p  ,  This  decrease  in  . spooks  ;Was  especially  signi.- 
f  leant  since  twice  as  many  copies  of  Farmer  s Bui. let  ins  were 
procured  in  1947 »  but  nearly  the  same  number  cf  copies  were 
distributed  as  in  1946,,  The  total  numT:)er  of  new  and  reprinted 
publications  procured  dur.i.ng  -clie  1947  fiscal  year  was  less 
than  in  1946,  As  a  result  stocks  of  all  publications  on 
July  1,  1947,  were  105545:^00  as  against  15? 300, 5^0  a  yeai 
previriuq<j. 

Delayed  Bulletin  Printing;  A  total  of  135  orders  .for  needed 
reprints  of  Farmers'  Buil.et3ns  were  carried  over  to  prrnt  in 
the  fiscal  year  194So  This  is  near .'Ly  double  the  total  of  'J2 
carried  over  into  the  1947  fiscal  yea-r^  As,  of  September  ,'l .,  1947? 
almost  80^  of  the  amount  budgeted  in  1948  lor  Farmers  '  Bulletins 
and  substitute  publications  yer-e  obligated  providing  only  about 
one-half  sf  the  no.'^-mal  supply  of  these  publicationsa 
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Fewer  Publications  Issued:  The  portion  of  the  printing  fund 
available  for  general  Department  printing  in  19^7  was  slightly 
over  the  amount- available  in  19^6  (^1^015, 000  compared  with 
$1,000,000),  With  increased  print ing  costs,  163  new  publications 
were  issued  in  19^7*  compared  with  262  issued  in  19^6,  Publi¬ 
cations  issued  in  19^7  included  7  new  Farmers'  Bulletins,  10  new 
soil  surveys,  17  annual  reports,  and  such  publications  as  the 
following  examples; 

Revised  Feed  Formulas  for  Chickens 
Late  Blight  of  Tomatoes 

Carrot  Production  in  the  West  and  Southwest 

Methr'ds  of  Soil  Analysis  for  Soil  Fertility  Investigations 

Making  and  Storing  Butter  f or  Hofrie  Use 

Modern  Turpentining  Practices  '  ' 

Soil  Surveys  of  Certain  Counties  in  California,  Indiana, 

New  York.  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  -  ■ 

Marketing  Margins  and  Costs  Grains,  Grain  Products  and 
'Dry  Edible  Beans 

Preparation  of  Ammonium  Nitrate  for  Use  as  Fertilizer 
Home  Canning  Process  for  Low  Acid  Foods 
Manila  Grass  for  Lawns 
Soil  Saving  Methods 

Agriculture  Yearbook  Resumed-:  Publication  of  the  19^3“^7  Year¬ 
book  of  Agriculture,  ''Science  in  Farming,”  resumed  the  series 
of  Yearbooks,  broken  after  the  issuance  of  the  19*^2  Yearbook, 
"Keeping  Livestock  Healthyc”  As  authorized  under  a  limitation 
in  the  19^7  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  231t250  copies  were 
printed  for  distribution  by  embers  of  Congress,  This  is  about 
one-half  of  the  maximum  authorized  by  the  1895  printing  laws. 

The  Department  procured  for  its  use  10,000  copies,  conpared  to 
the  15,000  ordered  of  previous  Yearbooks,  and  the  30,000  authorized 
as  the  legal  maximum.  The  same  number  of  copies  of  the  I9H8 
Yearbook  will  be  ordered  for  Congressional  distribution  and 
for  Department  use. 

Reductions  in  Periodicals;  In  the  last  fiscal  year  the  perio¬ 
dical,  "Experiment  Station  Record,"  was  discontinued.  Several 
of  the  indexes  to  this  journal  remain  to  be  published,  some  in 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  some  are  planned  for  printing  when 
completed  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  19'-^9  fiscal  year. 

One  periodical,  "Consumers  Guide,"'  was  discontinued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year;  the  periodical,  "Land 
Policy  Review"  is  being  replaced  by  a  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Economics  Research;  and  it  is  planned  to  combine  "Agriculture 
in  the  Americas"  and  "Foreign  Agriculture"  primarily  to  keep 
within  funds  budgeted  in  view  of  increased  printing  costs. 

In  addition,  issues  of  several  other  periodicals  v;ill  again 
be  combined  this  fiscal  year. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUtPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Item  . 

Obligations , 
1947.' 

Esti'mated  :  Estimated 
pbligat^ons , : obligations , 

194g  ;  1949 

Research  and  Marketing  Act. of 

r . . 

19^6 ,  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture:  For  coordination  of 

.  " 

all  informational  activities 

in  connection  with  adminis- 

tration  of  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  . 

-  - 

$18,000:  a/ 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Market- 

ing  Services?  For  coordina- 
tion  of  informational  activ¬ 
ities  in  connection  with'  the 
work  of  the  famine  emergencv 

program  . . 

$49,4ig 

-  -  :  -  - 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture’, 

(Office  of  Inform="tion)  Ad- 

vances  from: 

War  Department:  Arrav  Air 
Forces ,  for  preparation 
and  distribution  of 

motion  pictures  ........ 

5.S27 

7,173:,  . 

State  Department,  for  prep- 
aration  and  distribution  - 
of  motion  pictures 

9.S55 

’  i45: 

Treasury  Department,  for 
preparation-.and  distri¬ 
bution  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  . . 

g,449 

49: 

Veterans’  Administration, 

for  preparation  and  dis- 

tribution  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  . 

76,911 

13,342: 

Commerce  Department,  for 
preparation  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  . 

19.592 

11,408:  -  - 

Nationa.l  Housing  Agency, 
for  preparation  and  dis- 

tribution  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  . 

5.353 

4,647: 

Federal  Land  Banks,  for 
prepara.tion  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  motion  pic¬ 
tures  . 

12,502 

596: 

Total,  Working  Funds  . 

13S,4S9 

37,360; 

^  Allotments  under  this  ^appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  19^9  have  not 


been  determined. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUP ILEIffiNTAL  FUNDS',-  CONTINUED' 


It-ehi 

Obligation-s , 

1947  ;  . 

Estimated 
"obligations , 

'194s 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1949 

Miscellaneous  Contributed 

Funds,  Dep^'rtment  of  Agri- 

culture  (Office  of  Informa-- 

tion) : 

For  prep^’ration  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  exhibits  .. 

For  preparation  a.nd  dis¬ 
tribution  of  motion 
pictures  . 

2,746 

10,722 

3,000 

6,507 

•3,000 

Total,  Miscell=“neous 
Contributed  Funds  . . 

1^,468 

9.507 

3,000 

Supply  and  Distribution  of 

Farm  Labor:  a/For  informa- 
tion  services  for  the  farm 
labor  program  . 

6,644 

1.313 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 
Office  of  Information):  For 
cost  of  penalty  mail  pur¬ 
suant  to  Section  2,  Public 

Law  364,  ySth  Congress 

46,551 

6S,200 

73,315 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  . 

254,570 

174,380 

■■  '76,315 

a/  Allotment  from  funds  appropriated  on  a  calendar  year  b^sis  for  the 
farm  labor  supply  program  in  a  separate  act.  '  '  ' 
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1  MALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  tublic  Law  394,  Jgth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  Information) 


i j i : Increase  (+)  or 

:  1947  :  1948  ;  1949  J  decrease  (-) 

;  I : ;1949  over  1948 

•  «  •  • 

*  »  •  « 

Category  1  . ;  $44,9011  $66,1002  $71,060:  +$4,960 

•  9  •  • 

Category  2  . ;  1,630;  2,100;  2,259: _ 4-1 35 

»  »  »  • 

Total  .  ;  46,351-  68,200;  73. 4-9,113(1) 


(1)  The  increase  of  $9,113  for  1949  is  for  the  purpose  of  proyiding  addi¬ 

tional  funds  required  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  lost  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  of  handling  penalty  mail.  The  lost  Office  Department  h«s  advised 
that  pavments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mail  in 
1949  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20,00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an' in¬ 
crease  of  $1.4o  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  1948  mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  Department  periodicals  sent  only  to  addressees  who 
have  specifically  requested  th°t  they  be  retained  on  mailing  lists  which 
have  been  circularized  to  keep  the  number  to  a  minimum,  estimated  at 
1,900,000  in  1948;  initial  mailings  of  new  publications  of  farmers’ 
bulletins,  leaflets,  research  bulletins ,  miscellaneous  circulars,  etc., 
estimated  at  690,000  in  1948;  individual  requests  for  publications  to  be 
mailed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  estimated  at  9^0,000  in  1948; 
current  information,  such  as  radio  editors'  letters,  radio  farm  flashes, 
information  letters  to  women's  page  editors,  USDA  summary,  etc.,  estimated 
at  840,000  in  1948. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  requests  for  publications  and  the  increased 
initial  mailings  of  publications  will  be  offset  by  an  anticipated  curtail¬ 
ment  of  periodical  and  other  mailing  lists. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  and  business  transactions  of  the 
Office,  form  letters  regarding  availability  of  publications  and  replies 
to  requests  for  information. 


I 

I 


\u 

-% 
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LIBRARY,  DEPARMNT  OB  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation  Act,  19^2 . . . .  $660,000 

Budget  Estimate,  19^9  . .  660,0C0 

Change ,  19^9  •♦••••••  r  •  •••••••••♦  rt  .*?  t  * . * .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


:  l-S**!  •  ^Aestlm^ed) 

:  1949 

(estimated) 

1.  General  administration .  :  $55»^05’!  ‘  $57*155 

2.  Acquisition-  of  publications,  :  : 

preparation  for  use,  and  distri- . :  ' '  '  ''  ’ 

tution . :  ■  179,557:  207,143 

3.  Bibliographical  services  111,836:.  '127,488 

4.  Reading  and  reference  services  ,  :  126,246:  122,192 

5.  Eield  library  services  .........  :  J:l45,3S5»  146,022 

Unobligated  balance . . .  :  '  21:  -  - 

■  $57,155 

-  207,143 

--  127,488 
122,192 
146,022 

Total  available  . . . .  :  618,850:  66o,OGO 

Tran'sf erred  from:  :  ‘  : 

'^Administrative  expenses^  Com- 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  :  '  •  j  -  .  .  . 

Department  'of  Agriculture"  :  •  ■  -850'?  '  '  ^  - 

"Exportation  and  ^domestio  con-  :  ■  ‘  :  '■ 

sumption  of  agricultural  com-  :  •  •  : 

modities,  Department  of  Agri-  :  '  ■  ; 

culture"  (for  Pay' Act  Costs)  .«  i  -66,000-5  -  - 

-  660,000 

Total  -appropriation  or  estimate  c»c  .t  .  552,000:  660,000 

y  ’660^000 
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ITEMIZATIOIT  OF  ESTIMSS 
Appropriation:  Salaries  and  expenses,  Library 


Funds  AvailaMe-  f  or .  Obligat  ion . 


Item  ; 

Estimate,  * 
1948  ; 

Budget  ; 

Estimates 
1949 

Increase(+) 

or 

decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ....o.o. .  : 
ReimbursemelL'ts  for  services  per- 

formed  . . . . : 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal  : 

SO  'OJT  C6S  • 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of  : 
reimbirrsements)  ,  t 

4660,000: 

10  400; 

40,-6b0; 

$660,000 

-  10,000 

30,000 

‘  -10400 

tio.boo? 

700,400 

4io400 

■ ,  ;  ,0.  Obligations  by  Objects  : 

Standard  Olassifi'Cation  : 

; 

01 

Personal  services  t 

622,247; 

616,247 

-6400 

02 

Tr3.V©l  •9****«90B«09ee*o*c*«*-*«o  <• 

2,te5: 

2,425 

-  - 

03 

Transportation  of  things  ..„„re  : 

1,.400; 

i,4oo 

_  ^ 

04 

Communication  services  . .  1 

5400; 

5400 

-  — 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services  ....  ?. 

3400; 

3400 

.  _  _ 

07 

Other  contractual  services  : 

3.935^ 

3435 

_  - 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  ..o  t 

17,900: 

13,900 

-4,000 

09 

SQlilpIIlSIl'tf  ’•o«aQ**far«eeoooo'?*o**.  •  ^ 

^  53493: 

53  493' 

Grand  total  obligations  .....  : 

710,000; 

700400 

-10,000 

Keimbursements  lor  services  per-  : 

i'OI'IDSCL  •*o»««vo*»Oco*o<'09QQ;)»0'Oae  ® 

-10,000; 

-10,000 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal  : 

S OXXiir 03S  o  « 

-40,000: 

-30400 

Total  available  (exclusive  of  : 

j 

reimbursements)  ,  t 

660,000; 

660400 
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WORK  RUDER  TRIE  APPROFRIATIOK 


Current  Activities;  The  Departinent  Library  serves  as  the  central 
library  for  the  department  and  as  the  Rational  Agricultural  Library, 
collectin  g  all  agricultur-al  information  obtainable  from  published 
material  and  making  that  information  available.  It  also  provides  ; 
books  and  periodicals  in  other  general  fields  necessary  for  efficient 
administration  of  the  Departm.ent '  s  ?fork.  The  Department  Library  has 
been  called  upon  increasingly  as  a  basic  source  of  agricultural  litera¬ 
ture  and  of  library  management  practices.  Eignificant  is  an  inoreasedd 
circulation  and  reference  load  in  fiscal  year  19A7  of  1, 979^011  with 
an  average  staff  of  136  as  contrasted  with  a  circulation  and  reference 
load  in  fiscal  year  1942  of  346,732  with  an  average  staff  of  225. 

Among  -the  activities  now  in  process,  the  follo^ving  are  selected  as 
t;;,'pical:  ,  ,1 

1.  To  acquire  foreign,  and  domestic  publications  in  the  field  of  • 
agriculture  through  purchase  from  commercial' sources  and  exchange  agree¬ 
ments  with' different  countries  and  -through  cooperative  acquisition  pro¬ 
jects  v.'^ith  the  Library  of  Congress  and.  other  research  libraries. 

2.  Preparation  of  agricultural  bibliographies  with  an  increasing 

coverage  of  the' world  's  agricultural  literature.  •  ■ 

3.  Providing  reading  and  reference  services  to  patrons  of  the 
Library, iricluding  farmers,  private  research  coroorations,  colleges 
and  universities,  etc.,  tlirough  anSwerinfg-. ref erence  questions  verbally 
or  by  telephone  and  mail,  furnishing  desired' -publics.t ions  on  loan, 
verifying:  references,  shelving  and  maintaining  the  collection. 

4.  Facilitating  the  execution  of  the  Department's  programs  by 
making  available  published  material  to  the  man-on-the-job,  vihcrever 

he  may  be  stationed,  thirough  19  field  libraries  serving  as  outlets  for 
the  main 'Library  as  ■'//ell  as  reservoirs  of  information  near  to  the 
field  workers.  Through  these  library  services  provided  to  field 
i'/orkers,  the  stocking  of  a  large  number  of  relatively  little,  used 
books  in  field'  offices  is  unnecessary. 

E  elected  Examples  of  ''.lork  'Volume  and  Improvements  in  Eorvicer 

1.  The  circulation  and  reference  load  reached  a  new  high  of  1,979^341 
in  1947  compared  vrith  1,916,253  ,in  1946. 

2.  Acquisition'  of  foreign  publications  increased  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  tlirough  purchases  from  increased  f-unds  made  available 
for  this  purpose' in.  1947  .as  v/cll  as  through  exchengc  agreements. 

Lists  of  exchanges  v/ith  15  different  countries  v/crc  prepared  and  in 
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9  countries  the  exchan records  Kerc  brought  up  to  date.  Cooperative 
acquisition  projects  r/ith  the  Libra.ry  oi  Congress  and  other  research 
libraries  added  1^543  forci.gn  publications  to  the  collection. 

3.  A  trend  of  the  increasing  amo'uit  of  material  being  published, 
which  this  Library  as  the  National  Libra.ry  for  Agriculture  should 
collect,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  increase  of  lyi  in  the  number  of 
publications  received  in  1947  as  ,omparadu-’'rith  1946.  There  were  also 

indiAz-idual  issues  of  current  serial  publications  handled 
during  1947  as  compared  vrith  722,100  in  1946.  The  increased  -  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  has  resulted  in  a  comparable  increase  in  all  operations 
of  the  Library. 

4.  Integrati.on  of  the  field  library?'  Yfhich  served  the  :Farrn  Credit 
Administration  in  Kansas  City  with  the  main  collection  a,nd  the  merger 

of  two  field  libraries  at  New  Orleans  increased  the  workload  considerably 
due  to  necessary  changes  in  records  and  disposal  of  surplus  publications. 

5.  Duririg  the  past.  yea.r  a. much  larger  coverage  in  listing  the 
v/orld's  agricultural  literature  vras  accomplished  by  including  10,269 
more  items  in  the  Bibliography  of  A^yiculturo -  than  in  -  the  prior  year, 

6.  A  Bibliography  on  Aviation  a.nd  Economic  Entomology  was  published 
in  printed  form  and  work  is  now  in  process  on  several  additional  bibli¬ 
ographies  . 

7.  The  photo-reproduction  service  in  the  Librar’/"  completed  Cl,2lB 
individual  orders  roprosonting  2,57,3,931  pa.ges  of  photoprin.ts  hnd 
m.icrofilm,  an  increase  of  57-  P^r  cent  over  1946  and  175  por  cent  over 
1945.  This  part  of  the  library  nrork  is  self-supporting.  Collections 
received  and  other  fiscal  opero-tions  relating  to  this  service  have  had 
corresponding  increases. 

8.  Publications  circulated  in  Washington  increased  approximately 
28  per  cent  (from  379,390  in  1946  to  785,739  in,  1947).  The  reference 
questions  increased  approximately  26  per  cent  (from  98,609. in  1946 

to  136,379  in  1947).  This  increased  YJork  load  was  handled  without 
increased  sta.ff. 

9.  Duo  to  a  Severe  reduction  in  binding  funds  made  available  to 
Library  only  3,453  volum.es  were  bound  for  the  year,  the  lowest  amount 
bound  in  any  year.  As  the  annual  binding  needs  for  only  one  copy  of 
current  material  are  at  least  13,500  volumes,  10,000  volumes  have  been 
added  to  a.  backl.og  now  ostimate'd  to  be  at  least  150,000  volumes. 

10.  Increased  benefits  to  each  of  the  four  Regional  Research 
Laboratories  has  been  accomplished,  Yuthout  increasing  the  staff,  by 
making  Library  personnel  and  facilities  available  .after  working  hours. 


PRINCIPAL  OTOALL  VOLIJT"^  OF  TOK  STATISTICS 
Actual  Fiscal  Years  1944-1947 
Estimated .  1948-1949 
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Statement  of  Obligations  under  Supplemental  Funds 


Item 


Working  Fiinds^  Agriculture ^  (Libra-* 

ry)  Advance  from  Public  Buildings 

Administration; 

For  expenses  in  Connection  with  ; 
the  recentfalizatioh  of  employ- 
ees  from  ’Kansas  City  and  ! 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  o- * 

I 

Advance  from  Bureau  of  Entomology 

and  Plant  Quarantine; 

For  special  bibliographical 
services  on  bee  culture 


Advance  from  Production  and  Market-  : 

ing  Administration;.  : 

For  special  bibliographical  t 

services  on.  .transportation .and.  t 

marketing  research  v...........  ; 

»' 

Advance  from  Department  of  Commerce!  ; 

For  supervision  of  the  construe-  : 
tion  and  pilot  test  studies  on  a  ; 
camera  mechanism,  in  .connection-.  . 
with  rapid-selection  of  reference  ; 


:  Estimated 
...  ->  .1948 


Estimated 

1949 


entries 


•  o  9 


Total  iiTorking  funds 

Return  of  Excess  Eeposits  for  Re¬ 

production  of  Photographs,.  ..  ■ 
Mosaics,  and  Maps  (Library) ; 

Trust  fund  for  refund  of  moneys 
received  for  photographic  re¬ 
production  in  excess  of  cost  of 
making  such  reproductions 


Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Lepartment 


Agriculture  TAllotment  to  Library) 

For  cost  of  penal t5'’  mail  pur¬ 
suant  to  Section  2,  Public 
364,  78th  Congress  ........ 

• 

Cooperation  with  American  Republics  : 

(Transfer  fromi  State  Departmen'-t) ;  ; 

For  furnishing  micro-film  serv-  : 
ices  to  Latlii-American  scien-  ; 
tists,  cooperators,  and  agricul-; 
tural  attaches  a/  .............  ; 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  ,  FUNDS  ’   .  .  o  .  . . . 


7.676 


19,4oS; 


17*014 


a/  Detailed  schedules  for  this  item  appear  under  the  State  Depa,rtment 

Chapter  of  the  Budge t. 


/ 
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PMALTY  MAIL  ESlIMTE 
Sect  2,  PuLlic  Law  36^ »  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Library) 


0 

;  1947 

e 

1948 

tincrease  (+)  or 

1949  !  decrease  (-) 
:1949  over  1948 

Category  1  . . . .  5  $262 

$325 

• 

$350:  +$25 

• 

Category  2  . . . .  J  2,436 

3.050 

3,2802  +230 

3.375 

• 

• 

3,630;  +255  (1) 

(1)  The  increase  of  $255  1949  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 

sufficient  funds  with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office 
Lepartment  for  handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  cost  of  handling  penalty 
mail  in  19^9  will  he  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an 
increase  of  $1,40  per  thousand  over  the  19^7  mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  the  Bibliography  of  Agriculture  and  various  other 
bibliographical  bulletins,  library  lists,  etc,,  furnished  to  technicians 
and  research  workers  of  the  Department,  depository  libraries,  and  others 
who  have  specifically  requested  these  publications  to  enable  them  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  material  which  has  been  written  in  their  respective  subject- 
matter  fields. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  required  in  connection  with  answer¬ 
ing  requests  for  information  on  publications  filed  in  the  Library  and  in 
connection  with  the  loan,  reproduction,  and  exchange  of  publications  with 
other  libraries.  Included  also  is  the  administrative  correspondence 
necessary  in  the  acquisition  of  nei^ubli cat ions  and  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  nineteen  branch  and  sub-branch  libraries. 


J 
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BimilAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FCONOMICS 
Summary  of- Ap-propriations ,  1948  and  Estimates  19^9 


Item 

.  ;  Appro-.  . 

. ipriations , 
1948 

Budget 
est imates , 

1949 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

w 

(-) 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Economic  investigations . 

•Crop  and  livestock  estimates 

...:  ^1,988, 500 
. ..:  2-,- 375,400 

81,988,500 

2,375,400 

Total,  direct  annual 

appropriation  . . . v ;...... 

:  4,363,900 

4.363,900 

—  — 

^  Sxcludes  $11,500  proposed  transfer  in  the  estimates  to  “S.-laries  and 
Expenses,  Ilarketing  Services,”  ■  narketing  farm  products. 


(a)  Economic  Investigations 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^8  .  ^ . .  . .  $2v000 ,000 
Proposed  transfer  in. estimates  to  "Se^laries  and  Expanses, 

Marketing  St-rvicesy  marketing  farm  products  (incident 

to  the  transfer  of  certain  marketing  research  functions 

to,  the  Production  and  .Marketing  Administration)  .  ■  --11 , 5OO 


Total  anticipated  availahle ,  19^8  .  1,988,500 

Budget  estimate,  19^9  . . . .  ...  .  . .  . .  .....  1 ,988,500 

Change  ,  19^^9  » •  •  *.  •  .*  •  •  •  •  •  -  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  • ,  •  •  •.  . .  ...  -  - 


.PROJECT  STATEIiEFT 


Project 

■’■1947 

1948,  • 

( estimated) 

1959 

(esti.mated) 

1.  Economics  of  product  ion..!;' 

.8i,a6.7,27.7 

- $1,016,300 

$1,016,300 

2.  Prices,  inco.me  and  marketing  . 

,  .7.8,0  ,46q 

.  706,2.00 

.  706,200 

3.  Farm  population  and-  manpower  ....... 

.  349,900 

266,000 

.  266,000 

Unobligated  "balance  . . . . 

,79,756 

-  — , 

_ .  _ 

Total  available  . . . 

2., 477, 393 

1,988,500 

1,988,500 

Transferred . to  "Salaries  and 

expenses.  Office  of  Inf ormatiop., 
Department  of  Agriculture"  ....... 

+l4 

Transfer  in  estimates  to  "Salaries, 
and  expenses  Marketing  Services" , 
marketing  farm  products  . , 

+  16,200 

+  11,500 

Received  by  transfer  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture"  (for  Pay 

Act  Costs)  . 

-250,000 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project  .  1917 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

"Administrative  expenses.  Commodity: 

Credit  Corporation,  Department  : 

of  Agriculture"  . ....1:  -80,150 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate:  2',l63,457 

2,000,000 

1,988,500 

ITSMIZATIOF  OF  ESTIFJITES 


Appropriation;  Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

economic  investigations 


Funds  Availalile  for  01)1  igat ion 


Item 

;Estimate , 

:  1948 

Pudge t 

Est imates , 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Apuropriation  or  estimate  o.=... 
Reimbursements  for  services  ner- 
f  ormed  . .  . 

75.000 

$1,988,500 

75,000 

-$11 ,500 

Total  available  for  obligation. .  :2 ,075 .000 
Comparative  transfer  to  Salaries  and  : 

Expenses,  Marketing  Services"  : 

marketing  farm  products  .....  .  .'7.  .  :  "  -11 ,500 

2,063,500 

-11,500 

-f  11, 500 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 
reimbursements)  ............ 

.  k  ■ 

of  ■ : 

:  2,063,500; 

•2, 063, 500 

Olligations  by  Pljects 
Standard  Classification-.. 


01  Personal  services 

02  Travel  . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  ^.  .  .  . 

04  Communication  services  . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . . 
07  Other  contractual  services  . . 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . 

0°  Equipment  . . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . . , 
Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  . . . . . . 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  .  . . . 


,844,000: 
95,000: 
16,000: 
16,000: 
7.000: 
■79,000  : 
11,000: 
1.500 


1,844,000 
95 ,000 
10,000 
16,000 
7,000 
79,000 
11,000 
1.500 


2,063,500:  2,063,500 

-75,000:  -75,000 


l,9gg.500:  1,988.500 
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¥ORK  UiTOER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  the  primary  agency  of  the .Depart¬ 
ment  for  collecting  and  publisliing  agricultural  statistics ^  and  for  con¬ 
ducting  economic,  ipvestigatiqns:  or  econohiic  research  and  disseminating 
the  results  thereof  In  addition,  the  Biureau -serves,  as  a  staff  agency 
of  the  Secretary's  Office  andas’a  general  service  agency  to  the  other 
agencies  in  the  Department,  to' the  Congress,  and' to  other  individuals, 
agencies,'  etc.,  interested- in  agricultural  statistics  or  agricultural 
economics  research.  The  service  activities  of  the  Bureau  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  and  have  constituted  a  heavy  load  dufing’ the  past  year.  In  , ad¬ 
dition  to  the  contribution  of  data  and  analyses  and  the  time  of  staff 
members  to  such  m.ajor  item.s  as  the  Krug  .Report  on  National  Resources,  the 
President's  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  the.  preparation  of  a  statement  on 
the  long-tiiae  agricultural  outlook  vfhich  is  nearing  completion  as  a  re¬ 
sult ’bf  a  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
the  Bureau  has  been  called  upon  to  supply  a  steady  stream  of  data  and 
raaterial  to  the  Secretar2;'' s  Office,  members  and  Committees  of  Congress, 

The  Council  of .Economic  Advisers,  the.Fpod  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
farm  organiz.ations,  business  concerns,  .and  other  individuals  or  agencies 
intere.sted  in  agriculture  and  food.  In  .’addition,  the  Bureau  continuously 
carries  for'vard  situation -dr  outlook. vrork  vdiich  ■  serves  as  the  basis  for 
the  outlook  vrork  of  the  Federal-State  Extension  Services,  (For  general 
revie'w  of  trends  in  agriculture  and  agricultural  prices  see  Tables  1  and 
2  and  Fig^rres  1  and  2  folln-ring  text.) 

Economic  Investigations;  Three'  main' fields,  of  vfork  are  covered  under 
this  appropriation  as  follo'ws ; 

Economics  of  Production  Y/hich  relates  not  only  to  the  ovmership,  val¬ 
uation,  financing,  '  and  operation  of '"f. arms,  .as  individual  units,  but 
also  to  the  utilization  of  labor,  .equipment,  land  and  'iriater  in  their 
broader  economic  aspects, 

Prices,  Income  and  Harketing  vfhich  cover  research  -on  supply,  demand 
'_and -price  relationships!  consumption  and  general 'utilization  of  farm 
■  'prod-uct'g.j’' and' economic  problems  of  ..marketing  and  transportation. 

Farm  Population  and  Manpovrer  Yfhjch... covers  statistics  of  farm  popula¬ 
tion  and  migration!  levels  and 'standards  of  living!  rural  organiza¬ 
tion!,  and  farm  labor  and  nages, 

Follov'fing  are  selected  examples  'of  recent  accorop.liskments ; 

A  study  of  Farm  Production  Efficiency  indicates  that  agriculture  has 
made  remarkable  gains  in  efficiency  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
Total  physical  inputs  (farm  labor,  pc’xer,  and  other  resources)  per  unit 
of  farm  output  decreased  about  2$  percent  during  this  period.  Farm 
mechanization  has  been  a  dominating  factor  in  these  developments. 

The  shift  from  animal  to  mechanical  power  has  had  tv/o  notable  results: 
(1)  A  steady  increase  in  the  productivity  of  farm  labor.  Progressively 
fevrer  farm  workers  have  produced  increasingly  larger  quantities  of 
food  and  fiber  (Figures  3  and  4) •  (2)  It  has  released  about  44  million 
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crop  acres  from  growing  horse  and  mule  feed  to  producing  food  and  fiber 
for  human  use®  Other  improvements,  chiefly  increased  yields  of  crops 
and  livestock,  have  aided  greatly  in  raising  production  efficiencyo 
Compared  with  a  quarter  century  ago  vre  novT  are  getting  much  higher  pro¬ 
duction  per  acre,  per  animal,  per  man  hour,  per  unit  of  machinery  and 
povrer,  and  per  unit  of'  all  production  resourceso 

A  study  of  Cattle  Ranching  in  the  Northern  Great  Plains  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  cooperation  iTith  the  North  and  South  Dakota 'Xgricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations o  The  repbrts  describe  the  characteristics  of  ranches 
which  have  successfully  survived  both  droughts* and  depressions o  Adequate 
size  of  operating  unit,  security  of  tenure,  feed  and  financial  reserves 
and  optimum  rates  of  stocking  are  extremely  important  in  surviving  ad¬ 
verse  periods,  "  '■ 

A  recent  report  of  a  cooperative  study  of  -the  Place  of  Peanuts  in  Southern 
Agriculture  compares  the  efficiency  of  peanut  production  by ' soil  groups 
classified  according  to  their  suitability  for  peanuts  in  the  different 
areas*  Significant  differences  exist  among  areas  and  groups  of  soils 
in  the  profitableness  of  peanut  production.  In  most  areas  there  is  di¬ 
rect  competition  between  cotton  and'peanuts.  Estimated  peanut  yields 
vary  from  over  1,5C0  pounds ’on ‘the  best  soils  in  North  Carolina,  to 
less  than  300  pounds  on  some  soils  in  the  Southvrest  that  Yv'ere  classified 
as  only  fair  for  peanuts*  Methods  of  production  are  also  important* 

In  the  sub -humid  areas  the  use  of  tractor  povYer,  Yrindrovri.ng  and  other 
practices  have  reduced  the  labor  used  per  ton  of  peanuts  to  about  one- 
half  the  usual  quantity  required  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  belt, 

Two  issues  of  the  new  Fcarm  Cost  Situation  were  released  last  year  ana-*- 
lyzing  the  outlook  for  labor,  machinery, "fertilizer,  feed  and  other 
■cost  items*  '  '  ...I.. .  . . ■  .t.- 

The  latest  report  on  the  Farm  Real  Estate  Market  shows  that  for  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  land  values  are  still  rising ,  In  November  19hT  they  were 
97  percent  above  their  1935-39  average,  and  only  U  percent  belo\7  the 
1920  peak  (Figures  5  and  6)«  Dur ing.: the  last  I4  . months 'the  land  market 
has  levelled  off  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States,  but  has  shown 
•sharp  increases  in  the  Northern  Plains  States, 

Further  vrork  has  been  done  on  F arm  Rent al . , Ar r angenients' .  Your  Farm  Lease 
is  a  circular  vfhich  discusses  briefly  the  elements  of  a  good  farm  lease. 
Nearly  all  of  the  30,000  copies  of  this  report  have  been  requested  since 
it  became  available  in  September  19U7o 

The  Graphic  Summary  of  Land  Utilization,  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Census,  shows  the  present  use...  of  o-ur  land  resources  and 
the  major  changes  over  a  period  of  years  (Figure  7)« 

The  report  on  Federal  Rural  Lands  brings  together  sumraary  data  on  ex¬ 
tent,  character  and  use  of  ali~federal  lands  (Figure  8)®  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  presented  by  administering  agencies,  by  States  and  by  types  of 
land  uses. 
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Work  on  the  Annual  Balance  Sheet  of  Agriculture  has  been  continuod  and 
improved.  Agriculture  had  assets  valued  at  111  billioh, dollars  bn 
January  1^  19h7  -  an  increase  of.  over  .100  percent  since  19^0,  Although 
this  increase  results  primarily  from  higher  prices  of  land  and  other 
physical  assets  the  large  expansion  in  financial  assets  (deposits,  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  and  currency)  represents  an  element  of  strength  in  agricul¬ 
ture's  financial  position.  The  total  of  these  "liquid”  assets  vras  22 
billion  dollars  on  January  1,  19U7  (Figure.  9)»  - 

Credit  Studies  recently  completed  indicate  that. only  29«2  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farms  had  mortgages  in  19U5  compared  iTith  38.8  percent 
in  I9U0.  The  total  farm  mortgage  load  had  shrunk  from  6,6  billion.; 
dollars  in  19^0  to  ij,, 8  billion  dollars  in  19h7o  This  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast  with  the  World  Jlar  I  period,  'when  the  debt  expanded  rapidly. 

But  the  long  term '  do-vmvrard  trend 'in  farm  mortgage  debt  was  reversed 
from  I9U6  to  19U7j  and  there  was  a  2  percent  increase  in  the  total, 
Hovirever,  the  differences  between  Stqtes  were  significant,  (Figure  10.) 

Farm  Real  Estate  Taxes  averaged  12  percent  higher  per  acre  in  19U6  than 
.in  19h5.  The  index  advanced  from  199 .to  222  (1909-13  "  100),  This  is 
the  third  consecutive -year  that  this- index  has  risen.  It  is  now  at  the 
highest  point  since  1931  (Figure  11), 

Fodd  Consumption  and.  Supplies :  Acute  food  shortages  in  Europe  and  the 
.  need  of  supplies  ■from-4he--United  States  increased  the  demand  for  sta- 
tistical  analysis  of  the.  food  supplies  in  the  United  States  and  of  the 
domestic  requirements.  The  Bureau  of  ’Agricultural  Economics  has  had 
to  deal  -with  such  questions  as;  Yhiat  is  .the  effect  of  exports  upon 
food  prices?  How  much  food  and  what  kinds  can  be  spared  this  year? 

What  vrould  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  European  recovery  plan  upon 
the  demand  f or, foodstuff s  from  the.  United  States? 

The  Bureau  has  continued  regular  statistical  summaries  and  analysis  of 
supplies,  distribution,  and  prices  of  foodstuffs,  and  cooperates  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  in  collecting .data  and  analyzing 
the  overall  food  supply  situation  for  use  in  considering  feasible  ex¬ 
port  programs . 

Feed  Supplies  are  shortened  by  the  reduction  in. the  corn  crop.  This 
gives  rise  to  many  problems  to  be  considered, xrLth  reference  to  exports, 
grain  price  relations,  and  the  outlook  for  livestock  production  in  I9U8, 
The  demand  for  statistical  service  in  this  field  has  been  unusually  heavy 
in  recent  months, 

Farm  Income;  The  current  monthly  estimates  of  .the  receipts  of  farmers 
from  farming,  and  the'  annual  estimates  of  expenditures  and  net  income, 
have  been  maintained  for  the  year.  Farm  marketings  may  exceed  30  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  Production  expenditiires  have  reached  a  record  high,  of 
about  17  billion  dollars.  Allowing  market  values  for  what  the  farm 
furnishes  the  home,  the_  net  income  for  the  year  probably  vn.ll  be  about 
18  billion  dollars.  This  high  level  of  income  is  due  to  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease  in  marketings  at  record  high  price  levels.  The  outlook  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  that  marketings  in  19^8  will  be  in  lovirer  volume  and  that  farm 
costs  \vill  be  higher. 
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Marketing  Costs  are  rising,.  (Figure., .12.)  ..Advancing  .vmge.  rates  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  increasing  the  costs  of  distribution.  •  For  the 
present,  the  advance  in'  the  prices  of  many  farm  products  has  been  suf¬ 
ficient  to  cover  these  increased  costs  and  yield  the  farmer  larger  re¬ 
turns  for  his  products.  But,  we  are  nov/  facing  a  dangerous  situation 
such  as  developed  after  the  first  World  Yfar.  '  A  decline  in  the  overall 
farm  prices  v^-ould  result  in  a  very  sharp  decline  in  the  net  returns  to 
farmers.  Some  research  is  under  -tray  to  provide  the  basic  data  for  use 
in  determining  how  distribution  costs  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  lessen  the 
shock  that  may  come  from  readjustments  to  lo\Ter  price  levels  for  farm 
products o  The  marketing  charges'- have  increased  about  ^0  percent  over 
prevrar  and  the  higher  wage  levels  are  likely  to- maintain  them  art"  a  high 
level.  Advancing  Railv/ay  Freight  Rates  is  a  very 'important  factor  in 
the  cost  of  marketing  farm  products.  The  advance  in  rates  is  particiL- 
larly  burdensome  on  some  faim  products  such  as  citrus  fruits,  the  prices 
of  which  are  nov^  about  prewar  levels.  The  maintenance  of  these  advanced 
rates  will  contribute  to  the  depressing  effect  of  any  general  decline  in 
the  prices  of  farm  products. 

Special  surveys, ' including  Consumer  Preference  Studies  in  the  marketing 
field  are  madeo  A’  certain  amount  of  basic  work  is  carried  on  under  the 
regular  funds j  in  addition  studies- are  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
regular  staff  but  financed  from  funds  allotted  from  other  sources.  All 
of  the  analyses  of  data 'on  the  study  of  Women.fs..;. Preferences  in  Textiles 
have  now  been  completed  and  the  results  have ' been  released*  Work  has 
also  been  completed  on  a  study,  made  at  the  request  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Extension  Service,  of  the  Extension  Service  in  Vermont,  the  re¬ 
sults  of  VfhiC'h’  are  now  being  used  in  that  State  to  improve  the  Exten¬ 
sion,  program.  ^ 

The  Bureaufs  estimates 'indicate  that  Farmi  Population  declined  from  30 
million  to  25  million  during  the  five  war  years,  then  after  the  war 
regained  2-|-  million  making  a  total  of  CT-g-  inillibno  These  statistics 
are  published  fob  major  geographic  divisions' and 'are  widely  used, 
(Figures  13  and  ihv)'  ' 

The  Farm  Labor  studies  have  provided  a  continuous  record  of  changes  in 
the  "farm  work  force”,  wage  rates  paid  to  different  types  of  workers 
for  different  types  of  work^'  and  other  information  needed  in  arriving,, 
at  an  understanding  of  the  farm  situation  and  the  agricultural  outlook <> 

Widely  used  results  of  the  f arm-^population  research  are  farm  and  rural 
non-farm  level  of  living  indexes  by  counties,  which  shdw  variations  in 
levels  of  living  of  farm  people  from  county  to  county  throughout  the 
United  States,  Calculation  of  county  indexes  based  on  data  from  the 
19U5  Census,  as  well  as  some  revision  of  the  19U0  calculations,  have 
recently  been  completed  and  released.  Comparisons  betvreen  farm  and 
non-farm  levels  of  living  shov;  that  levels  of  living  are  considerably 
lovj-er  on  farms  than  in  non-farm  areas.  In  the  'farm  population  work 
on  levels  of  living  there  is  active  cooperation  v/ith  the  Bureau  of 
Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics’e 
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In  cooperation  with  Land  Grant  Colleges,  Rural  Organization  Studies  are 
made  which  sho^r  changes  in  community  and  county  organization  for  service 
to  farm  people.  The  application  of  broad  State  or  National  programs  to 
local  areas  mth  varying  situations  has  alY/ays  been  a  serious  problem 
and  the  results  of  those  studies  are  helpful,  particularly  to  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service* 


I'  J 

^  '  J 
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(b)  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 


Apx>ropriation  Act ,  19^3  . . . . 

Budget  estimate,  19^9  .  2 , 375 » ^QQ 

Change ,  19^9  . 


PROJECT  STATEIiENT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

Agricultural  estimates  . . 

Unobligated  balance  . . . 

$2,353^399 

22;051 

82,375.400 

82,375.400 

Total  available  . . . . 

2,375.450 

2,375.400 

2,375,400 

Transfer  in  estimates ' from  "Sala¬ 
ries  and  expenses,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Agricultural  Research 
AOrn  i  n  i  stT’e.t  1  on  "  . . 

-3.450 

-240,000 

Received  by  transfer  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  Domestic  Consumption  of 
Agricultural  Commodities,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture"  (for  Pay  Act 
Cost  s)  . . . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

2,132,000 

2,375.400 

2,375,400 

ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation:  Salaries  and  er-penses.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics  cron  and  livestock  estimates 


Funds  Available  for  Obliga tion 


Item 


;  Budget 

Estimate ,  :Estimates , 


_ 1948  ;  1949 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . . . :  $2 , 375  >400: ^2 , 375*^00 

Reimbursements  for  services  nerformed  .......  c :  20 ,000; _ 20,000 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  Of  reimburse-  ; 

ments)  ......... . . . . ;  2,399,400:  2,393,400 


Obligations  by  Objects 


Standard  Classification 


01  Personal  services  . . 

$2,052,259:^2,052,259 
130,700:  130,700 

7,500:  7,500 

31,000:  ^1,000 

52,616:  52,616 

53.325:  53.325 

55.500;  55.500 

12,500:  12,500 

02  Travel  . . . . . . 

03  Transportation  o'f'  things  . . . 

04  Communication  services  . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . . . 

07  Other  contractual  services  . . . 

08  Sunulics  and  materials  . . .  . 

09  Equipment  . . . 

Brand  total  obligations  . . 

2 , 395. 400;  2,395.400 
-20,000:  -20,000 

Reimbursement  s  for  servic  es  performed  .......... 

Total  available  (exclusive  of  reimbursements). 

2,375,400:  2,375,400 

i 


••'■'I 


■■  "nKs-. 
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WORK  WIDER  THIS  .iPPRORRIATION 


Ciirrent  statistics  on  the  acreage,  yield,  production,  stocks  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  farm  products,  .prices  received  and  prices  .paid  by  farmers, 
farm  employment  and  v/ages,  and  many  other  types  of  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion  are  collected,  analyzed  and  issued  as  off iciaX',,X)epartmiental  e.sti- 
mates  under  this  appropriation.  An  outstanding  feature,  of  .the  crop  and 
livestock  reporting  v/ork  i's  thc  rapidity  vrith  v/hich  the  .primary  data  are 
summarized  and  published  after  being  collected — on  major  reports  vfithin 
a  Yj-eek  or  ten  days.  The  Bureau  issues  over  500  separate  statistical 
releases  during  the  year,  containing  current  national  estimates  and  ■ . 
generally  estimates  by  States,  Some  of  these  concern  only  a  single 
subject,  such  as  cotton,  grain  stocks,  etc,,  Y^hile  others  are  large,  .. 
comprehensive  reports  covering  many  commodities,  as  in  the  monthly' crop " 
reporis,  and  agricultural  price  reports.  Cooperating  State  agencies  in  ^ 
J4.O  States  arc  contributing  approximately  $14.50,000  in  fiscal  year-  1948 
to  carry  out  related  projects  that  supplement  the , Federal  program  of  re¬ 
ports  by  developing  the  more  detailed  vrithin-State  information  desired 
by  the  official  State  cooperating  agency, 

listing  of  the  various  crop  and  livestock  estimates  and  reports  issued 
under  the  Federal  program,  and  this  appropriation,  vras  included  in  the 
House  hearings  on  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  (pp.  427-430), 
Because  of  the  insistent  pressure  for  the  fullest  possible  information 
on  these  current  agricultural  matters,  the  Bureau  is  endeavoring  to 
maintain  the  scope' of  these  reports  vj'ithout  major  curtailment,  although 
increasing  costs  for  salaries, ‘supplies  and  other  expenses  are  requiring, 
some  adjustments,  /  W 

Selected  examples  of  recent  progress; 

Procedures  for  preparing  crop  acreage  reports  and  monthly  crop  reports 
vrere  further  streamlined  to  permit  more  time  for  needed  analysis  and 
more  effective  presentation  of  the  data  for  public  use.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  monthly  forecasts,  special  mid-July  and  mid-ltugust  re- 
ports  on  the  1947  corn  crop  Yfcrc  issued  because  of  the  critically  de¬ 
layed  grovath  of  the  crop, 

^  publication  v^as  issued  a.lso  presenting  revised  estimates  of  acreage, 
yield  and  production  of  all  field  crops,  commercial  truck  crops  and 
seed  crops  for  the  period  19 39 -44 >  occasioned  by  a  reviev/  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  estimates  for  these  years  Ysrhen- the  final-'-l945  U,  S,  Census  data 
became  available.  Similarly  revicT/ed  and  revised  estimates  of  January  1 
numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry,  by  classes,  .  Y;e re  issued  for  the  years 
1940-45.  report  Y7as  issued  on  soybean  production,  disposition  and 
value  containing  estimates  for  the  years  1924-44j  also  a  report  on 
hybrid  corn  acreage  for  the  years  1933-45. 

jn.  special  report  Y>ras  issued  on  commercial  apple  production  by  varieties 
for  the  period  1942-46,  To  meet  the  demand  for  background  data  a  re¬ 
port  YTas  issued  for  the  first  time  containing  estimates  of  citrus  fruit 
acreage  for  the  period  1924-47,  The  same  report  contained  estimates  of 


production,  utilization  and  value  of  citrus  fruits,  19hl-hl •  The  acre¬ 
age,  production,  utilization  and  value  of  tree  nuts,  1909-U5,  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  another  report. 

Reports  vrcre'' published  containing  State  and  National  estimates  on  sow 
f arroT/Tings,  by  months,  1930-]46,  monthly  egg  production  19UO-l4ii,  farm 
production,  disposition  and  cash  receipts,  for  chickens  and  eggs,  and 
turkeys,  both  reports  covering  the^  period  19U0-IIirr~ and  farm  production 
and  disposition  of  milk,  and  the  gross  farm  income  from  milk,  1940-Ui4. 

Other  reports  supplying  long  series  of  estimates  on  particular  commod¬ 
ities,  including  revisions,  for  convenient  reference,  are  ready  or  in 
process  for  publication,  including  tobacco,  peanuts,  virheat,  livestock, 
and  non-citrus  fruits»  ^ 

Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  widespread  discussion  as  to  ways  in 
Tfhich  the  official  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  might  be  revised,  and 
considerable  preparatory  ivork  has  been  done  looking  toward  bringing  the 
weights  used  in  combining  the  several  prices  more  nearly  to  date,  as  \Tell 
as  expanding  the  number  of _ commodities  in  the  indexc  In  this  connection 
a  series  of  expenditure  questions  were  included  in  the  Bureau's  enumera- 
tive  survey  last  Januarye,  also,  a  survey  of  electric  and  telephone  serv¬ 
ices  on  farms  has-been  made  .and  a  preliminary  report  issued  on  the  per¬ 
centage  of  farms  having  telephone,  radios,  and  electricity# 

To  satisfy  partially  the  need  for  commodity  prices  by  utilization,  kind 
of  product,  and  point  of  sale,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  existing 
price  series,  special  projects  have  been  or  are  being  developed#  For 
example,  publication  of  average  wholesale  milk  prices  paid  to  farmers 
by  cheese  factories,  butter  plants,  and  condenosries  has  been  started. 
Reports  were  inaugurated  showing  current  monthly  prices  paid  for  milk 
and  butter fat  in  cream  by  creamOries  and  cheese* factories  on  the  basis 
of  utilization.  Average  State  Y/holesale  prices  and  the  average  butter- 
fat  test  of  milk '"‘bought  primarily  for  manufacture,  and  for  fluid  con- 
iSiimption,  are  expected  to  be  published  in  the  near  future, 

'Collection  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  beef  cattle,  by  general 
classes,  through  use  of  sample  enumer at ign’ supplemented  by  mailed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  has  been  inaugurated  in  tvfo  States  (Nebraska  and  Oregon),  and 
is  expected  to  be  under  way  in  8  more  States  v>rithin  the  next  fev;  months.. 

Monthly  series ’on  farm  employment  and  f am  wage  rates  .have  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  many  years  without  major  modification,-  A~shift  to  the  use 
of  a  much  sharper  definition  of  farm  employment  Xs  now  under  way,  facil¬ 
itated  by  five  enumerative  surveys,  the  most  recent  being  in  January 
19it7,  and  three  special  mailed  surveys  t O' -a  1^0, 000-name  l,ist  obtained 
from  the  Census,  the  most  recent  in  April  19k7 These  eight  nation- 
vd.de  surveys  in  which  the  nevf  employment  definitions  vrere  used  are  the 
primary  basis  for  the  revision  of  the  official  series  of  farm  employ¬ 
ment  estimates  which  is  now  nearing  completion.  Weights  obtained  from 
these  surveys  will  also  make  possible  a  much  needed  revision'  of  the 
wage  rate  series. 


Trends  in  agriculture  and  related  data 
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During  both  war  periods,  prices  received  by  farmers  in  October  1946,  and  has  stayed  well  over  100  even 

went  up  faster  and  higher  than  did  prices  paid.  In  though,  during  recent  months,  the  prices  paid  index  has 

early  1947,  both  prices  received  and  paid  were  at  new  tended  to  rise  relative  to  prices  received, 

highs.  The  ratio  between  the  two  ree^ihed  a  peak  of  132 


WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  FARM  AND  NON  AG  R  1C  U  LIU  RAL 
PRODUCTS,  UNITED  STATES,  1798-1947 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (  I9IO- 1 4  =  f OO  ) 


U.  s:  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  23549-X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


He  are  now  in  the  fourth  great  inflationary  period  of 
the  150-year  record  of  wholesale  prices.  War  and  heavy 
Government  spending  have  accompanied  each  of  these  peaks. 


During  most  of  World  War  II,  inflationary  pressures  were 
held  incheck  by  various  control  measures.  In  recent  months, 
however,  most  prices  have  risen  to  new  record  highs. 


Wholesale  prices  of  farm  ead  aooagricultnral  prodaots,  Uclted  States,  179S  -  19^7 
(Index  numbers  1910-1*^  “  100) 
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OompUed  as  follows:  1798-18S9f  Warren  and  I*earson;  1890  —  Bureen  of  I.ahor  Statlstloa.  \]  Prellainary 
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GROSS  FARM  PRODUCTSON,  FARM  iMPLOYMiNT, 
AND  GROSS  PRODUCTION  PER  WORKER, 
UNITED  STATES,  1919-^7 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (1935-39=900) 


♦gross  farm  production  measures  the  total  product  obtained  from 

FARM  LAND  AND  FARM  LABOR  RESOURCES  IN  EACH  CALENDAR  YEAR 
DATA  FOR  1947  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  4SS47-X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Farm  einploynent  has  been  going  down,  gross  production 
up  and  production  per  farm  worker  has  Increased  materially. 
The  Impact  of  these  changes  has  been  particularly  noticeable 


Sines  191^.  Along  with  mechanical  aids,  farmers  are  using 
more  fertilizer,  better  animal  husbandry,  new  plant  varie¬ 
ties,  better  rotations,  and  other  conservation  practices. 


Grose  farm  protection,  farm  emplojinent,  and  gross  produotion  per  worker,  United  States, 

1919-47 

Index  nunibers  (1935" 39  =  100) 
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COVER  TYPES,  FEDERAL  LANDS,  UNITED  STATES,  1945 


38.6%  FOREST 
177  M.  A. 


51.1  % 

NONFORESTED 
RANGE 
234  M.  A, 


0.7%  SWAMPS.  AND  MARSHES 
3  M .  ,A . 


0.9  %  CROPLAN 
4  M.A. 


8.7%  BARREN  LAND. 
BRUSH  LAND.  ETC.* 
40  M.A. 


458,000,000  ACRES 

M.  ^.  =  millions  of  acres 


*OF  VALUE  MAINLY  FOR  RECREATION,  WILDLIFE,  AND  WATERSHED  PROTECTION 
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PRIMARY  USES  OF  FEDERAL  LANDS,  UNITED  STATES,  1945 


31.9  %  FOREST  AND 
WOODLAND*.  146  M.  A. 


^0,%  MILITARY 
•aNDS,  23  M.A. 


2.7%  RESERVOIRS, 
WATER  SUPPLY,  12  M.  A. 


0.9  %  WILDLIFE,  4  M.  A. 
0.2  %  OTH  ER,  1  M.  A. 


^  0.9%  CROPLAND,  4  M.  A. 


8.7  %  BARREN  LAND,  BRUSH  LAN 
SWAMPS,  AND  OTH  ER,  40  M.A. 


5.6  %  PARKS  AND 
RECREATION,  26  M.  A. 


44.1  % 

—  PASTURE  AND 
NOMFORESTED  RANGE, 
GRAZED,  202  M.  A. 


458,000,000  ACRES 


u.  A,  =  millions  of  acres 

*  EXCLUDES  FOREST  LAND  IN  PARKS,  PRESERVES,  ETC. 
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INDEBTEDNESS 


Real  esfate 
mortgages 


Non-real- 
estate  debt 


1940  1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948 
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ASSETS  AND  INDEBTEDNESS 
OF  U.  S.  AGRICULTURE 
JANUARY  L  I940-A7 

DOLLARS 

(  BILLIONS  ) 


Figure  9 
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PRICES,  MARKETING  CHARGES,  AND  THE  FARMER’S 
SHARE  FOR  THE  MARKET  BASKET,  1913-46* 

DOLLARS 
600 

500 


400 


300 


200 

I®  100 

0 

400 

300 


200 


100 


1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950 

FARMER’S  SHARE  OF  THE  CONSUMER’S  FOOD  DOLLAR 

CENTS  PER 
CONSUMER’: 

DOLLAR 
75 


50 


25 


1915  1920  1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950 

*AVERAGE  ANNUAL  PURCHASES  PER  FAMILY  OF  THREE  AVERAGE  CONSUMERS,  1935-39 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  43745  A  B  U  R  E  A  U  OF  AG  R  1C  U  LTU  R  A  L  ECON  0  M  ICS 

Figure  12 

Retail  prices  of  foods  rose  sharply  following  lapse  and  termination  of  price 
tttrols  after  June  1946.  The  increase  in  retail  cost  was  divided  between  farmers  and 
■ddlemen  vdith  little  change  in  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  food  dollar. 


FARM  POPULATION,  UNITED  STATES,  1910-47 
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IN  THESE  ESTIMATES  OF  FARM  POPULATION 
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MILLIONS 


1790 


TO  1947  BY  URBAN-RURAL  RE: 
AND  BY  FARM  RESIDENCE  SINCE 


1810  1830  1850  1870  1890  1910  1930 

(10  YEAR  INTERVALS  EXCEPT  LAST  WHICH  IS  FOR  7  YEARS) 

SOURCE:  BUREAU  OE  THE  CENSUS  WITH  1  970  RURAL-EARM  POPULATION  ESTIMATED 


1950 


U.  S,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG,  462ei-X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Total  population  increased  more  rapidly  during  the  war 
than  in  the  thirties.  Urban  population  increased  more  than 
did  the  total  population,  as  rural  and  farm  populations 
actuaWy  decreased.  Since  1910,  the  trend  of  farm  population 
has  declined  in  actual  number  and  as  a  percentage  of  total 
population.  This  decline  has  been  accompanied  by  increasing 


efficiency  made  poss ible  by  technolog ical  advances.  A  great¬ 
er  quantity  of  food  and  other  agricultural  products  has  been 
produced  to  meet  the  demand  of  larger  total  population,  even 
though  the  number  of  people  on  farms  now  is  much  smaller 
than  in  1910. 


Population  grotsEth  in  the  United  States,  urban  and  rural,  1790-1947 


Year 

;  Total  ; 

)  Urban  [ 

Rural 

'  Rural-nonfarm  ' 

Rural-farm 

(Millions ) 

(Millions) 

(Millions) 

(Millions) 

(Millions ) 

1790 

3.9 

.2 

3.7 

1800 

5.3 

.3 

5.0 

1810 

7.2 

.5 

6.7 

1820 

9.6 

.7 

8.9 

1830 

12.9 

1.1 

11.8 

1840 

17.1 

1.9 

15.2 

1850 

23.2 

3.5 

19.7 

1860 

31.4 

6,2 

25.2 

1870 

38.6 

9.9 

28.7 

1880 

50.1 

u.i 

36.0 

1890 

62.9 

22.1 

40.8 

1900 

76.0 

30.2 

45.8 

1910 

92.0 

42.0 

50.0 

18,1 

31.9 

1920 

105.7 

54.1 

51.6 

20.2 

31.4 

1930 

122.8 

69.0 

53.8 

23.7 

30.1 

1940 

131.7 

74.5 

57.2 

27.0 

30.2 

1947 

143.0 

84.4 

58.6 

31.0 

27.6 

Source;  Bureau  of  the  Census.  All  dates  adjusted  to  1940  definitions.  1910  rural-fann  population 
derived  from  Census  estimate  of  total  i^rm  population.  1947  figures  based  on  estimates  of  civilian  popu¬ 
lation  Tdth  persons  in  armed  forces  distributed  proportionately  to  January  1947  residence  of  veterans. 
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S.TATEi’^UT  OF  OBLIGATIOITS  UI'TBFR  SUPPLEI-'IFKTAL  FUNDS 


Item,  , 

:  Estimated 

Obligations , :obligations , 
1947  ■  :  1948 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1949 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 

1946 ,  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics: 

(Title  I,  sec;  10a);  Utiliza- 

tion  research  . 

(Title  I,  sec.  lOh) :  Research, 

"30, '000 

^  — 

other  than  utilization 

■pR  0,  ppi  ■pr*,h  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  -  , . T 

-  -  ■  '  '  245,000 

(Title  II) ;  Iferketing  re- 

search  and  service  . 

-  -  •  ■  ■353,000 

Total,  Research  and  Mar- 

“ 

keting  Act  . 

-  -  :  62SVOOO 

Special  Research  Fund,  Depart- 

'  ■■  ■ 

ment  of  Agriculture  (Bureau 

of  Agricultural  Economics):' 

For  special  researches  on  ' 
economic  factors  affecting 

the  farm  industry  . . . . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Market- 

ing  Services  Iferketing  larm ’ 

Products  (Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural  Economics)-  Special  ■ 
economic  and  .statistical  re¬ 
search  relating  to  production 
goals special'  dairy  .statis-  , 

64,726:  •  55,300 

49 , 300 

tics  and  nutrition  programs  . 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ecohom- 

ics,  (General  Account) 

Advanced  from.: 

Department  of  Agriculture: 

45,760:  -  -  ' 

Conducting  a  statistical 

survey  of  factors  affect- 

ing  the  control  of  Bang’s 

Disease  in  cattle  (Bu- 

•  .  ii'  . 

reau  of  Ani.mal'  Industry).. 
Conducting  field  work  on 
a  survey-  of  400  house- 

-  ;•  30,000 

holds  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  for  the  purnose  of 

evalua,ting  the  extension 
work  in  that  S'tate  (Ex- 

tension  Service)  .......... 

4,957'. 

-  - 

-1)43  - 


Item 


:  Estimated  Estimated 
Ot)3:ig"at i'O'ri  s , oTaUgat ion's  » :  ob  1  igat  i ons , 

.  ■  :  1947  ;  1948  .  1949 


Working  Etinds,  Agriculture, 

Pureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 

ics,  (General  -Account 
Advanced  from: 

Department  of  Agriculture; 

Cont ' d 

Furnishing  cost-of-produc- 
tion  data  for  various  crODs 
insured  by  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
(Federal  Crop  Insurance 

Corporation)  . . . . 

Analysis  of  the  principles 
and  methods  for  economic 
evaluations  of  proposed 
flood  control  programs 
(Forest  Service)  c........ 

(Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Preparing  estimates  by 
counties  of  the  total  acre¬ 
age  of,  potatoes  harvested 
in  the.  years  19^3*  19^^ » 
and  19^5  (Production  and 
Marketing  Administration) 
Survey  of  stocks  of.  beans 
and  r»eas  (Production  and 
Marketing  Administration) 
Total,  Department,  of 

Agriculture  <,  . . . . 

Interior.  Department  t  .Study 
of  the  development  of  food 
products  industries  in  the 
Columbia  Basin  ............ 

Cooperative  study  of  irri¬ 
gation  farming  in  t.he 

Missouri  River  ^asin  . 

Conducting  a  study  ,of  the 
long-range  outlook  for 
marketing  auples  ra.ised  in 
the  States  of  Washington, 

Oregon,  and  Idaho  . . 

Total ,  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  . , . 

Bureau  of  the  Census;' 

Planning  and  developing 
new  methods  of  procuring 
agricultural  data  ........ 

Work  on  the  Master  'Sample.  _ 

Total, Bureau  of  the  Census 


,3,ooby 


7,9^: 


59; 

g,000; 


■  J.;': 


.  ..--.6v450: 


27.,  3K; 


y^7.909: 


17,5,3S^  ;-;y;7;' 


9  . .^33-.  .  . 


790 ; 


27.961: 


2,028: 


19.55.4: 

1,001 : 


■20t..555: 


g,47y 

'g.479; 


(Continued  on  next  pa.ge) 
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I  ten 


Obligations 

..4„...1^47-. 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1948  -  . 

Estimated 

obligations, 

-  1949 

■  ...... 

■  7,67s 

. 1^+7 

— 

-  - 

36,194 

119.911 

58,016 

7.615 

2,297 

5.059 

12,674 

2.297 

39.^54 

50,225 

65,279 

241,681 

320,000 

344,000 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture, 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom- 


Agencyi. 


ics,  (General  Account) 

Advanced  fron; 

Federal  Reserve  System 
national  survey  of  indi 
vidual  holdings  of-liqu-i-4- 

asset  s  . . 

national  Housing 

Participation  in  ho.usih-g 
mission  to  the  Philippines 
Treasury  Department ; 

Studies'  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  various 
methods  of  selling  war 
"bonds  and  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  related  information  . 

Total,  Working  Funds  .. 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 


De-par tment  of  Agriculture 

(Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Fconoaics) 

Deposited  by; 

national  Bureau  of  Economic 


Pc  search;  Cooperative 
study  of  agricultural 

financing  . . . 

Iowa  State  College; 
Cooperative  work  with 

lov/a  State  College  . 

Total  ,  Miscellaneous 
Contributed  Funds  ... 

Cooperation  with  American  Re¬ 

publics  (Transfer  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  from  State  De-partnent ) ; 
Participation  in  the  urogram 
of  coo-peration  with  the 

American  Republics  ^  . . 

Penalty  ^fe,il  Costs,  De-partment 

of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econom¬ 

ics);  For  cost  of  -pena-lty 
nail  pursuant  to  Section  2, 
Public  Law  3^4,  ySth  Congress 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item  ,  , 

. . . ;  ■  S  sti  mated  :  E  s  t  inat  ed 

Obligations,  :obligations ,  tobligations , 

.  19^"7  :  :  1948  :  1949 

United  Nations  belief  and  Eeha- 
hilitation  Adninistration : 
Estinating  stocks  of  seeds, 
heans ,  peas,  and  rice  as 
basis  for  allocations  undeh 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration  . 

9,762:  :  ,  -  -■  .  -  - 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 

SUPPLElOilNTAL  FUNDS . :.c 

534, 02S:^.'  1,113, 8^':  458,579 

Detailed  schedule  for  this  item  appears  in  the  State  .^^epartsient  - 
chapter  of  the  Budget.  ^ 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHIClES 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Bureau  will  need  to  replace  9  cars  at  a  net 
cost  of  $1,000  each,  or  a  total  of  $5,000. 

The  9  ca.rs  to  he  replaced  constitute  21  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  cars  nov.r  O’j-naed  and  operated  under  the  above  appropriations.  Based 
on  mileage  now  in  effect ,  the  mileage  on  each  car  will  be  more  than 
go, 000  miles  at  the  time  it  is  turned  in. 


PENALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  Public  Law  3^4,  JSth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics) 

i  i  i  i  Increase  ("*■) 


:  1947  5  1943  ;  1949  Decrease  (-) , 

i_ i_ I :  1949  over  1948 

Category  1  . . :$113  ,6l0 : $138  ,000 : $l4g  ,350 :  +$10,350 

Category  2  . :  128,071:  182,000:  195,650:  +13,650 

Total  . :  24i,6S1:  320,000:  344,000;  (l)  +24,000 


(1)  The  increase  of  $24,000  for  1949  Is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 

sufficient  funds  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Department 

of  handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  advised  that 
payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mail  in  1949 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an  increase 
of  $1.40  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  1948  mailings. 

Category  1  consists  of  bulletins  and  reports  released  by  the  Bureau 
covering  all  types  of  crop  and  livestock  production  data,  agriculture 
situation  renorts,  information  on  farm  finance,  land  values,  costs, 
prices  and  income  in  relation  to  farming,  farm  management  data  and 
other  statistical  and  economic  inf or.mrat ion  on  agricultural  production, 
distribution,  and  related  subjects. 

Category  2  consists  almost  entirely  of  schedules  mailed  out  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  data  relating  to  agriculture,  to  be  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  crop  ant^  livestock  estimates,  acreage,  yield,  grades,  staples 
of  cotton,  stocks  and  value  of  farm  crons,  and  numbers,  grades  and 
value  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  related  data,.  Also 
included  is  the  regular  operating  a.nd  administrative  correspondence 
necessary  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau. 
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OFFICE  OF  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  RELATiqNS 
(a)  Salaries  and  Expenses 


Appropriation  Act,  194S  . . . .  $503,000 

Budget  Estimate,  1949  . . . .  •  514,700 

Increase,  1949  (for  within-grade  salary  advancements)  .  111,700 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1947' 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Foreign  Agricultural 

Relations  . 

Unobligated  balance  . 

Total  available  . 

Transferred  .from  "Expor¬ 
tation  and  domestic  :  , 
consumption  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  conimodities  De--; 
partm.ent  of  Agricul¬ 
ture",  (for  Pay  Act 
costs)  .................. 

Total  appropriation 

or  estimate  . 

$702-,  247 
9,753 

$503,000 

-)^514,700 

1711,700(1) 

712,000 

503,000 

514,700 

.+11,700 

-6  2',  000’ 

. 

650,000  . 

503,000 

514,700 

INCREASE 

(1)  Increase  of  $11, 7-00. to  cover  the  cost  _of  within-grade  ‘  salary  advance¬ 
ments  in  fiscal  year  1949.  , 

The  Mead-RamspecR  Act,  as  amended  by  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of 
1945,  provides  that  employees  compensated  on -a  -per  annum  basis  and  oc¬ 
cupying  permanent  positions,,  and  who  have  nob  a/btained  the  maximum  rate 
of  compensation  for  the  grade  in  which  their  positions  were  allocated, 
should  receive  an  advance  in  compensation  to  the  next  higher  rate  within 
the  grade  after  each  12  months  of  service  for-  emp-loyees  in  grades  below  ' 
CAF-11  (and  comparable  grades  in  other  services),  and  after  18  months  of 
service  for  employees  in  grades  of  CAF-11  and  above  (and  comparable 
grades  in  other  services). 

The  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  is  a  small  staff  agency  of 
the  Secretary's  Office  and  over  93/"^  of  its  expenditures  are  for  personal 
services.  Since  less  than  7/^  of  the  appropriation  requested  is  to  be 
used  for  expenses  other  than  salaries,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  absorb 
the  cost  of  within-grade  promotions  out  of  these  items.  This  would  mean 
that  the  entire  cost  of  within-grade  promotions  would  have  to  be  absorbed 
from  funds  available  for  personal  services.  The  amoxint  requested  to 
cover  the  additional  costs  is  $11,700  which  is  approximately  '}%  of  the 
total  payroll.  This  figure  was  determined  only  after  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  costs  of  within-grade  salary  advancements  that  can  be 


absorbed  through  (l)  savings  due  to  delay  in  filling  vacancies  and 
(2)  savings  due  to  filling  vacancies  at  the  minimum  of  the  grade  as  a 
result  of  grade  separations  and  promotions.  Further  absorption  of  the 
within-grade  salary  costs  would  necessitate  serious  curtailment  of  ser¬ 
vices,  being  performed  in  the  field  of -foreign  agriculture  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  othet -governmental  agencies  at  a  time  when  .there  is  an  increas¬ 
ing  need  for  these  .services  due  to  the  critical  world  food  situation. 

The -need  for  these  additional  funds  is  especially  urgent  in  view  of  the 
30%  reduction  in  funds  available  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations  in  1948. 


ITEI-lIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  REQUEST 
Appropriation:  Salaries  and  Expenses 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (p) 

or 

decree,  se  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

^503, 000 

3514,700 

+311,700 

Total  obligations  . .  . . . 

503,000 

514,700 

+  11,700 

Obligations 

by  Objects 

+111,700 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  Services  . . . 

^468,820 

6,000 

3,000 

9,000 

12,000 

3,1^0 

1,000 

$480,520 

6,000 

3,000 

9,000 

12,000 

3,180 

1,000 

02  Travel . . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things  . . . 

04  Comm'onication  services  . 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . . . 

09  Equipment  . . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . 

503,000 

514,700 

+  11,700 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


The  primary  function  of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  is 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  foreign  agricultural  developments  of 
interest  and  significance  to  the  United  States  and  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  trends  and  potentialities  in  the  fields  of  foreign  competition 
with  and  foreign  demand  for  American  farm  products*  .The  bulk  of  these 
reports  fall  within  three  broad  categories:  (1)  reports  on  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  and  international  trade  in  agricultural  products,  (2)  reports  on 
the  world  food . situation,  and, (3)  reports  made  in  response  to  special 
requests.  "  ■ 

The  following  are  examples  of  some  of  the  important  reports  prepared  and 
issued  by  the  Office  in  these  three  categories  during  the  calendar  year  ' 
1947: 

1 ,  Reports  on  foreign  production  and international  trade  in  agricul¬ 
tural  products 

(a)  The  Office  has  worked  out  a  program  of  world  crop  reports 
on  all  crops  and  livestock  items  of  major  interest  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  This  involves  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of -a  schedule  of  dates  on  which  the  reports  will 
be  received  from  U.  S.  Agricultural  Attaches  and  Consuls 
throughout  the  world,  and  a  definite  schedule  of  dates  on 
which  the  consolidated  world  summaries  will  be  published./ 
The  objective  is  to  supply  .American  farmers  with  as  up-to- 
date  a  picture  of  world  developments  as  possible. 

For  , example,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  a  report' on  September  15 
provides  a .preliminary  appraisal  of  production  throughout 
the  world,’  This  is  followed  by  a  second  estimate  on 
November  17  to  include  Southern  Hemisphere  crop  prospects. 

A  round-up  of  information  on  this  commodity  follows  on 
March  10  \^hen  the  Southern  Hemisphere  prospects  have  be¬ 
come  more,  certain. 

•J 

In  addition  to  these  regularly, scheduled  reports,  summa¬ 
ries  of  similar  nature  are  prepared  from  time  to  time  for 
additional  commodities;  a  v/orld  summary  of  horse,  and  mule 
population,  a  Mediterranean  Basin  fruits  and  nuts  report, 
and  a  report  on  world  poultry'’  numbers,  and  so  on, 

(b)  A  monthly  report  on  U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  in  Agricultural 
Commodities  is  issued  lor  approximately  175  export  commod¬ 
ities  and  160  import  commodities.  In  addition,  information 
is  collected  on  the  foreign  trade  of  other  countries  in 
agricultural  commodities  of  importance  to  U,  S.  producers, 
exporters  and  importers.  These  are  summarized  in  a  series 
of  reports  on  International  Trade  by  commodities.  The 
October  1947  report  on  V/orld  Grain  Exports  for  1946-47 

was  an  example.  Reports  were  also  issued  in  1947  on 
international  trade  in  cotton  and  tobacco. 
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2.  Reports  on  the  world  food  situation 

During  the  v;ar;,  the  Office  prepared  comprehensive  annual  reports 
and  interim  supplementary ■ statements : on  the  world  food  situation, 
covering  production,  consumption  and  reeuirements  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  for  all  important  food  commodities.  As  a  resiolt  of  the 
critical  world  food  situation  the  demand  for  thiS:  type  of  infor- 
,  mation  has  continued,  \ 

The.  most  recent  comprehensive  annual  report,-  "World  Food  Situa¬ 
tion,  1946-47 j''  'was  issued  on  March  3,  1947^  and  has  been  supple¬ 
mented  by  interim  reports,  A  similar  comprehensive  report  for 
the  consimiption  year  1947-4S  will  be  issued  in  January  194S. 

3 .  Reports  made  in  response  to  special  requests 

(a)  "Food  and  Agricultural  Data  for  Selected  European  Coun¬ 
tries",  August  1947,  prepared  in  .response  .to  a  re^'uest  , 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Sub-c'ommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 

(b)  "Food  and  Agricultural  Data  for  Selected  Far  East  Coim- 
tries",  November  1947,  prepared  in  response,  to  a  request 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Sub-cormnittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 

(c)  A  report  on.. "United  States  -Agriculture  and  International 
Trade",  August  1947,  ■prepared  in  response  to  a  request  by 
the  Coiranittee.  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unitpd  States,  This  report 
of  470  typev/ritten  pages  contains  an  analysis  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  factors  affecting  present  and  pirospective  foreign 
markets  for  U.,  S,  agricultural  products. 

(d) .  A  series  of  re, ports,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Chair¬ 

man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid  summarizing 
production,  imports,  exports,  and  apparent  consumption  of 
wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  rice,  potatoes',-  sugar,  tobacco, 
oil  cake,  cotton,  -wool,;  cheese,  P£_gs,  dried  and  canned 
m.ilk,  meats,  .fruits,  animal;  and  vegetable  oils  in  16 
European  co’antries.  and  their  customary  sources  of  import 
supplies  .  . 
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statement  of  Obligations  under  Supplemental  Funds 


Item 

Obligations, 

1947 

Estimated 
obligations, 
1948  ' 

Estimated 

obligations, 

■1949 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946,  Department  of  Agricul- 

ture,  (Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations): 

Development  of  foreign  out¬ 
lets  for  United  States 
agricultural  products  in 
plentiful  supply  and  study 
of  foreign  com.petition . 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Con- 
sumption  of  Agricultural 
Coiiimodities ,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  For- 
eign  agricultural  Relations : 

-  - 

$  75,000 

For  obtaining  informiation 
on  foreign  market  develop- 

■  ■  i 

ments  and  other  data  re¬ 
lated  to  the  international 
aspects  of  the  work  under 
Section  32  of  the  Act  of 

August  2U,  1935  . 

$  54A57 

20,000 

V  20,000 

Cooperation  'with  the  American 
Republics  (Transfer  to  j^gri- 
culture)  Office  of  Foreign 
Agricultural  Relations :  r 

For  promoting  in  Latin 
/unerica,  through  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of ^cooperative 
agricultural''research  and 

■  ^  •  ■ 

' 

extension  centers,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  comiplementary 
or  non-competitive  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  major  at¬ 
tention  being  devoted  to 
the  problems  involved  in 
producing  or  expanding  the 
production  of  cinchona 
(a  source  of  quinine), 
other  drug  plants,  insecti¬ 
cides  such  as  pyrethrum  and 
rotenone,  tropical  fibers, 
cacao,  and  vegetable  oils.. 

$579,311 

$670,000 

$678,000 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Item 

Obligations, 
1947  • 

Estimated 
obligations , 
1948 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1949 

For  training  in  agricul¬ 
tural  research  of  trainees 
from  other  American  Repub¬ 
lics  . ■ . . 

14,910 

28,000 

.  36,947  . 

■  48,449 

.  34,249 

32,000 

General  Administration  ... . 

Total 

$622,221 

$755,396 

$744,249 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department 
of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricul-  • 
tural  Relations): 

For  cost  of  penalty  mail 
pursuant  to  Section  2, 

Public  Law  3^4,  78th  Con¬ 
gress  . . 

1,745 

2,000 

2,150 

Assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey 

Executive  Office  of  the 
President  (Transfer  to  Agri— 

culture)  Office  of  Foreign 

Agricultural  Relations : 

To  provide  'for  certain 
progr-vn  expenses  in  support 
of  the  agricultural  rehab¬ 
ilitation  program  of  the 
American  Mission  for  Aid 
to  Greece  . . 

14,650  .  .. 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS  . . . 

,678,123' 

867,046 

766,399 

^  Allotinents  under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  have 
not  been  determined. 
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( b )  International  Pr  o  duct  ion  Control  C  oimittees 


PROJECT  STATEiiENT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949  :Increase  or 

(estim.ated) :  decrease 

1.  U.  S.  Share  of  direct 

contributions  for  ex- 

penses  of  the  Inter- 

national  Production 

Control  Committees . 

■$  9,845 

112,500 

:  -$12,500 

2.  Professional  and 

clerical  services . 

2,347 

'  ^ 

Unobligated  balance. ..... 

308 

— 

-  •  - 

Total  available.'. . 

12 , 500 

12,500 

:  -12,500 

Allotted  from: 

"Salaries  and  expenses. 

Agricultural  Adjust- 

rnent  Admi-nistration" 

-8,500  ■ 

-8,500 

—  : 

"Administration  of 

Sugar  Act,  Depart- 

ment  of  -Agriculture" 

-4,000 

-4,000 

: 

Total  appropriation"  or 

estimate . . . . 

DECREASE  ^  ^ 

No  funds  are  requested  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  cost  of 
United  States  membership  in  the  International  Ifneat  Advisory  Committee 
or  like  events  or  bodies  concerned  with  the  reduction  of  agricultural 
surpluses..  Funds  required  for  such  payments  in  1949  are  included  in  the 
estimates  for  the  Department  of  State. 

CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  deletion  of  the  entire  language  shown  in 
brackets . 


^Not  to  exceed  $12,500  may  be  expended  from  the  appropriations 
"Salaries  and  expenses,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration" 
and  "Sugar  Act"  for  the  share  of  the  United  States  as  a  member 
of  the  International  v/heat  Advisory  Committee,  the  International 
Sugar  Council,  or  like  events  or  bodies  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  surpluses  or  ’with  other  objectives  of 
said  appropriation^,  together  with  traveling  and  other  expenses 
relating  thereto 

Retention  of  this  language  is  no  longer  necessary  as  provision  for  this 
item  will  be  made  in  the  ’1949  estimates  for  the  Depa,rtment  of  State. 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  APPRO  F'RI  ATI  OK  REQpST 


Appropriation :  International  Production  Control  Committees,  Office 

of  Foreign  A,g:ri cultural  Relations 

Funds  Available  for  Obli,g;ation 


Item  ‘ 

Estimate, 

1948 

Estimate, 

1949 

Increase(+) 

or 

decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

$12 , 500 

-  $12,500 

Total  obligations  . 1 

12 , 500 

—  ^ 

-  12 , 500 

Obligations  by 

0b,1ects 

Standard  Classification 

< 

11  Grants,  subsidies  and  contributions 

;  12, 500 

—  — 

-  "12,500 

Grand  total  obligations  . 

12 , 500 

-  - 

-  12 , 500 
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WORK  UNDER  THIS  APPROPRIATION 


During  19A8  memberships  have  been  maintained  in  the  International  Wheat 
Council,  International  Sugar  Council,  and  the  International  Cotton 
Advisory  Committee. 

At  the  International  Sugar  Council  meeting  in  July  the  Council  was  ex¬ 
tended  until  August  31^  1940.  This  action  has  been  ratified  by  eighteen 
member  countries.  The  work  of  the  Council  during  the  year  has  concerned 
itself  with  the  study  of  necessary  adjustments  in  the  international  mar¬ 
keting  of  sugar. 

The  organization  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee  was 
completed  in  Julj^,  1947  with  twenty-eight  countries  carried  on  the  roll 
of  the  organization.  The  secretariat  has  been  established  and  has  as  a 
major  project  the  development  of  programis  to  assist  the  member  Govern¬ 
ments  in  Emproving  cotton  statistics  at  the  source.  Considerable  progress 
was  made  on  this  project  immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Statistical  Congress  in  Washington,  D.  C.  in  Septem.ber,  1947.  The  execu¬ 
tive  coirardttee  meets  once  a  month  and  reviews  the  world  cotton  situation 
using  material  prepared  by  the  secretariat. 


\ 


i 
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PENALTY  HAIL  ESTIMATE 


Sec.  2,  Public  Law  361,  76th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations) 


:  ;  :  : Increase  T+T  or 

:  1947  :  1946  :  1949  :  decrease  (-) 

_ : _ : _ : _ :1949  over  1946 

Categorjr  1  . :  41,495  :  $1,750  :  $1,860  :  P  130 

Category  2  . :  250  :  250  :  270  : _ P  20  _ 

Total  . $1,745  :  $2,000  :  $2,150  : _ P  150  (l) 


( 1 )  The  increase  of  $150  for  1949  is  for  the  purpose  o f  providing  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  vjith  which  to  meet  increased  costs  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  hc.ndling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty 
mail  in  1949  vd.ll  be  at  the  rate  of  ;>.20  per  thousand  piect.s  of  ma.il, 
an  increase  of  $1.40  per  thousand  over  the  1946  rate  applicable  to 
1946  mailings.. 


Category  1  consists  of  publications  issued  for  disseminating  inform.a- 
tion  to  employees  of  the  Department  in  field  offices,  other  Governm.cnt 
agencies  outside  Washington,  D.  C.,  ccnd  the  general  public  relative  to 
agriculture  in  foreign  countries.  These  publications  consist  of  Foreirn 
Crops  and  Markets,  Foreign  Agriculture,  and  special  releases  v/hich  are 
issued  by  this  office. 

Category  2  consists  of  correspondence  with  otht.r  governi..ent  agencies, 
state  organizations,  and  the  public  in  reply  to  requests  for  inforraa- 
tion  on  foreign  agriculture;  and  regular  operating  and  administrative 
correspondence  necess.ary  to  carry  out  the  work  of  the  Office. 
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EXTENSION  SERVICE 


■Summary  of  Appropriations^  igHS  and  Estimates,  19^9 


1 

Item  : 

• 

Total  estimated 
available, 
1948 

Budget 

estimates, 

1949 

Increase (+) 

or 

Decrease (-) 

• 

•9 

Payments  to  States;  ; 

Capper-Ketchem  Act, . . t 

$1,4S0,000 

$1,480,000 

-  — 

Bankhead-Jones  Act, Title  II:, 

Section  21 . ; 

12,000,000 

12,000,000 

_ 

Section  23, . . .  J 

8,500,000 

8,500,000 

-  - 

Additional  extension  work,,;. 

555,000 

555.000 

—  — 

Alaska . . . : 

23,950 

23,950 

-  - 

Puerto  Rico.,, . 

274,000 

408,000 

+$134,000 

Cooperative  agricultural  S. 

extension  work (permanent ) : 

4.704.710 

4,704.710 

_  _ 

Total,  payments  to  States; 

27. 537, 660 

27,671,660 

+  134,000 

Salaries  and  expenses;  : 

Administration  and  coordi-  : 

nation  of  extension  work  : 

827,200 

827,200 

-  _ 

• 

• 

Total.  . . . . . . . : 

28,364,860 

28, 498,860 

+  134,000 

Deduct  permanent  -appropriation: 

Cooperative  agricultural  ; 

extension  work. . . 

4.704.710 

4.704.710 

-  - 

'  » 

Total,  direct  annual  : 

appropriations . ; 

23,660,150 

23.794.150 

+  134,000 

■  (a)  Eaymeiits  to'  States,  Hawaii,.  Alaska  and  Puerto  Eico 

•  for  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension.  Work  ■■ 

Appropriation  Act,  19^8, . .  $22, 832,  950 

Budget  estimate,'  l,9^9.v.’.'  .  .  .  .22^966,930 

■‘■ncrease,  1949  (authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  ;28, 193,7.  -  ;  ' 

to  help  meet  urgent  food  production,  health,  nutrition, 
and  related  problems  in  Puerto  Rico) . .  +  134,000 
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PROJECT 

STATE^EET 

1948.  ■  ; 

1949  ; Increase  or 

Project 

;  1947  ; 

(Estimated) ; 

(estimated);  decrease 

1,  Capper-Ketcham  Act 

•  » 

»  d' 

« 

(Act  of  May  22,l92g) 

:$I^4S0vQ00 5 

$l,4g0,000; 

$l,4g0,000; 

2.  Bankhead- Jones  Act, 

*  3 

«  » 

• 

« 

section  21,  Title  II 

-4  » 

•  • 

(Act  of  June  29,1935) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

OJ 

I— T 

12,000,^000.? 

■12,000,000; 

3.  Bankhead-Jones  Act., 

section  23,.  Title  II 

•  » 

...  .  .  .5 

of  ther  Act  approved- 

»  • 

June  2-9 ,  1935* 

•  • 

®  .  • 

a  ' 

amended  by  the  Act 

t  • 

.  . 1 

• 

of  June  6,  1945  • 

i  0 

«  .  .  0 

(Publ  ic  Law  76) . .  ,  . . 

;  g, 330, 000 5 

g, 330,000; 

3,330,000;  -- 

Administrative. 

«  » 

expenses,  Federal 

«  i 

0  • 

(r 

■Extension  Service..., 

:  170,000; 

170,000; 

170,000; 

4,  Additional  Extension 

C  V 

1 

Work (Act  of  April  24, 

•  • 

•  0 

s  * 

1939). . . 

;  555.000; 

555. 000; 

555.000;  -- 

Alaska  (Act  of  Eeb- 

e  ^ 

$ 

ruary  23,  1929) . . 

•  13.950; 

.  13.950; 

13. 950!  -  - 

(i.ct  of  June 

»  •  <*  5 

; 

20,  1936)..........;.. 

;  10,000; 

10,000; 

ib.ooo; 

6.  Puert.o  Rico  (Act  of 

♦ 

August  2g,  1937)...;., 

;  l40,000s 

274.;  opo? 

■  •  4og,  000  !+134, -000(1) 

Total:  appropriation 

O' 

*  '  *  ® 

or  estimate . , 

;22.69g,950; 

22,332,950; 

22,966,950;+134,000 

INCREASE 


(l)  An  increase  of  $134,000  to  carry  out-  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 

AugusF~2g-,  1937>  (7  C,3^3f-3^-3g)/  eyt^nding  the  “benefits  of  sec¬ 

tion  21  of  the  Banlchead- Jones  Act  to  Puerto  Rico,  "bringing  the  amount 

for  fiscal  year  19^9  to  $40g,000. 

Objective;  To  broaden^  the  scope  of  extension  activities  in  Puerto  ^ 
Rico,  to  help  meet  urgent  food;  production,  health,  nutrition,  and 
other  ..needs, . . /  ‘ 

Authorization;  In  the  special  Act  approved  August  2g,  1937  (7  U,S,C. 
343f-343g) ,  Congre  ss  authorized  the  extension  of  section  21  of  the 
Bankhead- Jones  Act  of  1935  to  Puerto  Rico,  This  Act  authorized 
the  payment  of  $og5000  to  Puerto  Rico  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  enactment,  with  annual  increments  of  $40,000  thereafter 
until  the  total  would  reach  $40g,000  in  1947i  continuing  there¬ 
after  In  that  amount.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  maximum  appro¬ 
priation  for  any  fiscal  year  has  been  $274,000. 
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AUTHORIZATIONS  APPROPRIATIONS 


Fiscal 

Perm. 

Act 

Perm. 

Adt 

Year 

App 'n. 

8/28/37 

Total 

App 'n. 

S/2S/37 

Total 

1939 

$95,069 

$88,000 

■■$183,069 

$95,069 

$45,000 

$1 40,069 

1940 

95.069 

128,000 

223,069 

•  95.069 

65,000 

160,069  - 

1941 

95.069 

168,000 

263 , 069 

95,069 

90,000 

185,069  - 

1942 

103.315 

208,000 

311,315 

103,315 

100,000 

203,315 

1943 

103,315 

248,000 

'  351,315 

103.315 

100,000 

203,315 

1944 

103,315 

288,000 

391,315 

103,315 

i4o,ooo 

243.315  ■ 

1945 

103,315 

328,000 

431.315 

103.315 

i4o,ooo 

243.315  - 

1946 

103,315 

368,000 

>.*71.315 

103.315 

i4o,ooo 

243,315 

1947 

103,315 

408,000 

511.315 

.  103.315 

i4o,ooo 

243.315 

11948 

103,315 

408,000 

511.315 

1'03,315 

274,000 

377,315 

1949 

103,315 

408,000 

511.315 

103,315 

408,000( 

est)  511, 31 5 (es 

The  Problem  and 

its  Significance:  Puerto  Rico 

has  more  than  245,000 

rural 

families 

and  with 

the  small- 

number  of 

extension 

workers  on 

the  Island,  it 

is  impossible  to  reach  several  hundred 

thousand 

rural  people  who  need  assistance  in  improving  their  standards  of 
living,,  growing  and  conserving  larger  quantities  of  essential 
food  for  home  use,  marketing  and  homemaking,  health  improvement, 
etc.  Appropriations  for  fiscal  year  19^8  will  provide  for 
approximately  155  extension  workers,  or  an  average  of  one  exten¬ 
sion  worker  for  1,600  rural  families,  .'This  is  too-heavy  a  load 
for  the  present  staff  of  county  agricultural" and  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents  to  adequately  teach- intensive  production  and. conser¬ 
vation  of  food  crops  and  to  carry  on  4-H  Club  work  and  other ' 
extension  programs.  The  dissemination  of  information  undar‘ the 
Smith-Lever  Act  is  more  difficult  in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  the 
States,  Many  farm  and  home  visits  are  made  on  foot  or  horse¬ 
back  due  to  the  mountainous  and  poor  roads.  Rural  people  can 
not  be  reached  v;ith  information  through  the  radio  or  telephone 
because  there  are  very  few  telephones  and  radios  in  rural  areas. 
They  can  not  be  reached  adequately  through  the  press  and 
bulletins  as  about  half  of  the  rural  adults  can  not  read. 
Meetings  are  difficult  to  announce  for  the  same  reasons  since 
the  people  v;ho  can  not  read  have  no  occasion  to  go  to  the 
post  office  for  mail.  Most  of  the  rural  people  can  be 
reached  most  effectively  through  personal  contacts  at  their 
homes.  These  conditions  make  a  larger  staff  necessary  than 
for  the  same  number  of  rural  families  in  the  States. 
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Nutrition  Problem:  Nutriti  on  ha.s  iDeen  aggravated  "by  prevailing  low 
incomes,  large-size  families,  unemplo^mient ,  and  marketing  diffi¬ 
culties.  Results  of  a  nutrition  stud3’'  of  rural  families  indicates 
that  the  majority  have  a  dally  diet^  deficient  in  every  nutritional 
requirement.  The  effect  of  such  a  ‘diet  was  observed  by  the  prev¬ 
alence-  of  breeding,  spon,gy  gums ,■  .affected  eyes ,  Ipv;  vitamin  blood 
values,  and  'other  subnutri  tional’  symptoms;.  People  in  rural  areas 
have  an  average  of  less  than  .l/3’  of  the  essential  milk,  eggs,  moat 
and  fresh  vegetables,  and  fruits  in  .their  diet  and  twice  as  much 
starchy  food’ as  needed..: ,,  All  of  these  conditions  which  reduce 
resistance  'fb' disease:  hnd  cause  ipability  to  v;ork  hard  can  be 
remedied  primarily  by  taking  the'  facts  ,to.  the  people.  Extension 
agents,  a.s  well  as  the'  representatives  of 'other  agencies  have 
offered  educational  info'rm.ati  on  to.  a  large', group  of  the  population 
through  lectures,  conferences  and  film.s  oh’  better  health  a,nd  living 
through  proper  diets;  have  emphasized  .the  adequate  use  of  Puerto 
Rican  foods  no f  properly  evaluated  until  no\\r;  and  ha.ye'  tried  to  do 
av/ajy. with  fads' and  falacie s  which  hinder  better  nutrition..  Before 
a  real  and  .complete'  educational  ca.m.pcaign  can  be  carried  out,  or 
even,  before  a  snail  percentage  of  the  population  .can  be  well  fed, 
it  .  will  be  necessary  to  provide  sufficient  personnel  to'  reach  a 
greater  number  of  fa.milies.  ,  .  ■ 

Health  Problem;  .  The  Extension  Service,  as  an  educational 
agency  has  been  doing  everything  possible  to' develop  an 
Intelligent  approaxh  in  natters  related  _to  health,  hygiene 
and  sanitati  on  a.nd  to  educate,  orient and  guide  the  rural 
population  with  respect  to  healthier  living.  There  prevails 
a  hi^  mortality  ra,te  as  well  p.s  a,  high  percentage  of  com¬ 
municable  diseases  such  as  tuberculosis,  malaria,  influenza, 
uncinariasis,  and  others.  Pe'rhaps  the  greatest  danger  to 
public  health  in  the  Island  is  the  lack_  o.f  sanitary  fac-’lities 
in  the  rural  homes.  Because  of ‘poor  facilities,  nearly  all 

■  water  supplies  are  contaminated.  The  death  rate  in  Puerto 
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Rico  is  3' times  as  great  per  100,000  population  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  .  ■ 

Housing  Prohlem;  A  great  number  of  Puerto  Rican  families  live  in 
houses  that  are  badly  constructed,  and  in  need  of  repair. 
Crowded,  dirty  and  unsanitary,  many  homes  . cont.ribute  to  the 
poor  health  of. the  individuals,  undesirable  , habits  and  living, 
and  facilitate . the  spread  of  disease. •  Mqre^than  half  of  the 
population  live  in.  houses  of .  only,  two  rooms ,■  ra -living  room  and 
a  bedroom..  About  one-thir.d  of  the  families'.have  water  piped 
to  their  homes,,  the  remainder  use  water  from,  wells,  polluted 
rivers  and  streams  or  rain  water,.  .  In  most  Jh-ouses  a  few 
benches,  some  empty  boxes,  a  small  table,  o.ne.  or  two  cots 
are  about  all  they  have.  Much. .more  time  .must  be  devoted  to 
this  problem  by  home  demonstration  agents  to  ,  try 'to.  make  the 
rural  homes  more  healthful  and, comfortable  to  provide  a  bett^ 
family  life  vfhere  it  is  so  "badly  needed.  This  will  not  be 
possible  unless  the  present  staff  is  increased. 

Educational  Problem*»  A  survey  through  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  showed  that  i/3  of  the  entire  population  are  illiterate" 
and  another  ’third  have  '.attanded  school  less  ’than  18  months. 

In  some  rural  areas  the  illiteracy  is  as  high  as  80^.  Of  the 
700,000  boys  and  girls  o'f  ’school  ’age  only  293.263  a.re  enrolled 
in  school  <iae  to  lack  of  teachers,  funds  and  school  rooms. 

This  .laick  of  public  school  ,1  raining  cah  be  greatly  remedied  ... 
through  practical  training  in  h-H  Club  worlc  especially  in 
gardening,  cann'i'rig','  handicraft  and  livestock  clubs;  also 
through  Adult  Extension  Work, 

Production  Problems  i  Since  of  the  crop  land  of'  Puerto  Rico  is 
hilly,  continued  educational  work  is  needed  to  prevent  soil 
eras ibh  through  tillage^  method's,  use- of  grasses  arid  other  con¬ 
trol  p^ract  ices.  An  acre  of  corn  in  Puerto  Rico  yields,  an 
average  of  less  than  4  bushels,'  -  The  average  production  of" 
coffee 'per  acre  is  only  120  lbs.' while  it  is  possible  to  grow' 
more  than  10'  times  this  amount  by  follovring -hethods  recommended" 
by  the' Exper  iment  Station  'and  the  Extension  Service.  A  large 
percentage  of  the  population  is  employed  less  than  half  time  ' 
with  ample  time  to  grow  food  crops.  More  county  agricultural 
and  home  demonstration  agents  are  needed' to  teach  Intensive  ' 
crop  production  to  raise  their  standard  of  living, 

Marketing  Problems;  Because  of  the ’ mountainous  topography,  trans- ' 
portation  is  difficult  and  large  sections  of  the  Island  are  far 
from-  the  best  lines  of  transportation  and  cprarndnication. This 
fact  increases  the  handling ■ charges  of  the  farm  products  because 
the  farmers  must  use 'horses  and  'mules  to  take  their  farm  product 
to  town.  The  majority  of  farmers  bring  their  products  in  small 
lots  to  the  markets,  entirel.y  ignorant  of  the  selling  price.  As 
the  bulk  of  the  crops  come  in  at  one  time  of  the  season  the 
prices  go  very  low,  " 
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Plan  of  Work;  The  staff  in  many  of  the  36  counties  needs  to  be 
enlarged  arid  with  the  increase  in  funds  there  will  be  employed.”' 
additional  extension  workers  to  intensify  extension  work  along 
the  following  lines?  Increasing  food  production  and  food 
preservation;  increasing  production  of- fruits  and 'vegetables ;  ' 
promoting  the  planting  of  new -promising  crops  adaptable  to 
land  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  major  cash  crops, 
increasing, 'simple  practices  in  nutrition  and  health;  assisting 
cooperatives,  especially  aifiong  low  income  farmers  as  a  means 
to  improve  their  marketing  bargaining  power  and  living  stand¬ 
ards;  promoting  economic  activities,  especially  in' the.  fields 
of  farm  management,  debt  readjustments  and  marketing;  promoting 
home  industries  as  a  means  of  .increasing  the  family  income  of 
lovj-income  groups;  .expanding  Club 'vrork  by  reaching  every 
possible  rural  boy  and  girl  and  by  promoting  more  social  and 
recreational  activities;  promoting  and  developing  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  leader  system.  The  requested  increase  would  make  possible 
the  employment  of?  .  ........ 


l4  .Agricultural  agents  at  $4,000.  each  for  salaries  and 


,  expenses,.. , .  ........ . .  .  r 

1  Additionp.1  4-II  Club  specialist  at 
,  of  $3  ,  ^00.,,  ,.  .  . . . 


total  cost 


.$56,000 
,  3 . 600 


2  Subject-matter  specialists  at  total  cost  of 

$4,000,  each. . . . .  3,000 

20  County  home,  demonstration  agents  at  $3,000-.,each. . . .  60,000 
Clerical  -and  stenographic  assistance. . , ...  ....  6,400 

...  '  .  134,000 


PAYMENTS  TO  STA'TES  AND  TERRITORIES 

Funds  available  for  fiscal  year  1948  for  direct  payments  to  States, 
Havraii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  :for  cooperative' agricultural  exten¬ 
sion  work  total  $27,367>660,;, . "  ^n  addition,  $89,103  Was  allotted  . 
from  funds  appropriated  to  the  Depe.rtment  of  Agriculture  for  Farm- 
and  Other  Private  Forestry  Coopera.tion  making  a  grand  total  of 
$27,456,763  available- to  the  States  and  Territories  for  the  fiscal 
year  194S,  .  ' 

The  entire- amount  for  payments  to  the  States  and  Territories  is‘--- 
paid  directly- to  a  designated  officer  in  each  State  and  Territory 
a,nd  the  funds  are  disbursed  by  them  in  accordance  with  budgets  and 
programs  of  work  submitted  by  the  directors  of  extension  and 
ai-iproved- by  the-  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Some  offset  by  States 
and  Territories  is  required  by  law  before  the  funds  become  avail¬ 
able,  resulting  -in  extension  work  being  financed  about  kj  percent 
from  Federal,  sources  and  about  53  pe.rcent  from  State  and  local  - 
sources.  The  funds  are  used  by  the  States  for  carrying  on 
extension  vrork  with  rural  people.  Paid  workers  are  being  assisted 
by  a  network  of  voluntary  neighborhood  leaders _who  cooperate ■ in • 
carrying  out  extension-programs.  ■ 


u. 
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EXTENSION  SEHVICE 

SOURCES  OE  FUNDS  ALLOTTED  FOR  COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  WORK  IN  STATES,  ALASKA,  HAWAII,  AND  PUERTO  RICO 
FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAH  ENDINO  .TUNE  30,  igUg 


STATES 

:  (StAND  TOTAL 

:  TOTAL  FEDERAL  : 

:  FUNDS 

FOND 

S  E  H  0  il  F 

E  D  E  B  A  L  S 

0  U  H  C  E  S 

FUNDS  FRO 

U  WITHIN  T 

HE  states 

TOTAL  WITHIN  : 
THE  states  : 

SUITH-LEVER 

: BANKHEAD- JONES : BANKHEAD- JONES : CAPPER- KETCHAK : 

:  SECTION  21  :  SECTION  23  :  : 

:  TITLE  II  :  TITLE  II  !  : 

ADDITIONAL  : 
COOPERATIVE  t 

U.  S.  DEPT. 

CLARKE-  : 
BC  nary  : 

OF  AGEIC. 

NOERIS- 

DOXEY 

state  and  : 

COLLEGE  : 

COUNTY  : 

FAEiiERS' 

ORGANIZATIONS 

ETC. 

AlabaBB 

Arlfona 

Arkansas 

California 

$  1.783.>*‘*7.5C< 

$  1.039.447.50  $ 

744,000.00 

$  151,596.66 

$  502,475.28 

342,811.38  $ 

37,220.03 

$  3.724.15 

$  - 

$  1,620.00 

$  339.000.00 

$  400,000. 00 

$  5,000.00 

hUi. 050.41 

176.455.41 

164,595.00 

33.296.96 

61,113.21 

59,212.02 

22.833.22 

w. 

- 

128,959.40 

35.635.60 

* 

1.405. 679. ?6 

864,441.47 

541,237.79 

118,683.61 

419,860.17 

284,111.17 

33.217.36 

6,949.16 

- 

1,620.00 

375,487.79 

161, 000. CO 

4. 750. CO 

2,507.215.00 

624,652.97 

1.882,562.03 

153.609.36 

260,837.46 

171.121.35 

37,464,80 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

1.P13.147.03 

669.415.00 

« 

605.720. 93 

321.8I3.03 

283,907.90 

48,i4i.19 

110. 836. 10 

109,541.44 

24,638.47 

27.395.83 

1,260.00 

- 

150,000.00 

125,076.90 

8,831.00 

432,152,94 

160.291.94 

271. 861. bo 

49,469.04 

57.650.95 

26,751.99 

24.799.96 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

200,265.00 

59.596.00 

12,000.00 

123.728,04 

89.307.74 

34,420.30 

19.101.13 

36,515.26 

12.584,53 

21,106.82 

- 

- 

- 

28,420.80 

6,000.00 

- 

917.758.38 

322,593.82 

595,164.56 

70.99‘*.3l 

129,651.51 

92,910.28 

27.417. 72 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

303.930.56 

291,234.00 

- 

1.921.957.67 

1,084.715.27 

837,242.40 

156,817.49 

511.293.31 

349,076.82 

37.854.95 

26,432.70 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

425.000,00 

412,24?.4o 

520.583.58 

250.775.29 

269,808.29 

34.936.02 

92.773.63 

93.707.58 

23.032.55 

3.445.51 

1,620.00 

1,260.00 

186,928.29 

82,880.00 

Illinois 

1.923.795.89 

833,188.01 

1,090,607.88 

159.515.89 

371.653.23 

249,858,88 

38,183.11 

10.736.90 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

497,610.00 

10,000.00 

88?,QQ7.88 

Indiana 

1.606,132. h6 

676.997.86 

929,135.00 

120,302.76 

313,278.64 

208,382.19 

33,4i4.27 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

524,665.00 

403.510. 00 

9^.00 

2,003.425.62 

770.023.19 

1.?33.4o2.43 

114,139.96 

35**.375.33 

237.582.47 

32,664.80 

28,020.63 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

450,500.00 

352,722.43 

430,180.00 

Kansas 

1.550.739.96 

558.913.1*6 

991,826.50 

84,993.69 

238.032.79 

154,918.03 

29,120.22 

50.228.73 

- 

1,620.00 

162,400.00 

652. 114.80 

i'77.311.70 

Kentucky 

1.764,985.76 

986.860.76 

778.125.00 

152.977.52 

473,004.01 

321,871.27 

37.387.96 

- 

1,620,00 

- 

528,125.00 

250,000.00 

Louisiana 

1,527.298.62 

687,482.46 

839. 816. 16 

109,083.79 

326,764.51 

217.964.26 

32.049.90 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

694.285.86 

145,530.80 

Uaine 

359.093.69 

217,652.15 

l4i, 441.54 

46,109.22 

83,322.64 

59.992.40 

24. 391. -^6 

2.216.53 

1,620.00 

- 

104.951.07 

36.4qo.47 

Maryland 

6^9,647.11 

262,065.69 

397, 5a,  42 

63,063.69 

108,235.27 

62. 693.48 

26.453. ?5 

- 

- 

1,620.00 

286,227.4? 

111,354.00 

.. 

Massachusetts 

720,654.58 

178,810.17 

541, 844. 4i 

42,748.46 

72,883.76 

37.575.30 

23,982.65 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

169,876.00 

371,968.41 

- 

Michigan 

1,609.703.88 

733.038.88 

876,665.00 

139.007.00 

332.829.**0 

222.273.52 

35,688.96 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

595,608.00 

281,057.00 

- 

Minnesota 

1,263,912.55 

727.883.49 

536,029.06 

110.427.**7 

348.555.**3 

233.447.28 

32,213.31 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

228.365.00 

277. 364.06 

30,300.00 

Mlssissinnl 

l.7><5. 717.93 

1.056.086,43 

689,631.50 

135,  **02. 66 

524,051.38 

358.141,77 

35.250.62 

- 

1 , 620. 00 

1,620.00 

300,500.00 

375.791.50 

13,840.00 

Missouri 

1.545,289.51 

891,364.91 

653.924.60 

140,634.88 

424,282.66 

287,253.46 

35.886.93 

1,686.98 

- 

l,b20.00 

307,500.00 

274,o4i.o6 

72,388.54 

Montana 

630.351.06 

259,967.16 

370,383-90 

34,918.54 

83,243.96 

34,036.50 

23,030.4? 

32,217.74 

1,620.00 

- 

146,740.00 

223. 643.00 

- 

Nebraska 

945.543.90 

471,945,16 

473.5';8.74 

67,417.76 

198,975.81 

127,167.02 

26,982.76 

49,781.81 

1,620.00 

- 

242,411.20 

231. 187. 54 

- 

Nevada 

227.331.83 

108,280.51 

119.057.32 

i4,795.**7 

25.698.11 

34,o4g.66 

20,583.19 

11,955.08 

- 

1,200.00 

45,412.32 

73.645.00 

- 

New  Hampshire 

312.915.62 

115,798.01 

197.117.61 

24,918.64 

45,320.00 

20.090.53 

21,814.30 

1.134.54 

1,620.00 

- 

128.530.50 

68,587.11 

- 

Hew  Jersey 

720,851.88 

209.163.88 

511,688.00 

64,818.34 

71.390.79 

36.514.51 

26,666.64 

g.l53.fe 

1,620.00 

- 

225.213,00 

286,475,00 

- 

New  Merino 

541.451.55 

233,141.80 

308.309,75 

35.455.41 

84,o68.4o 

00.522.28 

23.095.71 

- 

- 

- 

207.809.75 

95,000,00 

5,500.00 

Hew  York 

2,866,899,50 

687,910.20 

2,178,989.30 

175. 677. 81 

282,400.08 

186,442.80 

4o, 148.61 

- 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

929.936.30 

1,077.451.00 

171,602.00 

North  Carolina 

2,836,329.64 

1,279,980.64 

1.556.349.00 

196.032.50 

616.134.72 

423,569.41 

42,624.01 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

820,631.00 

735,718.00 

North  Dakota 

648,787.16 

372.807,66 

275.979.50 

46.527.70 

137. 807. 12 

123.705.06 

24,442.25 

38.705.53 

1,620.00 

- 

74.717.50 

201,262.00 

- 

Ohio 

1,664,126.71 

904,899.71 

759,227.00 

174.344.00 

411,078. 06 

277.871.25 

39,986.40 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

419,511.00 

333.9**l.oo 

5.775.00 

Oklahcma 

1.504,989.36 

791.702.59 

713.286,77 

ll**.335.77 

35**.232.35 

237.480,88 

32,688.61 

51,344.98 

- 

1,620.00 

428,951.00 

284,335.77 

- 

Oregon 

1.099.871.18 

286,441.18 

813.430. 00 

**9.965.31 

112,951.25 

97.044.31 

24,860.31 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

577.136.00 

236,294.00 

- 

Pennsylvania 

1.590,030,47 

879,901.58 

710.128. 89 

247,302,93 

348,623.69 

233.495.78 

48,859.18 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

580,128.89 

130,000.00 

- 

Hhode  Island 

122,208.21 

65.452.21 

56,756.00 

14,294.63 

26.217.56 

4.417.74 

20,522.28 

- 

* 

- 

40,000.00 

13,400.00 

3.356.00 

South  Carolina 

1,327,168.10 

733.995.61 

593.172.49 

112,682.90 

349,274.61 

233.958.28 

32,487.60 

2,852.22 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

532,800.00 

54,172.49 

6,200.00 

South  Dakota 

604, 714.43 

371*. 249.13 

230,465.30 

44.727.29 

130.397.99 

113.440. 68 

24,223.30 

59.839.87 

• 

1,620.00 

215,454.03 

15,011.27 

- 

Tennessee 

1,588,809.96 

987. 147. 56 

601. 662.40 

145,266.42 

478,227.94 

325,583.01 

36.450,19 

.. 

1,620.00 

- 

375,000.00 

220,852.40 

5.810.00 

Texas 

3.042,009.86 

1,742,278,82 

1,299.731.04 

260,920.43 

795.775.**7 

551,208.89 

50.515.24 

82,238.79 

1.620.00 

- 

464,214.68 

824,228.36 

11,288.00 

Utah 

437,648.43 

188,843,45 

248,805.00 

27. 53**.  10 

57.596.3** 

66,713.19 

22,132.38 

13,607.42 

1,260.00 

- 

177,000.00 

71.805.00 

- 

Vermont 

319,410.43 

153. **92.43 

165,918.00 

26,902.05 

58.269.54 

39.191.52 

22, 055. ’51 

5.453. 81 

1,620.00 

- 

100.000.00 

65,918.00 

- 

Virginia 

1.591*.  533 .01 

798.607.34 

795.925.67 

134,126.66 

374.361.83 

251. 783.41 

35.095.44 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

536.982,67 

258,943.00 

- 

Washington 

978,222.13 

356.195.46 

622,026.67 

68,315.60 

142,282.78 

116. 885  .,13 

27.091.95 

- 

1,620.00 

- 

323,722.99 

298,303.68 

- 

Nest  Virginia 

866,063.39 

488.765.39 

377.298.00 

107.955.11 

211,331.54 

135.946.10 

31,912,64 

- 

- 

1,620.00 

260,878.00 

103,  **00. 00 

13,020,00 

Wisconsin 

1.1*75. 963. 35 

714.155.35 

761,808.00 

114,455.52 

337,178.24 

-225,363.49 

32,703.17 

1,214.93 

1,620.00 

1,620.00 

276.952. 18 

481,855.82 

3,000.00 

Wyoming 

417,431.70 

173,247.36 

244, 18b. 3U 

21.256.35 

46,185.03 

63.605.15 

21,368.92 

19.571.91 

1,260.00 

- 

146,510.34 

97,674.00 

- 

Alaska 

48,950.00 

23,950.00 

25,000.00 

13.950.00 

10,000.00 

. 

-  ' 

25,000.00 

- 

- 

Hawaii 

469,485. 77 

159. 252. 80 

310,232,97 

21,394.87 

66,699.06 

33,181.55 

21.385.77 

16,590.65 

_ 

- 

310,232.97 

- 

- 

Puerto  Rico 

740,270.00 

378.935.19 

361,334.81 

103. 31 19 

274,000.00 

- 

. 

1,620.00 

- 

361,834.8! 

- 

- 

Unallotted 

1.393.00 

1.393.00 

“ 

- 

- 

1,150.00 

- 

- 

243.00 

- 

“ 

“ 

grand  TOTAL 

$58,463,459.30 

$27,456,763.06  $31,006,696.24 

$4,718,660.06 

$12,274,000.00 

>8,330,000.00  $1,490,000.00 

$555,000.00 

$57,483.00 

.$31,620.00 

$17,174,962.85 

$12,268,128.27 

$1,563,605.12 

*93  O-i*?) 


1 
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The  use  of  these  funds  is  indicated  in  greater  detail  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables.  Table  1  Indicates  the  sources  of  funds  allotted  for 
cooperative  ertens ioh^ work ■  in  the  States,  Alaska,  Hav/ail,  and  Puerto 
Rico  for  19^3.  Table  2  shox^fs  estimated  direct  payments  to  the  States 
and  Territories  for  194°  indicating  those  which  require  offset  by 
State,  county  or  local  funds,  those  where  such  offset  is  not  required, 
and  the  basis  of  allotment,  Table  3  shows  by  States,  the  allotments 
available  to  States  and  Territories  for  l94S.and  19^9  as  contem¬ 
plated-  by  the  Budget  estimates.-  Table  4  indicates  the  various  :■ 
classes  of  - field  agents  employed  V7ith  extension,  funds, 

'*  5)t  Jf!  3|e 


Table  2.  — Statement  of  direct  payments . to . States ,  .  Hawaii , 
Alaska,  and- Puerto  Rico,  indicating. those. re¬ 
quiring  offset  by  States  and  Territories ,. thos e 
not  requiring  such  of f set and ■ has  is . of  distri¬ 
butions,  as -estimated  for  ■!  9^9* . . .  ■  > 


Item  '[ 

;  ;  Amount  to 

;  Total  5  be  paid-  - 

;  estimate,;  vathout  * 

;  1949  ;  offset 

:Amount  requiring- offset 
; and  basis  of- allotment 

:  . Basis  of 

;  -Amount  ;- Allotment 

1,  Permanent  annual :  ; 

;  ■  •  ■  -  •  •  i -  Rural 

appropriation 

0  • 

-  .  j  population. 

(Smith-Lever  Act ) ;$4,704, 7IO 

$500,000 

;$4-,204,710;-  •-  - 

2,  Capper-Ketcham 

G  • 

; .  '  Rural 

Act . . 

9S0,000 

; ■ ‘ • 500,000;  population. 

3.  Bankhead- Jones 

•  9 

•  • 

»  • 

Act,  Section’ 21 , 

9  • 

0  • 

;  ■  . . ;  -  Farm 

Title.  II; . 

.  ?.12, 000,000  ;c/  12,0,00,000 

;  ■  population. 

4.  Bankhead-Jones 

i  ,  • 

•  0 

Act,  Section  23, 

i  O' 

*  ..  9 

Title  II  of  the 

•  f 

Act  approved 

^  • 

;  - . -;  except 

June  29,  1935,  as;  ; 

; . $500,000 

amended  by  the 

#  e  ' 

0  ■? 

Act  of  June  6, 

•  » 

. ; '  ted  by-  Sec- 

1945  •  (Public’ 

;  '  •  •  5  retary  of 

Law  76) . 

, ;  S, 330,000; 

;  5,330,000; -  Agriculture 

5.  Additional  ex¬ 
tent  ion  work. ;  553, 000 

6.  Alaska,-... . ;  23,950 

7.  Puerto  Rico . T  40S,000; 


555,000 

20,000 


4os,ooo  ; 


Total ,  direct  :  :  ■  <  . . 

Federal  payments .; 27, 301 , 66O:  -  14,463,000  :13,03gv6f0': 


on-  basis  of 
special  needs, 
Specified' 

•  by  law. 

3,950; ■ Rural 
•  •  i  population, 

-  -  Specified 
■  ■  -  -  by-law. 


a^  $10,000  to  each  State,  Havfaii,  and  Puerto'Rico.  ' 

^  $20,000  to  each  State  and  Hawaii.  . . . / 

c/  $20,000  to  each  State,  Hawaii  (balance  oh ' farm' population  basis). 
d/  $10,000  to  Alaska  (Act  of  February  23,  I929),  $10,000  to  Alaska 
(Act  of  June  20,  I936). 
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Tatle  3c  — Allotnents  to  States  and  Territories  under  Federal  funds 
for  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  (including 
Clarke-MclTary  and  Norris-Doxey  extensiqn -allotment. ) 


Appropriation  Budget  Estimate 

State  ^  : 194g  1949 


A1  alDama .  $1 . 039 , 447 .  50  $1 ;  039 , 447 . 50 

Arizona........ .  176,455.41  •  '  176,455*41 

Arkansas'....................  264,441.47  864,441,47 

California.  o  ,  ‘  624, 652*  97  '  624,652,97 

Colorado . . . 321,813.03  321,813,03 

Connecticut . .  '  ..  160, 291. 94  .  .  160, 291.94 

Delaware, . 89,307^74  89,307*74 

Florida..,.., . 322,593„S2  322,593*32 

Georgia . 'l,  0S4, 715. 27  1,084,718.27 

Idaho....,,.. . '225,775.29  225,775.29 

Illinois . . . 833,188,01  S33»188.01 

Indiana .  676,997.86  676, 997. 86 

Iowa..... . . . ■. -  770, ,023.119  770,023.19 

Kansas. . . . _ _  55.8, 913*1+6  ^1  558,913.46 

Kentucky.. . •  986,860,76  9.86,860,76 

Louisiana..., . v  6.87-,'482, 46  687,482.46 

Maine,.;,..'.... . .  ''  217,652.15  '  217,652,15 

Maryland, .......  . .  ■  262,065^69  ■  ;  •  262, 065. 69 

Massachusetts. . .  . . .  178,810,17  I78 ,'810.17 

Michigan . 735,038.88  ..■.733,038*88 

Minnesota . '. . .  7  727,883,49  .  ,727;gS3.49 

Mississippi . 1,056,086,43  1,056,086,43 

Missouri...., . . .  891,364.91  ■  891  ,'364.91 

Montana,  ; . .  *  259,967.16  ...  ’259,967*16 

Nebraska.' . .  ■  '  471',  945'*l6/  47l,945'»i6 

Nevada . . . '. . .  _ _ _  -.108,2800  51’  -108,280051 

New  Hampshire, _ .  ‘115,798,01.  .115,798,01 

New  Jersey.  . . . .  -■209,163*88  ■  209,163*88 

New  Mexico.... _ _ _  ''233,141.80.,  233,141,80 

New  York. . . . . .  -687 , 910,20  .  •  68'7,  910. 20 

North  Carolina......:. .......  1,279,980,64'.  1/279,980.64 

North  Dakota. _ '372,807*66;  ‘  ■  372,807066 

Ohio......’. . . . .  904,899*71  -  904,899*71 

Oklahoma..,.., . 791,702.59  791,702.59 

■Oregon _ . 2S6,44l.lS  '  286,441,18 

Pennsylvania........ . .  879,901,58  '  879,901. 3-8 

Rhode  Island . .  .  .; .  ’65,452,21  ,  .  -  65,452,21 

South  Carolina _ * . .  733,995.61  ;  ,  733,995461 

South  Dakota.  . . . . *  374,249,13  374,240.13 

Tennessee . . .  987,147-56  .  '987,^147.56' 

.Texas _ . 1,742,278,82  1,742,278.82 

Utah.* . . . . .  .  188,843.43-  188,843.43 

Yer.mont . . . . .  153 ,  ^92. 43  153 , 492. 4'3 

Tirginia _ _  798,607*34  798,607*34’ 

Washington.  - .4 7  .  i .  . , . ,  356,195.46  356,195.46 
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Table  3  -  Continued 


Appropriation  Budget  Estimate 

State _ _  19^g _ ' _ 1949 _ 


West  Virginia. . . . . . .  4SS,765»39  4SS,  765^39 

Wisconsin . . . 714,155.35  714,155.35 

Wyoming .  173.247.36  173,247.36 

Alaska . 23,950.00  23,950.00 

Hawaii .  159,252.80  159,252.80 

Puerto  Rico .  372,935.19  512,935.19 

Unallotted . .  1,393.00  1,393.00 

^456.7b3.o6  27,590.763o06 


Table  4  — Extension  field  agents  employed  June  30,  1944, 

1945,  1946,  and  1947 


jJune  30, 

5  1944 

:June  30, 

;  1945 

;June  30, 

:  1946 

.June  30, 

1947 

State  supervisors . . 

!  654 

4 
• 

5  633 

!  703 

729 

Sub jpct-ma.tter  specialists; 
Eull-time  specialists...... 

Part-time  specialists . 

!  1,287 

;  35s 

• 

• 

t 

i  1,268 
326 

• 

D 

: 

i  343 

1,420 

4o7 

Total  specialists.... . . 

:  1,645 

5  1,654 

• 

3  a. 685 

1,227 

Total  vdth  headquarters  at 
colleges . . 

» 

;  2.299 

0 

• 

• 

• 

:  2,287 

4 

« 

5  2,383 

2,556 

County  workers ; 

Agricultural  agents, . 

i  3,671 
;  2,32s 

:  331 

• 

• 

;  3,502 
;  2,295 

* 

;  296 

:  54s 

;  4,268 

;  2,632 

» 

ft 

:  432 
:  699 

4,4o7 

2,808 

553 

733 

Home  demonstration  agents.. 
Boys’  and  girls’  club 

agents . . 

Hegro  extension  agents,.... 

:  551 

Total  county  vrorkers. . . . . 

:  6,881 

• 

i  S6,64i 

e 

»  .^8 , 031 

2,501 

TOTAL. . . . 

s  9,120 

:  8,928 

i  io,4i9 

11.057 

Humber 

of  counties  in  the 

States , 

Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. .  3,097 

Humber  of  counties  now  having  one 
or  more  agents 


2,990 


•'^1 
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.  .  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities;  Federal,  State  and  county  governments  share  in  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  Cocmerative  Extension  Service.  About  47^  of  the 
. total  cost  comes  from  the  Federal  Government  and  53^  from  .State  and  local 
sources.  The  U.  S .  Department  of  Agriculture  and  .the  Land-Grant  Colleges 
.also  share  in  the  research  unon  w^ich  dhe  educational  effort  of  extension 
workers  is  based.  Such  research  coming  from  U.  S.  D.  A.  and  Land-Grant 
College  (State  exreriment  stations)  laboratories  is  further  adjusted  at 
the  county  level  to  local  farm  experience  and  adapted  in  a  practical  way 
to  the  nroblems  and  conditions  existing  there. 

Ep,ch  of  the  48  States  and  the  Territories  of  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  ^ico 
has  a  director  of  Extension,  ar'State  administrative  and  supervisory  staff, 
with  headauarters  in  most  cases  at  the  State  agricultural  college;  and 
county  agricultural  agents,  county  home  demonstration  agents,  a,nd  assistant 
couinty  or  4-H  Club  agents,  who  have  their  offices  usually  at  the  county 
seats.  With  its  State  and, county  workers,  and  volunteer  farm  men  and 
women  leadeps  in  the  communties  and  neighborhoods.  Extension  reaches  in  a 
personal  way  about  80^  of  the  farm  families  in  the  United  States. 

Cooperative  Extension  Uork  is  a  joint  democratic  enterprise  —  farm  people 
with "their  county.  State,  and  Federal  governments  —  cooneratively  financed, 
cooreratively  administered.  It  is  education  in.  agriculture  and  home 
economics  —  primarily  -of  rural  peon le.  .  . .  men,  women,  youth.  It  is 
practical  education  which  applies  s/ctence  to  real  life  .situations  on  a 
learn- to-do-by  doing  ba.sis.  The  activities  of  the.  entire  cooperative 
extension  organization  in  Uashington  and  in  the  48  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  are  directed  toward  —  .  , 

1  •  Improvement  of  the  economic,,  social,  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 

■  farm  family.  , 

2-'  Improvement  of  farm  income  through  the  application  of  science  and 
,  .  farm  mechanization.  . 

3^*.  Improvement  of  health  through  better  nutrition  and  more  adequate 
phealth  facilities  and  services.  .  „ 

4.  Improvement  of  family  livin.T  through  better  housing,,  rural 
electrification  .and'  more  adequate  labor  saving  equipment 

5*  Improvement  of  educational.  a,nd  recreational  facilities^  for  the 
home  and  the  community.  ,  ,  .  .  ’ . 

_  -6.  Developmeht  .of  a .  better!  understa.nding  of,  and  more  effective 

participatlph  in  community,  State,,  national,  and  international 

affairs  to  the  end  that  constructive  policies  may  be  determined. 
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7.  Conservation  of  resources  so  that  future  generations  may  also  have 
adequate  nutrition. 

Typical  Examples  of  Recent  Progress:  _ 

1.  Extension  agents  during  the  year  influenced  4?  mlilioh.'farmi  families 
and  2  million  other  families  to  improve  their  fanning  and  home'making 
practices In  doing,  this  they  spent  about  two-tUirds  of  their  time 
in  direct  field  work  with  farm  phople  ,and  about "Une-third  in  their, 
offices.  The  agents  visited  2  milTion  farms,  distributed  IS  million 
bulletins,  made  47,000  radio' talks and  cooperated  with  newspapers  in 
releasing  725>000  educational  newe  and  advice  s tories  .  They  received 
7  million  telephone  calls  for  help  and  9  million  visits  to  their 

offices .  ■  They  couducted  SOO', QOO  method  and  .resUlt..  demonstrations  on 
better  farming  and  homemakin'g,  practices  a'nd  held  meetings  which 
52'  hiillion  people-  attended. 

2. '  'Planning  what  td ’do  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home  is  a  problem  for  farm 

people  each  yeah.  '  In’  times’  of  adjustment  like  this  year  with  a’n  ' 
uncertain  long-time-  outlook  for  many  farm  commodities,  balanced 
farming  plans  take  an  added  'importance.  More  and  more  farmeps  are 
looking  to  the  agent  s' '  for  lielp  in  making  "comi’^letp'' balanced  farming." 
plans  for  the  entire  home  as  a  unit..  All  phases  of  'organizing  the 
f arm ,  conserving  t'he  soil  and  for e s t  re s ouTces,  providing  f opd.  for  the 
family,  making  the  best  use  of  capital, .  land,  labor,',  and  equlpm'ent  and 

the  best  production  practices  are'  brou^dit  together’in  One  long-time 
fairly  detail’ed' plan.  The’ n^lmber  of  farms' that '  can’ be  oract icailly , 

'  ’  assisted  ■'-dth  such  complete  plans  is  obviously ,  limited  by  ’  the  ^number 
of  agents  and  assistants  in  the  "^county .  '  ■  » 

3  A  As.,  farmers  grow,  in  their  s.kdll' and  i-n- their- -oeh-f-idencp  in  the  results 
of  scientific  research,  they  increase  their  demands' -oh' the  c ounty 
extension  office.  In  each  State  and  county  the.  Extension  Service  has 
a  responsibility" to '  see  that  the  inforni-ationai--Oh.annels  are  kept 
functioning.  In  Alabama  last  year  farmers  saved  l4  million  dollars  by 
controlling  Insects  as  recommended  by  extension  agents.  Iowa’s 
poultry  raisers  made  half  a’milliori  dollars'  extragby-rkeeping  only' 
pullets  or  first  year  layers  in  their  flock.  Seventy-nine  percent  of 
the  poultr.ymen  in  the  State  followed  that  advice...  Dairymen,  In  dairy- 
herd-improvement'  associations  in  California-  are  fG  million  dollars 
better  off  each  year  because  they  are  getting  90  "nounds  more 
butterfat  per  cow  then  when  they  started  the, breeding  and  feeding 
improvement  program.  Extension  agents  helped  Arkansas  farmers-  save 
Si, 1^0,000  by  showing  them  how  to  use  material  and  labor  on  the  farms 
in  building  1,854  homes.  Crop  improvement  associations,  largely 
organized  by  the  Extension  Service  during  the  last  year  certified 
nearly  70  million  bushels  of  improved  planting  seedpcorn,ptfheat, 
■cotton,  alfalfa,’ potatoes ,  and  a  dozen  other  crops.  ’  Records  show  that 
certified  seed  of  improved  str.ains  will  generally  give  about  25^ 
more  yield  than  common  seed. 
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4.  There  are  now  1,800,000  hoys  and  girls  in  the  7‘^>500  Clubs. 

U-H  hoys  and  ^’irls  carried  projects  in  all  lines  of  farm  and  home 
vrork;  they  raised'  livestock,  canned  food,  made  clothes,  iraoroved 
their  homes,  ran  their  own  cluhs,  tackled  community  problems  and 
discussed  world  affairs.  This  "learn  by  doing"  training  is  basically 
aimed  at  making  better. farmers ,  homemakers,  lea.ders -and- citizens . 

This  influence  is  farVr caching  -  more  than  12  million  boys  and  girls 
have'  had  4-H  Club  training  during  the  last  25  years. 

5.  Membershio  in  home  demonstration  clubs  increased  about,  36,000  during 
the  year.  There  are. now.  more  than  1,162,000  home  demonstration  club 
members  in  50.000  local  clubs.  These  club  members  make,  up  about  38 
■nercent  of  the  J,, 01^,000  families' ‘influenced  "by  home  demonstration 
work. 

6.  Considerable  ■progress  has  been  ma,de  Under  the  incentive  of  the  funds 
provided  thus  far  by  Section  23  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act.  '^he 
$8,500,000  increased  funds  made  available  under  the  act  in  1947  was 
used  largely  to  en^loy  personnel'  to  expand  the  work  in  the  coionties, 

'  including  employment  of  138-  county  agricultural,  agents,  219  home 
demonstration  agents,  185  ^Jegro  ag'ents,  257  ^4  Club  agents,  and 

1056  assistant  agents,  -^'he'  increase  in  extension  personnel,  largely 

in  the  counties,  has  allowed  cooperative  extension  agents  to  respond 
to  the  demands-  of  farm  people- for- services _ bf  wider  scope.  Increased 
effort  is  being  made  to  better- train  field  extension  workers.  More 
than  half  of  the  States  now  have  definite  training  plans  for  all  new 
.  workers.  Credit  courses  in- extension  organization  and, methods  are 
given  in  28  land-grant  colleges.  About  400  extension  workers  took, 
leave  for  3  or  4  weeks  to  attend ■ summer  schools  Or  Short  courses  on 
extension  work. 

SUMMARY  OR  EXTENSION  lEPLUENCE  -■  CALEITDAR  YEAR  1946 


Earms  .changing  agricultural  praetdees.’.’.  3*905»665,._ 

Farm  homes  changing  home  economics  practi-ces ................  .  1,998,632 

Other  homes  changing  home  economics  practices........ . .  1,076,557 

Farm  homes  with  4— H  Club  members  enrolled. .  .  .  9^2,95^ 

Other  homes  with  4-H  Club  members  enrolle-d. . . .  251,885 

Different  farm  families  influenced  by  some,  phase 

of  the  extension  program . . . . .  4,494,808 

Different  other  families'  influenced  by  some  phase 

of  the  extension  -f^rogram . . . . .  2,113,683 
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SOM&  ■AOO'I  ViTIESr'OP  ■COUNTY  AOSIClTEYURAl , 
HOP  DEMONSTRATION  AND  CLUB  AGENTS  ■ 


-Activities  reported  for  all  lines 
of  work.,  Home :‘Demonstrat ion,  4-H 
Club  and  County  Agricultural  Agent 

.General  Activities... 

Number.. 

Counties 

re^-norting 

Percent  -of  time  devoted  td;v 

Work  with  adults . J , 

a  • 

65.7S'r'':  - 

Work  with  4-H  Ciuhs  and  older  youth 

Office  work . . . 

Field  work . . . 

•  • 

34.22 

39.18 

..„,.,,.,60.-8.2  .. 

Farm  or,  home  visits  made......« . . 

Different  farms  of  homes  visited,..,,...,. 

■"3,. 43-6.,  654  .  . 

-2,98S 

.2,000:^7 

.  2,987 

Office  calls, . .  T.  .... ,  . 

..9,-023,763.:  ••■-I 

2.987 

Telephone  calls . . 

,  7.,  444.,  1-54 

2»977 

News  articles  or  stories '’nuhlis'h.ed . 

r  725,697^ 

2,973 

Bulletins'  distributed.,. . . , . . r . 
Radio  talks  broadcast  or  prenared 

T'7r&58,30Q  •  • 

2.975 

for  broadcasting.  . 

. .  ■47,655 

■  1.635 

Adult  ■  leader-training  meetings,  held.,,. , ... 
U-H  Club' and  older  youth  leade^r-  . 

♦  -  *  ,  •» 

-  69, 473- 

2,650 

training,  meetings  held. 

Method  demonstration  meetings  held 

»  t,  ^ 

.  ,...-41, 596- ■ 

2.5I8 

for  adults . 

Method  demonstration  meetings  held  for 

*•  f 

..  376,23s  ■.  .  : 

2,852 

4-H  Clubs  and  older  youth.....,,....,. 

•  <' 

288,794 

2,642 

Adult  result  demonstration  conducted.... 

212,000 

2,442 

Adult  tours  conducted. .. . , . ,  .  «■ .  v. . .  .  « .v 
4-H  Club  and  older  youth  tours 

:.  . 

■.-■  :  :9.-477  V; 

1.999 

0  %*  *  . 

••  -15.115- 

1,^928  • 

Achievement  days  held  for  adul'ts . 

«  r  *  *  •. 

■ 5.376  .;  .- 

1 , 806  : 

Achievement  days 'held  for '44l!  Glu'bs,,  ., 

■  r  .  .  •  ' 

and  olde'r  youth. . . . . . . 

A  •  ^ 

...  ..,  17,219  ■ 

■  2,486  '. 

Total  'of,  all  meetings  held ’by  "agents 

1,340-, 023...  •  ■  • 

2,900  ' 

Total  attendance  at  ‘such  meetings, ....... 

«  9  ,  .  . 

,  43’.  07  8, 10  Y-*-  ■  ,'r,- 

:  2,899  ' 

*Does  not  'include  attendance  at .  meetings  .held  ^iDy  local-  leaders . 


(b)  Salaries  and  expenses,  Administration  end  Coordination 

of  Extension  Work 


Appropriation  Act,  19^8.  . . .  . . . ^$827,200 

Budget  estimate,  19^9«»' . . . . . . . . 

Change ,  1 . . . . . .  . . . .  . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMEET 


Project 


1947 


19^8  7" 

(estimated) ; ( 


'"19^9 

estimated) 


1.  General  administration  and 
business  service. .............. 

2„  Revievf  and  analj^sis  of  State 
budgets,  projects,  and  plans, 
and  examination  of  State  expen¬ 
ditures  from  Eederal  payments., 

3.  Planning  and  coordination  of 

State  and  county  extension 
work. . . . 

4,  Development  of  technical  sub¬ 
ject  matter  for  use  by  State 
extension  forces, ......... ..o  ^ . 

9.  Eield  studies  of  extension 
work,  and  the  training  of 
extens  ion  v'orkers  . 

60  Preparation  and  distribution 
of  visual  material  and  exten¬ 
sion  literature  to  Department 
and  State  extension  forces,.... 

Unobligated  balance.  . . .  . .  . , 

Total  available.  . 

Transferred  to  '^Salaries  and  ex¬ 
penses,  Office  of  information. 
Department  of  Agriculture"  . 

Transferred  from  "Exportation 
and  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities,  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture"  (for 
Pay  Act  costs)......... . . 

Transfer  in  estimates  from 

"Salaries  and  expenses.  Office 
of  Secretary  of  Agriculture.... 

Total  appropriation  or 

estimate,  . . 


$171,631 

V 

$182,888  ■; 

•  V  «  •  , 

$182,888 

96,788 

• 

60,778  1 

60.778 

156,777 

& 

z 

156,578  I 

156,578 

220,259 

a 

♦ 

219,629  ? 

t 

219,629 

84, 616 

-a 

« 

86,429  j 

86,429 

119.437 

120,398  1 

120,893 

16,139 

; 

-  -  s 

-  - 

^ ^  ^ _ _ _ ° 

’  829,747  .t  827,200  4  827,200 


•PI,  953 


;  -46,000 
-4,300 

0  0  s 

l  776.900  ;  827,200  ;  827,200 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation;  Salaries  and  Expenses ^  Extension  Service .Adminis tration 
.  ,  Coordination  of  Extension- Work 


Funds  Available  for  Ooligation 


Item 


I Budget ; Increase (+) 

Estimate,  ;Estima.tes,  :  or 

1948  ;  19^9  sdecrease  (-) 


Appropriation  or  estimate.  ... 

Reimbursements  for  services 

■Derformed„ . . . . .  » 

Payments  received  from  non-Fedetal 
sources,.  . . . .  i .  ,  .A 

$827,200; 

;  '  6,230;, 

:  3.000; 

$827,200  ; 

$ 

^  6,230  ; 

t 

-3,000 

Total,  obligations  (inclusive  of ' 
reimbursements) . . 

«  » 

»  6 

;  '■■836,430* 

833,430  ■; 

-3,000 

•  '  .  Obligations 

t*  .  .0 

by  Objects 

0 

Standard  Classification 

e  .  » 

}  » 

■;. 

01  Personal  services.  .....  . . 

e  0 

;  712.879’ 

.  713,729;; 

+850 

02  Travel .....  .• . . . . 

;  62 , 829 ; 

62,829  ; 

-  - 

03  Transportat  ion 'o'f  things........ 

;  22,000;' 

22,000  ; 

_  _ 

04  -.Comimunication  services.......... 

;  '  6,000 ? 

6.000  ; 

-  - 

05  Rents  and  utility  services...... 

;■  ■  ■  950; 

930  ; 

_  _ 

07  Other  contractual^  services...... 

;  ,  25,082; 

22,082  : 

-3,000 

'08  Supplies  and  materials... . . 

;  2,900; 

2,900  ; 

_  _ 

09  Equipment ....................... 

;  3.790; 

2 . 94o  ; 

-850 

Grand  tot'al  obligations.' 0 

i'~  836,430 r 

, 533.430  t 

-3.000 

Reimlur seraents  for  services 

performed,.  ^  . 

Payments  received  from  non-Federal 

sources,.  . . . . 

Total  available (exclusive  of 
reimbursements . 


,6,230: 

.3,000' 


6,230 


-3,000 


827,200;  827,200 
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STATUS  OF  -ROGFAM 


Current  Activities;  Federal  Extension  office  functions  as^  an  administrative 
and  coordinating  organization  for  the  whole  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  service.  It  promotes  close  cooperation  hetween  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  land-grant  colleges  in  aiding  rural 
•people  to  attain  more  efficient  farming,  letter  hemes,  and  a  more  satis¬ 

factory  rural  life.  It  administers  the  various  acts  of  Congress  relating 
to  extension  work  which  involves  policies  and  programs  f®r  cooperative 
extension  work,  and  reviews  "budgets  for  State  extension  activities, 
projects,  plans  of  work  and  financial  reports  to  ascertain  that  Federal 
contributed  and  State  offset  f'unds  are  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  laws  and  agreements. 

General  supervision  is  maintained  of  the  work  of  the  large  force  of  county 

agents  and  home  demonstration  agents  which  centers  in  and  clears  through  the 
Federal  Extension  Service,  in  order  that  national  standards  and  principles 
in  organizing  and  conducting  extension  work  on  the  county-level  will  be 
followed  throughout  the  country.  Activities  relating, to  the  Federal  administra- 
tion"and  coordination  of  cooperative  extension  work  are  described  under  the 
following  pirojpcts: 

1.  General  Administration  and  Business  Service;  .Jhe  Office  of  the  Director 
isy  responsible  for  the  over-all  planning  and  direction  of  the  nation¬ 
wide  system  of  cooperative  euptension  I'.ror.k,  including  determination 

of  policies  and  procedures.  Business  .operations  are  grouped  under  the 
Division  of  Business  Administration  and  includes  personnel,  budget, 
fiscal,  and  general  adminis.tratiye  matters,,  ,  . 

2 .  Review  and  Analysis  of  State,  Budgets ,,  Pro jects,'  and, Plans ,  and 
Examination  of.  State  Expenditures  from  Gooperat-ive. Extension  Funds; 

_  The  staff  under  this  project  reviews  all  budgets,, and, plans  of  work 
'  ■  ■  submitted  annually  by  the  States  and  Territories-,  ^as  required  by  the 

Smlth-Levor  and  supplemfntary  extension  acts Due  t-o  the  enlarged 
program  assigned  to  the- Extension  Service,  budgets  and  more  than 
1200  plans^  of  work  were  reviewed  in  the. fiscal  year r 1947  covering 
■  ebntempiated" expenditures  of  .more  than  $5f»DD0>600  of  Federal  and 
State  Extension  and  Farm  Labor  funds.  Vouchers  involving  approximately 
S42,000,000  of^  Federal  and  State  gffspt  funds, .  including  payrolls  and 
■  travf^l  ' expenses,  were'  reviewed  to  determine,  if  each :  expenditure  was 
in  accordance  ^tfith  the  purpose  of  the„appropriation,  limitations 
placed  by  Congress,  and  in  line  'dth  approved  work  plans  and  projects. 

3 •  ■  Flanning  and  Coordination  of  State  and  County  Extension  Uork;  The 

technical  staff  under  this  project  consists  of  eighteen  members  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  work  in  a  cooperative  manner  with  State  extension 
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directers  and  supervisors  on  the  organization,  nlanning,  coordination  j 
and  operation  of  extension  work  in  the  US  States  and  three  Territories  ; 
to  reflect  significant  national,  regional  and  State  situations.  The  i| 
’■fork  involves  the  eff  ective,  pd^jii^ing  of  the  wro'gnam-..  to-  make  hest  ’ise 
of  the  ftonfrihut ions  of  the -swh ject-  matter  specialists,  co’onty  j 

extension  .workers ,  volimteer  leaders,  and  various  agencies  of  the  state  ] 
and  federal,  governments.  •The  staff  centers  its  act-ivities.  on  the  work  j 
of  the  840^  co’inty  exte.nslon  ag,ents--who  ar^  the  base  of  the  entire  [ 

IJxtension  .s tract nrs  Tj^g  .urimary  6b. ject'ive  is  to  aid  these  gUOO  i 

county  .ext.enslpn  agents  An  the  .carrydng  out  of  an  effectiv'=^  educational 
.  nrp^am,.  consisting,  of, ^useful  .and  .practical  inf ormation  in- "oroduction  ; 
and  conS'^rvatipn  of  food-  a.nd  feed  .and  -other. .sub jects,  relating  to 
agriculture  and  home,  economics ,  and  to.,  encourage,  the  a-’f^plieation  of 
the  same.  This  close  liaison  with  the..  States  contributes  much  to  the 
partnership  of  the  State  colleges  and  the  Denartment  of  Agriculture 
in  carrying,  on  cocnerat ive  epctpnsion . work . .  w.-wv-  ■  i  .  ■• 

, P^^^'^elojinent  of  .^Tephnical.. S-nb'ject  .iiattjer.;Tor'  'Use,  by '?t,ate.'- Extension 

"T'orces :  ,  The  ec'ty.matte.r.,. specialist.. sta.ff.  provides  State. and  coiinty 

extension  forces  with.,  t4o..  resu'^ts.j.of,..re.search  ..and,  essential  • 
information  ^regarding"  nationaiJand  regional  ■■programs  for  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  The  work  is  divided  ■under  three  work  projects, 
as  follows: 

a. .  Development  ^ of  Technical, .Subject  TMatf'er  , in  Agriculture 

b.  .Development  of  Technical  ..Subject  Matter,  in  Agricultural 

economics  and  rural  sociology.,.  , 

c.  De-^elopment ,  of  Technical, ..Subject . Matter  in  Home  Economics 

(a)  Develo^oment  of  Technical  Subject  Matter  in  Agriculture  is  planned 
and  coordinated  by  a, .staff  of  ,S-0'  subject  .matter. ..specialists  who  are 
resp.onsible  for  provldl^ng':t;he;,;es,s,'e-ntial  te-chhica-lTmaterial  and  for  so 
org.anizing  it  that  '-it  canjbe 'u'sed  effect tyely' by  State-  extension  forces. 
They  act  as  liaison  l)etwee„n  the  ..y.ariops  'B^eaus,  and  agencies  of  the 
Deuartment  and  are  .responsible. -f.or  carrying,  -the,., re  suit, f  of  the  research 
work  oT^  the  Department  ta  .the,  ..Stat,a  extension. ,forc©|S  for  incorporation 
in  State  and  c'.ount^' programs.. .  .Thepo,.  specialists,  alsovpollaborate  with 
State'  specialists ‘in  the_  .dev.e.lopm.ent- iOf  sound  programs  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm,  Income  and  .liying-  co.ndAtions,  •  .  ^  • 

The'  sub ject,  matter  develp'’^^ed., by,  this.,  staff  covers  the  range  of 
^  agric'ultural  science  and’ technolog'’'^  of  the  bureaus,  .of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Administratipn  and,  the.  relate.!  p.rodTict.ion  activit ies  of  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  together  ’-rith  the  farm 
application  of  urograms .  of.- the  Soil  Con,servat ion  Service,  the  Forest 
Service,  th4  Rural  Electrification  Adminlstra.fion,  .•  and  relationships 
with  Federal  and  national  programs  f or . farm . safety  and  fire  prevention, 
and  farm  housing. 
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( "b )  Development  bf  Technical  Subje ct  Matter  in  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Rural  Sociology  is  divided  into  five  fields:  general  economics 
and  outlook;  farm  management ,  marketing,  farm^' credit ,  and  rural 
sociology.  ■ 

The  staff  assists  the  States  in  developing  and  im-nroving  their  extension 
urograms  with  rural  people  in  economics  and  related  fields,  assists 
State  economists  and  rural  sociologists  in  developing  appropriate 
plans  of  work  and  annual 'reports-  and  reviewing  these  as  they  are 
submitted  to  the  federal  Extension  Office;  develops  educational 
programs  in  connection  with  agriculture  and  rural  life;  reviews 
economics  , r  search  work  developed  by  research  agencies  and  assists  in 
incorporating  their  findings  into  State  economics  extension  programs ;■ 
works  with  other  Federal  agencies  in  developing  economic  aspects  of 
programs  in  outlook,  agricultural  adjustment,  price  supports, 
marketing,  land  use  adjustment,  and  production  goals;  informs  State 
extension  workers  of  action  ta.ken  by  Federal  agencies  which  will  affect 
farmers,  and  reflect  reaction  to: 'pro-rraras -of  the  Federal  action  agencies; 
and 'dev-lops  regional  or  national  economic  analyses  pertinent  to 
special  problems  . 

(c)  Development  of  Technical  Subject  Matter  in  Home  Economics:  ^he 
Federal  Specialists  under  this  project  conduct  cooperative  extension 
''fork  with  263  state  extension  specialists  in  home  economics  subject  * 
to  make  available  to  farm  people  through  the  State  and  county 
cooperative  extension  work  the  scientific  and  technical "findings  in 
human  nutrition,-  clothing,  housing,  home  management,  and  other  home 
economics  subjects.  ■ 


Human  nutrition  includes  the  planning  of  the  family  fOod  supply,  home 
food  production,  iii5>roving  methods  of  home  food  preservation, 
improved  methods  of  meal  planning  and  food  preparation,  physical 
fitness,  rural  health  centers,  and  clinics,-  -and  school  liifich  work. 

5 •  Field  Studies  of  Extension  "'^ork  and  the  Training  of  Extension  Workers: 

Field  studies  are  Condnctpd  to  determine  the  effectiveness'  of 
extension  administration,  organization,  programs  and  methods  'Of  teach-' 
ing  to  provide  an  objective  basis  for  the  improvement'  of  extension  v/ork 
with  rural  people  and  to  make  recommendations  for  adjustments. 

Factual  data  on  liational  accomplishments  of  the  cooperative  extension 
service  are  collected  and  analyzed;  comprehensive  perso'nnel  training 
programs  for  countv.  State  and  Federal  extension  workers  are  organized. 

6.  Preparafion  and  distribution  of  Visual  Material  and  Extension 

Literature  to  Department  and  Stat'e  Extension  Forces:  Over  11,000 

cooperative  extension  workers  are  supplied  with  educational  and 
informational  materials  to  instruct  and  guide  them  in  the  use  Of 
proven  techniaues  for  preparing  and  using  visPal  aids,  publications', 
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radio  and  other  media  in  their  local  educational  work.  Other  activi¬ 
ties  include;  .(a)  supplying  supporting  educatiohal  information  to 
the- national  and  regional  magazines*  radio  stat:iO:ns*.  newspapers  and 
other  outlets,  (b)  coordinating  the  information  work  of  Department 
agencies  with  that  of  the  cooperating  state  extension  services  in 
support  of  the iDeuartment  urograms ,  and  (c)  informing  the  public 
nationally  of 'Coouerative ■ extension  activities  ^and  results .  ■ 

Typical  Examples  of  Recent  Progress .  Among  recent  accomplishments  are 
included  the  following;  ^  , 

4-H  Club  Membership  in  4-H  Club  work -is  uow  Ij 800 ,000  boys  and  girls. 

■The  Extension  Service  spearheaded  the  National  4-H  Club  W^ek  in-March  1^47 
and  the  National  Achievement  ''-^eek -in  November  1946,  organized  and  directed 
the  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in  %shington  in  June  .1947,  and  promoted  the 
participation  of  4— H  Clubs  in  ■‘hiral  Life  Sunday  and  in  the  Farm  Safety 
Campaign ,  The-  10-point  program  for  4-H  Club  work  develpped  last  year  in 
cooperation  with  State  Club  leaders  and*  extension  directors-  is  now  being 
adapted  to  various  situations.  The  committee  of  State  directors  and  State 
Club  leaders  was  given  assistance  in  the  preparation  of. 'a  National  4^ H 
Club  Health  Program. 

To  make  more  food  available  at  home  B,nd  abroad,  ■4-H  members,  according  to 
State  4-H  Club  leaders!  estimates,  produced  and  conserved  food  as- ‘follows; 

Garden  products  .  ... .........  . . .  125,000  acres 

Poultry  products . . -....o  9'»000,000  birds 

-Livestock.  . . . .  ■  725,000  head 

Food  crops. . 425,000  acres 

'Food  prepared  or  served. c- .  '  19iOO'0-,'00Q  meals 

,  Products  ca,nned-,  .  36,000^000  quarts 

Food  brined . . . ‘'280,000.  gallons 

.  ■!  Food  dried  or  cured.  ..............  .-  .  o  e. .  .  »  3 »' 500, 000  pounds 

Food  stored  or  frozen... .  9»000,000  pounds 

-  '  liJ  l  -  -  .  *  ' 

They  helped  to  interpret  to  the  community,  the  Nation’s  peaceiKbuilding 

programs,  particularly  rp  the  production  .and,  cohservation  of  f.Ool  and  the 
sending  of  food  and  other  gifts  -to  those  in  distress  in  foreign  lands. 

Work  Among  Negroes;  A  Farm  Unit  program  -in  Negro'  work  has.* been  develo-ped 
and  a  strong-live-at-home  program  and  4-H  program  for  Negro  boys' and. girls 
has  been  emphasized.  During  the  year  stress  was  continued  on  several 
problems  including  improving  landlord-tenant  relationships;  improving 
health  and  living  conditions  of  the  tehan'fc  and  share-cropper ' Negro; 
producing  more  food  to  Improve  the  diet  through  gardens,  cows,  poultry  and 
hogs;  producing  higher  income  from  farm  operations.  Keeping  his  hands  on 
the  plow  to  help  meet  the  nation’s  food  and  fiber  needs,  the  Negro  farmer 
also  tried  to  create  a  better  life  on  the  farm  for  himself  and  his  family. 
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In  42  counties  in  North  Carolina  where  negro  county  agents  are  employed 
there  are  more  than  44,000  Negro  farm  families.  Extension  personnel  aided 
2S,000  ~  near  1,3^  two  thirds  Of  the  total  -  in  improving  the  family  food 
supply  during  the  year.  ■ 

Agronomy;  State  extension  a.gronomy  vrork  stressed  the  following:  Seed 
improvement  program;  pasture  improvement;  forage ' crop 'improvement;  fortilizers 
and  lime;  small  grain;  corn  improvement;  weed  control;  cover  crops;  erosion 
control;  soil  testing;  insect  and  disease  control;  potato  improvement; 
tobacco  improvement;  moisture  conservation;  mow  hay  drying  work;  and 
4-H  Club  work.^  ' 

Seed  improvement  work  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  crop  improvement  work 
is  based,  and  is  the  leading  project  in  extension  agronomy,  with  organized 
programs  in  39  States.  State  crop  improvement  associations  have  a  total 
membership  in  the  39  States  of  24,95^  farmers  producing  certified  seed. 

1  Almost  any  farmer  can  how  get  either  the  first  or  second  generation  of  seed 
from  certification.  New  and  improved  strains  outyield  common  seed  by  25 
percent.  Through  this  program  it  is  possible,  as  was  the  case  in  Illinois, 
Indiana  and- Iowa’,  to  start  with' 1, 200  bushels  of  foundation  seed  of  Clinton  ■ 
oats  and  increase' this  until  at  the'  end' of  the  1946  season  there  was 
available ' for ' distribution* a  total  of  1,525,676  bushels  of  certified  seed. 

Horticulture;  Extension  work  i’h  horticulture  included  continued  emphasis  on: 
rrr  commercial  vegetables;  (2)  home  gardens;  (3)  commercial  fruit  production; 
(4)  home  fruit  production;  (5)  landscape  gardening;  (6)  4-H  Club  work. 

Work  with  commercial  vegetables  included  demonstrating  improved  varieties, 
seed  certification  problems,  weed  control,  keeping  abreast  of  prpcessing 
and  marketing  methods.  Commercial  fruit  production  work  included; 
evaluating  and  improving  varieties  of  tree  fruits  and  small  fruits;  demon¬ 
strating  improved ' methods  of  pruning,  spraying,  thinning,  weed  control, ’ etc; 
fruit  marketing  activities . 

^Plant  Pathology:  Extension  work  in  plant  pathology  is  aimed  at  production 
and  conservation  of  crops  and  crop  products  used  for  food,  feed,  fiber, 
and  other  purposes,  '  '  ■ 

Efforts  to  develop  disease-resistant  varieties  of  crop  plants  are  meeting 
with  success.  In’ North  Carolina  between  and  60,000  acres  of  Oxford 

26  tobacco,  a 'variety  resistant  to  Granville  wilt,,  were  planted  at  a  saving 
to  grovfera  of  6  to  7  million’ dbllars.  In  Kansas,  the  increased  potato  crop 
is  estimated  at  nearly  $100,000  due  to  the  use  of  certified  or  field  inspected 
seed,  and  44  percent  of  the  commercial  acreage  was  planted  with  hill-selected 
i  or  certified  seed.  Seed  treatment  in  Minnesota  in  1946  yielded  an  ipcrease 
I  of  22,726,000  bushels  of  grain.  Benefits  from  plahted  treated,  or  cleaned 
i  wheat  seed  in  Kansas  was  estimated  at  over  '30  million  dbllars.  The'  corn-, 
j  seed-treatment  program  in  Colorado  has  reduced  losses  effecting  savings  of 
2-|  million  dollars.  •  ■ 
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Entomology; 

1.  Alabama  -  Farmers  saved  about  $lU, 240,000  through  control ' of  insects 

affecting  crops  and  livestock.  Three  and  a  quarter  million  pounds  of 
calcium  arsenate  applied  to  175»3b7  acres  of  cotton  saved  $6, 137*000 
in  this’ State,  Peanuts  worth  $6,Ol6, 635  ’"^ere  saved  from*  insect  damage 
by  applying  about  5  million  poiinds  of  insecticides  according  to 
Extension  recommendations.'  .  '  •. 

2,  Arkansas  95  percent  of  the  cotton  in  Delta  parts  Of  a  county  and  70 
percent  of  the  Hill  section  were  treated  as  results’ of  a  warning  from 
the  State  Fxt^^nsion  entomologist. 

3"..  Pennsylvania  -  Reports  of  monetary  loss  from  Hessian  fly  has  varied 
,  ,  from  $2,106,000  in  1942  to  $463,560  in  1946,  and  that  the  Potato  insect 
control  prograin  netted  farmers  a  gain  of  6  million  dollars .  Fruit 
spray  service  conducted  by  extension  'entomologists  saved  Pennsylvania  ( 
fruit  growers  S-g53*SOO.  '• 

Animal  Husbandry;  Ext ens ion'  workers  are  ^phasizing:'  (l)  balancing  livestock 
numbers  with,  feed,  resources  by  co/nstructlve  culling' as  a  means-  of  achieving 
the  national  production  and  slaughter  goals  for  mOat  'animals;  ’  ( 2)'"  extending 
livestock  conservation  practices  including  disease  and  parasite  control; 

(3)  reduction,  of- production  costs  by  making  greater  ■  use' of  pastuire.^.  i^Or'age, 

.and  other  roughage,  stressing  quality  ■  of  these'.product's;  (4)  •  improving  diets 
by  intelligent  use  of  vitamin,  protein- and  mineral  siipplemehts;-  and  (5) 
the  expansion  in  use  of- breeding  stock  of  kno’^  ability  to  impro-ve,  ’ 

Beef  herds  are  being  classified  as  to  type  and  breeding  performance- as  a 
basis  .for  selection  and  culling.  Herd  and  flock  sires  are  being  rated  on 
type  .and , inherited  qualities  in -public  auctions  by  extension  specialists, 
and  bulls  are  classified  prior  to  turning  out  -On  the  range.  Practically 
all  States,  where  swine  production  is  of  commercial  importance,  are  ^ 

conducting.  s.pw  testing  products.  .  ' 

Poultry;  Extension  workers  have  been  very  active  in  keeping  the  producers 
and  consximers  of  poultry  products  info-rmed  r  garding  the  trends  and  changes 
in-,  the  industry.  Some  of  the  programs  in  which  these  extension  specialists 
are. actively  directing,  assisting,  and  promoting  are;  (l)  the  National 
Poultry^  Improvement  Plan-,  promoted  in  47  States;  (2)  th^  National  Turkey 
'Improvement  Plan,  adopte(i  in  45  States;  (3)  the  ^Chicken- of-Toraorrow” 

Program,  organized  in  44  States; -(4)  the  "All-Pullet”  Flock  advocated;  (5) 
the  4-H  Poultry  Club  -  activities-;  (6)  Diagnosis  of  Newcastle  '  disease .  • 

Meat  Preservation  and, -Frozen  -Food  Locker  Storages;  Meat’  extension  ..work 
covers  the  production  and  .‘preservation  of  an  adequate  home  raised  meat 
supply.  .Some-2-l-  billion  pounds  of  meat  is  processed  annually  by  farmers' for 
their  own  tables.  Some  of  this  is  canned,  some  cured, -and  an  increasing 


proportion  is  preserved, Py  freezing.  .Over  8,000  frozen  food  locker  plants 
containing  4  million  lockers  are  now  located  through  all  the  States..  2^ 
million  users  of  these  .  lockers  ar.er  farmers..  Over  80  percent  of  the  1.4 
billion  pounds  of  food  handled  through  these  locker  plants  is  meat.  Pressure 
on  State  and  county  ext eps ion  workers  for  information  on  freezing  methods  and 
advice  on  the  piipchase  or .  operation  of  freezing  equipment  and  supplies  has 
increased  in  all  the  States.  ,  .  , 

Dairy  Husbandry;  Extension  work  in  dairy  .husbandry  is  coordinated  in  the 
long-Range  Dairy  Program.  In  this  program  cooperation  has  continued  with  ■ 
the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  and  other  a.gencies  a,nd  organizations,  and 
extension  workers,  farmers .  and  'o-rocessors  are  working  toward  the  same  goal 
in  dairy  uroduction  the  greatest  Production  of  mi-lk  of  highest  quality 
consistent  with  economy.  •  .  . ;■ 

Dairy  herd  improvement  associations  are  organized  and  s’lpervised  by  the 
Extension  dairymen  in  each  State'.  ,  There  has  been  a  large-  expansion  of  -the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  work  during  the  year.  '  In.  number  of  herds 
on  test  in  DHlA's  there  wa,s  an  increase  from  23>33T  herds  on  January  1,  1946 
to .  28, 812  one  year  later.  This  is  an.  increase  of  23-5'  percent.  An  increase 
is  also  noted  in  number  of  cows  on  test, which  was  627.875  January  1,  1946 
and  increased  to  775.5^6  bv  January  1947- 

Extension  agents  in  all- States  have  aided  •materially  in  helping  farmers  to 
produce  better,  milk  1  There  has  been*  expansion  also  in  the  ,®rganizat  idn' knd 
use  of  artificial  insemination  in  dairy  herds.  The  total  nximber  of  herds 
using  this  service  on  Janiiary  1,  1947  140,571  containing  1,125,040  cows. 

Total  cows  actually  bred  artificially  in  1946  was  537.376. 

Agr i cult lifa  1' Engi ne e r i ng :  Extension  agents  aid  farmers  .in  producing  agricultural 
commodities  of  high  quality  more  efficiently.  Through  the  uae  of  power, 
cost  and  drudgery  arp  reduced.  Farmers  were  disappointed  in  1946  and  again  in 
1947  in  their  expectations,,  of  obtaining  .new  machinery.  Aid  was  given  farmers 
to  make  work-worn  tract ors  and  other  machines  available  for  use  again  to 
produce  and  harvest  bump.er  crops  . .  County  agents  assisted  farmers  with  600,000 
machinery  problems,  La^b on  continued  scarce  and  time-and-labor- saving  devices 
and  methods  were'  encouraged,.  ,In  several  States  exhibition  trains  or  caravans 
have  been  used  effectively.  In  one  State  the  total  attendance  was  over 
90,000.  Average  attendance  in  several  States  ha,s  exceeded  1,000  to  each  stop. 

Farm  requirements  and'  demands  .for  building  materials  continue  to  exceed  supplies. 
The  six  million  farms  over  the  ,entire  country  .are  continually  replacing, 
altering,  or  constructing,  .new.  houses,- or  buildings.  Plans  and  advice  were 
furnished  to  -more  than  '25,000  farm  families  for  new  houses  construction  in 
1,600  counties,  '’^'’'early  70,000  families  were  assisted  with  house  remodeling 
in  2,000  counties. 

Cotton  G-inning:  Cotton  ginning  work  directly  supports  ‘J-Stev  Cotton  Program. 
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Assistance  is  given  to  producers  and  ginners  in  problems  connected  with 
harvesting,  handling,  and  ginning  seed  cotton  t-o- preserve  the- Quality  of  the 
cotton  fiber  and  seed  in  order- to  realize  full  rae;rket  value.'  ^  '  ■ 

A  part  .of  the  effort  of  t.l;iis.  rrogram ■  is  directed' toward  enc'ouragi-ng  a-hd' 
assisting'  ginners,  to.nrovide  suitable  epuipment,; ip- order  to;  rroperly  dry, 
clean,  gin,  and  bale, the  farmer's  c-otton.  Rapid- -s trides  ha.ve  been  made  by 
the  ginning  industry  in  practically  every  State  along-this  'line  dtiring  the- 
past  few  years.  In  addition  to  reulacements  of  obsolete  or  worn-out 
machinery  for  which  records  are  not v.available,  ginners  have  added-many 
hundreds  of  espoensive  drying,  .extracting  and  cleaning  machines  in  plants 
where  none  existed  heretofore .  -  i  ' 

f  '  ' 

Outlook,,  Production  Adjustmenl^^jind  Economic  Information-;  Part i cular 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  long-term  demand  for. various  a.gricultural 
products  and  the  adjustments  in  farm  organization  and  management  that  need 
careful  consideration  .during  the  years -ahead.’  ■  State  and  county  extension 
workers  are  kept  informed  of  current  economic  development's,  including 
changes  in,  price  policy,,  .world  food  production.  Income  tax  regulations , 

farm  land  values,  -production,  goals ,-  etc. 

Farm  Tenure*  Farm  tenure  problems  are  inrprotant  to  most  peorle  and  others 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  farm  people,;.  The  extension- economists  work 
with  State  extension  vrorkers  and  other  agency  uersonnel  on  tenure  problems 
dealing  with,  among  ,  other  things ,.,  farm-  rental  ■  end ‘partnership  - arrangements , 
lease  forms ,, father-son  agreements ,  emp-loyer-em-’-'lo.yee -relations,'  contractual 
relations,  and  farm  ownershiu  and- transfer,.  '  .-  d 

Farm  Financing:  Continued  effort  is  being  .made 'it o  •inmrove  the  'IfeVel  of 
living  and  security  of  farm  families  by  providing  information  on  the  sound 
investment  of  funds  and  the  wise  -use  of  credit.  -The  werfc  with  Individual 
families  is  being  supplemented  by  working -with  lending  -  institutions  arid  with 
farmers'  cooperatives.  • 

Assistance  to  Young  Farmers  -and  Others  G-ettina  Started  Farming;  Educational 
vrork  in  farm  tenure,  farm  financing,  outlook  and -farm  and  home  planning  has 
been  geared  for  use  by  this  -grour.  Individual's  as  well  as  organized  groups 
of  young  farmers  .are  being-  assisted- in  the  use,  of  all  economic  informatibn 
by  helping  them  apply  it  in-  the  solution-  of  their  individual  problems. 

Cooperative  Marketing:  The  Extension  Service  in  every  State  and  Territory 
does  educational  work  on,  one  or, more  phases  of  coo-’-^erative  marketing. 

During  the.  past,  year  assistance  was  given. -in  organizing  l,26g  new 
cooperatives  and  educational  work  was  dpne  with  S,070  established 
cooperatives.  This  work  Involved  1.9 'million-  members  and -1 ;6  billion  dollars 
of  products  sold  or  purchased.  -  ,  . '  ' "  • 

Cotton  M.arketing;  In  1Q46,  definite  work  on  the  marketing  of  cotton  and 
cottonseed  was  done  .in  437  counties  involving  6,287  communities;  Assistance 
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was  ^iven  ■producers  in  the  organization  of  cotton  improvement  associations 
and  the  effective  utilization-  of  -the  Smith-Doxey  Glassing  Service  and 
market  news  program  in  selling  their  cotton.  Preliminary  work  was  also 
started  toward  the  development  of  -cotton  marketing  demonstrations  on  the 
basis  of  improved  varieties,  aual'it.v  control,  and  improved  local  marketing 
methods.  '  „ '  . 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Marketing:  S-neCial  attention  was  given  to  dkiry  and 
■poultry  marketing  in  order,  to  obtain  stability  in  the'  market  .and  avoid  gluts 
in  the  spring  and  summer  and  shortages  dtiring  the  fall  and  winter.  Increased 
atten'tion  was  given  . to  the-  development  of  new  market  ■  outlets  and  to  informing 
producers  of  new  processing  methods  for  eggs,  poultry,  milk,  and  dairy 
products.  Information  was  provided  producers  to  guide  them  in  their  efforts 
to  eliminate,  such' uneconomic  servipes  as  overlapping  truck  routes .  ,  ’ 

livestock  Marketing;  Educational  work  in  marketing  of  livestock  and  wool 
during  the  past  year  was  carried  on  'in  1,834  coiinties,  'involving  more  than 
18,000  communities.  Major  emphasis  was  given  to  the  use  of  U.  S.  Standards 
for  grading  livestock  and  to  Increasing  returns  to  growers 'through  quality 
production  and  efficient  marketing.  Marketing  demonstrations  of  selling 
feeder  calves  according  to  grade  were  carried  on  in  a  number  of  States. 
Producers  participating  in  these  demonstrations  v^ere  paid  for  their  calves 
according  to-  quali'ty  and  have  thereby  stimulated  expansion  in  quality 
production.'  . 

Foods  and  ITutrition;  Food- remains’  the  most  improtant  part  of  the  family 
budget  and  has  utmost  significance'  in  these  days  when  vrorld-wide  plans  are 
being  made  in  relation  to  food;  supplies  and  prices.  Changes  in  food  storage 
and  marketing  are  revoluntibnary .  Outstanding  results  were T 

1,443 >646  families  improved  diets, 

1,279»'^31  families  assisted"  in’ food  preparation, 
l,626i949  families  improved' food  production, 

230,343  families  aided  in  butchering, 

1,939,412  families  aided  with  food  preservation, 

640,775  families  aided  '  in"  freezing’. 

274,941  4-H  Club  members  completed  food  preservation,. 

371,124  4— H  Club  member's-  completed  '  food  preparation, 

17,209  schools  assisted  in  establishing  school  lunches. 

Contrasting  statistics  show  the  growth  of  home  management-housing  activities 

from  1945  to  1946;  •  ~  ^  .  ’ '  •  ^  ^  ~ 


Work 

1945 

1946 

Number  of  families 

assisted 

in  remodeling . 

68,956 

109.775 

Number  of  families 
water  svstems'. .. 

assisted 

in  installing 

23,067 

41,475 
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Number  of  families- assist.ed  in  adding  ■ 

storage........ . ....- . .  •-  170,59^  209 1 018 

Number  of  families . assisted  in  improving  = 

kitchens . . . . . .  --  159 >127  231.7^0 

Number  of  families,- assisted,  in  Improving  ■  ,  ■ 

furnituroo .  c  . . . . . . .  335>S03  317*694 

Number  of  families  assisted  in  screening. .  229»852  464,662 

Number  of  families  a.ssisted  in  selection  .  ■  ;:•*  •  „ 

and  use  of  electricity,  i  .V.  ■■85*323  '  170,146 

Number  of  families  using  improved  house¬ 
keeping  methods  - . •  422, '600  411,425 


516,926  famil  ies  reported  using  .economic,  information  in  mslking  buying’ 

dec'.'sidns  or  other  adjustments  in  families. 

4-H  Club  members  .have  b.een  taught  how  .to  manage  money  through  4-H  personal 
accounts.  This  program  starting  in  1933  vilh  13,71S  club  members  reporting 
keening  records,,  and  in  1946,,  22-3,066  4-H,  boys-  and  girls  ke^t  and  analyzed 
their  ways  of  using. the  money  that  came  to  them  through-  their  4-H  Club  " 
projects,  and  , other  sources.  _  v  -.-  t.  "■  ■-  '  “ 

I'ield  .Studies.;  .Turing  the  past  year  numerous  field  s-tudies  were  requested  by 
State  and  county  extension  workers.  Among  those  conmleted  are-  the ' 'following: 

A  study,,  was  m,ade  on  a  nation-wide .  scale  of  ho’’^  the:  countyphome 
demonstration,  agent  uses  her  time-.;-  The  results.,  have 'been  used  to 
increase,  the  efficiency  of  agents'  in  their  use- of.  time.-as  well  as'  tb 
Improve  their  training  by  ■nrovlding  instruction;  in  imp-ortant  ^  fields 
of  i-;ork  with  rioral  women  and  .girls . 

A  study  was  made  of  the  home  demonstration  orgahlzatioh  in  Massachusetts 
and  results  were  usqd  as  a  guide  in  im'proving  th@.;iOrge,n-izat ion  structure 
in  several  states.  ■  •  ;  ■  '.f.-!'-;.  - 

The  results  of  a  survey  as  to  why''farm^women- bfldng  orVdo  not  belong 
to  the  Extension  organization  have. -been  used,, vtO '.fSrmulate  -a  urogram 
that  will  more  nearly  meet  the --needs  ,.  of -farm women,  • 

Many  ‘4-H  Club  Members  drop  their  member shi-'i  i-hen  they  start  to  high 
,  school.  ..High  school  youth,  and  the  4-H  Club -prljgram  was'  studied,'\iii.  . 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont .  The  results:  have  been.;,  used 
in  training  local  leaders  in  urogram  building  to  meet  the  needs  of 
youth  of  high  school  age. 

Training  Extension  Workers;  :  ^  ’-'■ 

Emuloyed  extension  workers  needing  training  in. , new.,  .techniques  and' subject- 
matt'er,  or  those  recently  emuloyed  were  aided  through  11  workshops  attended 
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353  supervisors,  specialists,  editors,  administrators,  and  leaders.  These 
workshops  dealt  with  the  principles,  philosophy,  objectives  and  methods 
underlying  or  involved  in  extension  work.  Other  extension  workers  desiring 
to  improve  themselves  professionally  I'rere  helped  through  11  short  time 
schools.  These  were  attended  by  approximately  400  extension  workers. 

Keeping  coorierative  extension  workers  informed; 

The  more  than  11,000  cooperative  extension  workers  have  been  kept  informed 
through  weekly  news  letters  dealing  vrith  policy  and  program  annoxmcements  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  other  Oovernment  officials  and  sent  on  a 
sPOt-news  basis  administratively  to  the  Ug  cooperative  State  extension 
directors  and  informationally  to  State  extension  editors  with  supporting 
materials  for  educational  use. 

An  important  activity  is  getting  field  extension  workers  first  information 
and  otherwise  helping  them  to  explain  the  various  De'^artment  programs  (PMA, 
REA,  SCS,  etc.,  and  the  various  research  achievements).  Cooperative 
extension  workers  recieve  notice  of  all  important  Department  publications 
before  they  are  printed,  and  are  responsible  for  distribution  to  farm 
people  of  a  large  part  of  the  -^publications  distributed.  Extension  editors 
recieve  conies  of  all  Department  news  releases,  and  are  responsible  for 
localized  follow->un.  About  9^  percent  of  the  Department  radio  farm  flashes 
for  local  station  use  are  released  through  extension  editors  for  localizing 
and  including  in  the  services  they  and  the  county  agents  regularly  release. 

Extension  workers  were  trained  in  mass  education  techniques  through  forty- 
four  radio  training  schools  held  during  the  last  year  with  nearly  1,000 
State  and  county  extension  workers  who  use  radio,  attending.  Similar  schools 
in  use  of  visual  aids,  news,  and  circular  letter  writing,  were  held  in 
several  States;  and  18  States  and  Territories  participated  in  two  regional 
publication  improvement  workshops. 
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(c)  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  Section  23, 

Title  II  (Act  of 

June  .29, ■  1935)  as  amended  by  the 

Act; of  June  6, 

19^5»  Public  Law  7^ 

(Allotted  to  Federal  Extension  Service) 

Allotment ,  19^8.  . . . . . . 

Budget  estimate,  19% . . . 

Change, ' 19^9» . 

.......  170,000 

PROJECT  STATE! UNT 

■  Project  :  ■  19^7 

1948  '  ?  '  1949 

(estimated) ; (estimated) 

Federal  administration  under  :  ! 

Banlchead-Jones  Act,  section  23  •  :  ■■  ■  ■  : 

title  II.. . $170,000  J 

• 

c 

« 

$170,000  i  "$170,000 

Under  the  Act  approved  June  6,  19^5»  2^  of  the  amount  appropriated 
thereunder  is  designated  for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
Extension  Service.-  The  Budget  estimates  for  fiscsl  year  19^9 
include  an  amount  of  $8,500,000,  of  which  the  proportionate- share 
for  the  Federal  Extension  Service. is  $170,000,  the  same  amount  as 
is  available  for  the  fiscal  year  19^2.. 

The  statement  of  recent  and  current  activities  as  discussed  under 
the  appropriation  ^Adminis'tra^on  and  Coordination  of  Extension 
Uork”  also  applies  to  the 'work  under  this  allotment.  In  addition, 
the  funds  are  being  used  to  expand  and  improve  U-H  Club  work  with 
rural  boys  and  girls,  and  work  with  older  out-of-school  youth; 
to  develop  more  effective  programs  in  nutrition,  food  conservation, 
and  homemaking;  to  promote  more  efficient  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  products;  and  to  organize  effective  activities  in 
connection  V'ith  problems  of  rural  health. 

The  authorization  and  approprhtion  applicable  to  this  allotment 
to  the  Federal  Extension  Service  are  as  follows? 


Authorization  Appropriation 


1946 

$90,000 

$90,000 

1947 

170,000 

170,000 

1948 

250,000 

170,000 

1949 

250,000 

170,000 (Budget  estimate) 
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ITE1-II2ATIOT  OF  ESTIMTES 

Appro pr iat ion t  Bankhead- Jonas  Act-,.  Section  23,  Title  II  (Act  of 
June  29'i^  1935)  as-'AjBended  hy  the  Act  of  June 

19U^,  Public  Lav.  76  (Alloi^ted  to  Federal  Extension 

SerYice) 

Funds  Avail ahle  for,  Obligation  . 

I  i  Budget  ; Increase (+) 


Item 

‘Estimate^Estimates , s  or 

194s  :  1949  Jdecrease  (-) 

Allotted  from  "Payments'  to  States 
•Havraii,  Alaska,  and. Puerto  Rico 
for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work" . . 

■  t  * 

.  ■  c 

9  « 

$170,000  :  $170,000  ; 

Total  obligations, . . 

170,000'  ?  170,600  s 

Obligations  hy  Objects 

*  ^  ♦ 

c  j  » 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services . . 

133.160 

24,000 

« 

9 

i 

133.806  i  +646 
24,000  J 

02-  Travel. . . 

O^J-  Communication  services . 

1,000 

1,000  1 

8,354  j  -646 

07  Other  contractual  services...... 

9.000 

OS  Sunplies  and  materials . . 

34.0 

,  3U0  j  t 

09  Equipment . . 

2,500 

■2,500  : 

Total  available . 

170,000 

170,000 
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( d )  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  ¥ork 
(Permanent  Annual  Smith-Lever  Appropriation) 


Permanent  appropriation,  19^S . . . .....,..$4,704,710 

Budget  estimate,  1949 .  4, 704, 710 

Change,  1949 . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1  1947 

194s 

( estimated) 

1949 

(estimate*). 

Payments  to  States,  Hawaii  and 

Puerto  Rico  for  cooperative 
agricultural  extension  work 
(Smith-Lever  Act ) . . . . . . 

$4,704,710 

$4,704,710 

$4,704,710 

This  permanent  specific  appropriation  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work  was  provided. for  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  approved 
May  S,  1914  (7  U.S.C.  341-343,  344-34S),  as  amended  hy  the  extension 
of  this  Act  to  the  Territory  of  Hav/aii  hy  the  Act  of  fey  l6,  192S 
(7  U.S.C.  386-336!))  and  to  Puerto  Rico  by  the  Act  of  March  4,  1931 
(7  U.S.C.  336d-3o6f).  Under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  $10,000 
is  appropriated  annually  to  each  State,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
without  requirement  of  State  or  Territorial  offset,  and  the 
rem.ainder  of  the  appropriation  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  rural 
ponulation.  The  Smith-Lever  Act  is  the  basic  act  under  which 
cooperative  extension  work  is  conducted  by  the  Departm.ent  and  State 
colleges  of  agriculture.  The  general  statement  for  cooperative 
extension  v^ork  applies  also  to  the  work  performed  under  this 
appropriation. 


( 


! 


( 


STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL 
■  :  •  TUNDS 


Item 


Obi iga- 
tions , 

•  19^7 


Estiihated 
obi iga- 
tions , 

1948 


Estimated 
cbl Iga- 
tions , 

1949 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946, 

Deriartment  of  Agriculture  (Extension 
Service);  For  service  work 'on.  the  ’ : 

distribution  arid  marketing  of  agri-  ; 

cultural  nro ducts . ■ . . ;  -  - 

Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  : 

Cooperation.  De’partraent  of  Agriculture  ;  ..... 

Extension  Service) ;  Cooperation  with  • ; 

States  for  extension  activities  in  i 
developing  farm  forestry  udder  the  —  : 

Norris-Doxey  -Act. . . . 365  86S 

Clarke-McNary  Act,  Section  5*  5 _ 

Total,  Farm  and • Other  Private 

Forestry  Cooperation. . i  9^ >-394 

Administrative  Expenses,  Section  392»  '  ' 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193^  •  • 

(Extension  Service ) ; '  To ~  provide  ~  '  '~i . 

technical  assistance  in  connection  : 

vrith  the  agricultural  conservation  ; 

program  in  Alaska. . . i  660 

Exportation  and  Domestic  Consumption  of  ; 
Agricultural  Commodities,  Department  i  '  . 
of  Agriculture  (Extension  Service) ;  ; 

Special  assistance’  on  agricultural  i 

marketing  agreement  programs  in,  con-  ; 
nection  with  the  requirements  of  the  :  . 

Production  and  Marketing  Administration 5  5j664 

forking  Funds,  Agriculture,  Extension  ; 

Service,  CGelieral  Account)  Advance"  J 
from  Treasury  Department;  Procurement  : 

Division,  to  conduct  extension  training; 
program  for  Chinese  agricultural  ; 

technicians . . . :  5.039 

Supply  and  Distribution  of  Farm  Labor  ; 
Mobilization  of  local  labor  under  the 
Department's  farm  labor  program  ^  . .  . . .  :7,224, 694 
Cooperation  with  American  Republics  ; 

(Transfer  to  Agriculture)  (Extension  ; 

Service) ;  Trainee  urogram  in  agri-  : 
cultural  and  home  economics  extension  ; 

'^OTk  ^ . .  34,810 


106,343  !  106.343 


1,000 


2,230,992 


10,096 


1,000 


12,719 
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•  Item.  ■  - 

Obliga¬ 
tions  , 

1947 

Estimated  ; 

obliga-  : 
tions,  ; 

1948 

Estimated 

obliga¬ 

tions, 

1949 

Miscellaneous  contributed  funds’. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (a1‘- 

lotted  to.  Extension  Service); 

For  contributions  toSward  coop¬ 

erative  v/ork  with  latid- grant  . 
colleges  on  approprife.te  Ih-  . 
service  training ■ activities  -  - - 
through  summer  session  course's 
for  extension  workers  . . .  '• 

1,960 

.  41,960  ' 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  'of 

•• 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Exten-^ 

sion  Service);  For  c'ost  of  • 

penalty  mail  pursuant  to-  Sectio-n 
2,  Public  LaviT  364,  78th  Congress 

725,120  ' 

1,000,000  : 

1,075,000 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE^ 
MRNTAT,  FUNDS  . . 

8,092,581 

X-  :?Qr  . 

V  1Q7  nPP 

±  j  ±y  f  y  IJc-c. 

a/  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  ‘for  the  fiscal' .year  1949  have 
not  been  determined,  '  . 

b/  Allotment  from  fund's  appropriated  on  a  calend'a'r'  year  basis  fbf  the 
farm  labor  supply  program  in-  a  separate-,  act.,'  '  Availability  Of  'pres¬ 
ent  funds  appropriated  for  this  pro 'gram  4  s- 'limited  to  'January  30» 
1948,  at' which  time  the  program  wil-i  terminate'  in  accordance' with  ' 
Public  haw  40,  80th  Congress’,  '  '  ’  ■  .  , 

c/  Detailed  schedule  for  this  Item  appears  in  the  State' Department 
chapter  'of  the  Budget.  '  ■ 


PEHALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE  ' 

S-qct,  2^  PuLlic  Law  36^1  7Sth  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Extension  Service'/ 

:  ;  s Increase  (+)  or 

:  ,  19)47  ,  ;  194s  19^49.-  :  Decrease  (-) 

;  -  . ; ^  ;19^9  Q'^sr  19^8 

•  —  *  *  • 

.V  A  •  'k  .  9  C  ■ 

Category  I......,..,..;  $241,706.  :  $333,000:  $358,330  J  +25, .730 

<  '  •  «  • 

-1  ®  •  .  •  -  .  '  •  ♦ 

Category  2.., C  4g3,4i'4.  :  667,000;  '  716,670  :  4-49,670 

*  »  •  *  ^ 

•  '  .  -e-  * 

Total...,'.,,.... _ ;  725.120  :$1, 000, 000;$1,075, 000  J.  +75\000(A) 


(1 )  An  increase. of  $75,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient 

funds  with  which  to, meet  increased  cos^s  to  the  Post  Office  Department 

of  handling  penalty  mall.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  adv,ised  that 

payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mail  in  19^9 
■''dll  he  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,,  an  increase 
of  $1.4o  per  thousand  oypr,  the,  rate  a uplicahle  to  194S,  mailings. 

Category  1  consists  of  hulletins,  leaflets,  puhlications ,  etc.., .  issued 
hy  the  Department,  and  the  State  Colleges  of.  Agriculture  on  such  agri-  . 
cultural' pro.erams  as  nroducti on' goals  (m.ilk  production,  poultry  and 
eg.es,  etc.),'  farm,  labor,  vi,Gtory  gardens ,.  home  food  preservation,  home, 
safpty  and  fire  prevention  instructions., .  soil  conservation,  and  infor¬ 
mation  on  food  production  and  related  agricultural  needs. 

Category  2  consists  of  the  follovdng  major  items:  (a)  Circular  letters 
to  farmers,  homemakers  and  4-H  Club  members  in  furtherance  of  programs 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  giving  information  on  improved 
methods  of  farming,  (b)  Post  cards  used  for  enrollment  of  4~H  Club 
members  and  for  reporting  results  achieved  by  the  approximaitely 
1,300,000  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls,  (c)  4-H  Club  record  books  for  garden 
clubs,  poultry  clubs,  clothing  clubs,  pig  clubs,  etc,  (d)  Circular 
letters  of  instructions,  notices  of  meetings,  etc,,  to  the  1,100,000 
volunteer  local  leaders  who  assist  the  county  agents,  (e)  The  general 
operations  and  business  administration  correspondence  of  the  bureau. 

Extension  Service  has  at-  the  present  time  over  3i000  mailing  outlets 

and  it  is  estimated  that  the  minimum  number  of  pieces  to  be  mailed 

during  1949  will  be  approximately  53.750,000.  This  large  volume  of 
mail  consists  of  notices  to  farmers,  homemakers  and  boys  and  girls, 

of  method  and  result  demonstrations,  meetings,  exhibits,  etc.,  forms 

and  regulations  in  connection  with  various  programs,  bulletins  and 
circulars  to  stimulate  and  assist  farm  people  in  furthering  their 
programs  in  food  production,  preservation,  and  conservation,  in  the 
production  of  feeds  and  pastures,  liventock,  poultry  and  poultry 
products,  in  the  production  and  management  of  cash  crops,  better 
’mirketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products,  in  forest  management, 
in  hone  improvement,  in  nutrition,  clothing,  rural  health  and 
recreation,  in  improving  farm  and  home  buildings,  and  in  community 
^development  and  cooperative  enterprises. 
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Applicability  of  Law  to  the  Extension  Service 

The  estimate  covqrs  the  of f icialT nail ings  of  the  Federal  Extension 
Ser\rice  and  the  county  extension  agents,  the  county  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  agents,  and  other  county  extension  employees,  but  does  not 
cover  the  mailings  of  the  State  Extension  Service  Directors  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Colleges.  This  arises  from  the-  fact  that 
Sections  2c  and  2d  of  Public  Law  5d4  .require  each.  Department,  Agency 
and  Independent  Establishment  to,;. submit  estimates:  for  the  cost  of 
handling  its  p.enalty  mail  and  to  deposit  in  the  general  funds  of 
the  Treasury  as 'Miscellaneous  Receipts,  amounts  equivalent  to  such 
costs.  The  State  Extension  Service  Directors  are.  not  a  "Department, 
Agency,  or  Independent  Establishment" :  of  the  Federal .  Government ^  •  ani. 
therefore  are  not  subject  to  these  sections  of  the  Act.  The. State 
•'Directors  are,  however' required  to  submit  inventory  reports  of 
envelopes  and  othpr  mailing  materials  to  the'  Postmaster  General 
under  Sections  2a 'and  2b,  which  apply  not  only  to  each  "Department, 
Agency  and  Independent  Establishment"  but  also  to  -,"other  organizations 
and  per  sons .  "  -  ;  .  .  •; 

The  mailings  of  the  county  agents  and  other  county  employees  are  ■ 
included  in  the  estimte  because  they  derive  their  authority  to 
use  penalty  mail  by  virtue  of  being  appointed  collaborators  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which-  makes,  them  "officials  of  the 
Government"  as  used  in  the  basic  law  for  -the  use  of  the  penalty 
privilege  by  Government  departments  (39  U.Sv.C,194o  edition,  321). 

The  State  Extension  Directors,  on. the  other  hand,  derive  their 
authority  to  use  the  free  penalty  privilege  from  the  Act  of 
June  30»  1914  (39  7.S.C.  1940  -edition,  330)  v/hich  states  the 
conditions  under  which  they  may  use  the  penalty  privilege. 
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AGRICULIUEAL  RESEARCH  ADMIEI STRATI  OH 

oeeice  oe  administrator  . 


Appr opr iati on  Act,  19^8  .  .  . ,  . . . . .  $481 , 500 ■ 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . . -  ,  406 , 500 

Decrease,  1949  . . . . . . .  -75^200 


SITMIARY  OE  INCREASES  AliD  DECREASES,  1949 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  items  provided  in  1948  Act  for: 
Repair  and  improvement  of  facilities  a.t  the 

Agricultural  Research  Center  .......................... 

Replacement  of  worn-out  farm  and.  other  ecuipment  ...... 

Increase  for  repairs  to  certain  service  huildings  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center  (non-recurring)  . . . . . 

PROJECT  STATEMENT 


-54,200 

-35,000 

+i4,ooo 


19^,S  ’  -  ,  ' 

(estimated) 


Project 


1947 


.  .1949 ■  :  Increase. 

(estimated)  :or  decrease 


1.  Administration  and 
overall  direction  of 
Agricultural  Research 
Adminiatrati  on  ...... 

2.  Supervision  of  main¬ 

tenance,  operation, 
and  furnishing  of 
facilities  and 
services  at  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research 
Cent  er  . . . . 

3.  Special  exploratory 

investigations  of 
agricultura.1  prohlems 
of  Alaska . . 

Unohli gated  "balance  , . . 
Total  availa'ble  ...„o 

Available  in  prior  year 

Transferred  from  ''Expor¬ 
tation  and  domestic 
cons-umption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture"  (for  Pay  Act 

costs)  . . . . 

Total  appropriation 
or  estima.te 


$145,868;  $151,600 


$151,600: 


343,800; 


12,455: 

10,877^ 


329,900:  254,700 


513 , 000 :  481,500:  ‘  406,300 


P5OO: 


-33,000: 


480,500:  '  481,500s  406,300 


-$75,200(1) 


-75.200 
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IITCREASSS  OR  DECr^ASES  . 

(l)  The  net  decrease  of  $75,200  in  this  item  for  19^9  consists  of  the 
following: 

(a)  Decreases  totaling  $89.200  for  hon-recTjr'ring 'items  provided  in, 
the  194s  Agricultural  Appropriat ion  Act  for  repair  and  Improvement 
of  facilities  at  the  Agri cultural  Research  Center ;  and  replacement 
of  v;om-out  farm  and  other  eauipment  ,  as  follows: 


Eor  repairs  to  sewage  disposal  plant  and  mains  .......  -$7,30® 

Eor  extension  and  improvement  of  coal  handling 

facilities  . .  . . .  -11,700 

Eor  reconstructing  and  resurfacing  roads  and 

installation  of  a  miXTng  plant  for  hituminous  road 
materials  (non-recurring  part  of  $46,000  item)  -35.200 

Eor  rep].a cement  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  eauipment  .  -35.QOQ 

Total  . . . . . . . .  -89,200 


(b)  An  increase  of-  $l4,000  for  repa.jr  of  buildings  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Operations,  xigri cultural  Research  Center. 

A  normal  program  of  maintenance  for  storage;  shop,  and. other  service 
buildings  maintained  by  the  Office  of  Operations  could  not  be 
carried  on  during  the  war  pcilod.  and  increased  operating  costs 
since  the  close  of  hostilities  have  made  it  impossible  to  undertake 
a  repair  program.  '  The  backlog  of  painting  and  repair  work  which 
has  accumulated  cannot  be  done  within  existing  funds  without 
serious  detriment  to  other  essential  activities.  To  reduce  this 
backlog,  an  incrca,se  of  $l4,000  is  requested,  as  follows: 


Estimated  Cost 


Building  Unit  and  Kind  of  Repair 

Labor 

Material 

Total 

Storage  Buildings  -  6 

Repair  roofs  and  paint  (last 
painted  in  194l) 

$2,100 

$1,500 

S3, 600 

Cafeteria  Building  ' 

Reshingle  roof,  repair  window 
sash  and  frames’,-  replace  some 
logs,  cresote  outside  walls  ... 

1.900 

1 , 100 

3,000 

Machinery  Storage  Sheds  -  3 

Install  doors,  repair  roofs,  paint 
(last  painted  in  194l)  . . 

2,000 

1 , 4oo 

3,400 

Automotive  Shops  -  2 

Repair  roofs  ................... 

300 

200  ' 

500 

Mechanical  Shop 

Repair  roof  and  paint  (last  pa.inted 
in  1942)  _ _ _ 

'  600 

4oo 

1,000 

Warehouse 

Paint  (erected  in  194l  and  never 
,4^  painted) 

350 

250 

600 

Estimated  Cost 


Building  Unit  and  Kind  of  Repair 

La"bor 

Material 

Total 

Granary 

Pa.int  (last  pa,inted  in  1942)  , ,  ^ . 

450 

550 

300 

Truck  and  Auto  Sheds  -  2 

Repair  overhead  doors  and  paint 
(last  painted  in  1942)  . . 

0 

0 

CD 

500 

1,100 

Total  . . . .' . .  . 

3,300 

5,700 

l4,000 

CHANGES  111  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  ^n  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  "brackets) 

Change  .  , 

ITo.  SaTaries  and  expenses.’  Eor  necessary  expenses'  of  the  Office 
of  Administrators  including  the  salary  of  the  .Adm  ini  strait  or 
at  $10,000  per  annum,  and  personal  services  in  the  District 
of  Colum'bia,  and  for  the  maintenance,  operation,  a^nd  furnish¬ 
ing  of  facilities  and  services  at  the  Agricultural  Research 

1  Center,  [$4E1,500,  and  .there  shall  "be  transferred  to  the 
Department,  from  Government  surplus  without  reimhur sement 
therefor,  certain  parcels  of  real  property,  valued  atapproxi- 
ma-tely  $9,750,  within  the  "boundaries  of  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  consisting  of ,  approxi¬ 
mately  eighty-eight  acres  of  la.nd  knov/n  as  the  Paul.Hense 
tract  and  approximately  forty  acres  of  land  known  as  the 
Sa*mpson  tra.ct]  $4o6 , 300 i  *  Frovided,  however,  Tha/t  unless 
otherwise  provided,  the  cost  of  constructing  any  one  "build¬ 
ing  (except  headhouses  connecting  greenhouses)  shall  not 
exceed  $5,000,  the  total  amount  for  construction  of  "buildings 

2  costing  more  than  $2,500  each  sha.il  "bo  vnthin  the  limits  of 
the  estimates  su"brnltted  and  a.pproved  thereforj  and  the  cost 
of  altering  any  one  "building  during  the  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  $2,500  or  2  per  centum  ot  the  cost  of  the  "building  as 
certified  "by  the  Resea.rch  Administrator,  whichever  is  greater. 

The  first  change  in  language  deletes  a  non-recurring  provision  author¬ 
ising  transfer  to  the  Department  in  19^89  from  Go\rerriment  surplus 
without  compensation,  of  tw’o  tracts  of  land  within  the  confines  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center^ 

The  second  change  in  langua.ge  inserts  the  v;ord  “thard'  which  v/as 
inadvertently  omitted  when  the  1943  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  was 
printed. 
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ITEMIZATlOir  OE  ESTIMTES 


Appropriation:  Salaries  pnd  Expenses ,  Office  of  Administrator, 

Agricultural  Research  Administration 


Funds  Avaii.a.'ble  for  01)1  iga.t ion 


Item 


Appropr iat  ion  or  estimte 
Reimbursements  for 'services 
performed’ at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center  for  ARA  bureaus 

a.nd  other  agencies . . 

Total  obligations  (including 
reimbursement  s)  . . . .  . .  „ 


I  Estimate, 

•  194s 


$481,500 


Budge  t 
Estima.tes , 

1949 

$406,300 


Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (--) 

-$75,200 


:  1,596,000;  1,506,000 

•  2, 077. 300 i  1,912.300 


-90,000 

-165,200 


Obligation  by  Object 


Standard  Cla.ssif  ication 


01  Persona.l  services  o  . 

02  Travel . . v  .  „ 

03  Transportation  of  things 
04  Communicant! on  services 
05  Rents  and  utility  services 
07  Other  contractual  services 
08  Supplies  and  materials  o 

09  Equipment  _ _ _ 

Grand  total  obligantions 
Reimbursement  s  for  services 

performed  .  ^ c  c , 
Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . . . 


$1,125,200 

$1,067,80.0; 

-$57,4oo 

4,100 

4,100; 

_  _ 

2,300 

2,300: 

_  _ 

25,300 

25,300; 

_  _ 

89,100 

89,100: 

_  _ 

33,100 

■  33, ’200: 

+100 

74i , 200 

658,900; 

-82,300 

57.200 

31,600; 

-25.600 

2,077,500 

1,912,300: 

-165,200 

1,596,000 

1,506,000? 

-90,000 

481 , 500 

4o6,300; 

-75.200 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Administration  and  over-all  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Researqh 

Administration.  The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Research  Administration,  provides  for  over-all  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Administration  which  Comprises  the  Bureaus  of 
Animal  Industry;  Dairy  Industry;  Plant  .Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering;  Entomology  and  Plant  Qp.arantine;  Agricultural  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Chemistry;  Uiman  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics,  and.  the  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations.  -  ,  • 

The  Office  of  Administrator  plans,  develops,  coordinates  and  directs  the 
program  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administration  to  assure  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  personnel  and  facilities.  The  Administrator  is 
responsible  for  coordinating  all  research  activities  (other  than 
economic  research)  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Department;  relating 
this  research  program  with  those  going  forward  in  private  industry  and 
in  other  Governmental'  agencies;  and  determining  research  objectives  in 
the  light  of  changing  needs  of  agriculture  and  the  Nation’s  requirements 
for  food,  feed,  and  fiber. 

In  addition  to  its  research  activities,  the  Administration  seeks  to 
control  or  eradicate  animal  and  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  through 
quarantine  and  direct  eradication  measures.:  It  also  "provides  a  Federal 
meat-inspection  service  to  insure  the  wholesomeness  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products. 

The  Administrator  is  responsible  for  general  administration  of-  the 
Special  Research  Fund  (including  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Plant,  Soil, 
and  Nutrition  Laboratory,  Ithaca,  New  York),  and  of  research  to  develop 
domestic  sources  of  natural  rubber  under  the  appropriation  for  research 
on  strategic  and  critical  agricultural  materials.  The  Administrator 
also  has  direct  supervision  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Center,  and  the 
research  program  on  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska. 

The  Office  of  Administrator  is  the  clearing  agency  for  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  involving  many  phases  of  technical,  as  well  as  budgetary,  fiscal, 
and  other  administrative  activities  of  the  constituent  research  bureaus 
of  the  Administration, 

The  members  of  the  staff  consider  and  make  recommendations  concerning 
each  proposed  individual  research  project,  each  project  estimate,  and 
each  proposed  memorandum  of  understanding  covering  cooperative  research 
between  bureaus  coordinated  by  the  Administration,  with  other  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  with  the  various  States,  and  private  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  Administration  is  cooperating  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  1946  in  the  development  of  a  research  program  under 
that  Act.  The  major  part  of  the  research  under  Title  I  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  agencies  whose  research  is  coordinated  by  the  Research  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  the  new  program  greatly  increases  the  coordination  job. 
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The  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  been  designated  an 
Assistant  Eesearch  Administrator,  thus  facilitating  closer  and  more 
effective  coordination  of  the  research  being  conducted  in  the.State  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  with  that  of  the  Department „ 

The  Administration  is  taking  an  active  part  in  both  the  nutritional  and- 
the  agricultural  phases  of  theEood  and  Agriculture  Organization  program. 
The  Administrator ' s  Office  has  been  represented  at  each  EAO  ihterhat iohal 
conference,  and  has  taken  leadership  in  providing  for  Duress  participa-  . 
tion  in  various  conferences  of  specialists  carried  out  .under  EAO,  includ¬ 
ing  particularly  those  on  world  nutrition  requirements  and  storage 
losses  from  insect  dsimage  to ’food  products.  The  Research  Administrator  . 
is  a  member  of  the  inter-agency  committee  which  develops  'U,  S,  recommenda-^ 
tions  as  to  FAO  policies  and  opportunities.  He  also  is  a.-member  of-  the 
Mexican-United  States  Agricultural  Commission, 

The  Office  of  Administrato'r  has  served  as  the  agency  through  which  the 
President’s  Scientific  Research  Board  has  made  surveys  of  research  and 
of  scientific  personnel  problems  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a 
part  of  their  general  study  of  the  research  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government , 

A  member  of  the  Administrator’s  staff  serves  on  the  Advisory  Committee  . 
for  Scientific  Research  of  the  Textile  Foundation,  The  Administrator’s 
Office  is  also  represented  on  the  Department  Committee  on  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Policy, 

Supervision  of  maint eiiance  1  oueration,  and  furnishing  of  facilities  and 

services  at  .the  Agricultural  Research  Center,'  These  services  and  .facili¬ 
ties  include  upkeep  of  Center  grounds;  furnishing  guards  and  24-hbur 
telephone  service;  operation  of  mail  and  messenger  service;  infirmary 
and  emergency  first-aid  service;  fire  protection;  construction  and  ^ 
maintenance  of  roads;  operation  of  a  sewage  disposal  plant  and' system; 
centralized  purchasing  of  fuel,  feed  and  other  supplies;  receiving 
numerous  American  and  foreign  visitors  to  the  Center;  and  performance  of 
administrative  services  in  connection  therewith. 

Direct  services  are  furnished  on  a  reimbursable  basis  to  ten  bureaus  of 
the  Department  and  four  other  Government  agencies  conducting  research 
and  experimental  work  at  the  Center,  These  services  include  heat, 
electricity,  gas  and  water;  the  maintenance,  construction  and  repair  of 
structures  and  equipment;  mechanical  shop  service;  engineering  service; 
and  general  farm  work  and  supplies  as  requested  by  the  bureaus.  This 
reimbursable  work  amounted  to  approximately  $1,450,000  during  the  fiscal 
year  1947, 

The  Sewage  disposal  plant  treated  approximately  134,000,000  gallons  of 
sewage;  175,000,000  gallons  of  water  were  supplied  through  the  water 
system;  6,711,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  were  purchased  and 
distributed  over  the  Center-owned  power  lines;  the  heating  plants  .pro¬ 
duced  approximately  48,402,000  pounds  of  steam  for  heating  and 
12,403,000  pounds  of  processed  steam  for  laboratories. 
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■  Basic  grains  and  concentrates  were  purchased  and  3,274  tons  of  poultry 
and  live-stock  feeds  processed  according  to  experimental  feeding  formulas 
:  Coal  purchased  and  delivered  to  heating  plants  totaled  17,968  tons. 

The  engineering  services  unit  ,  did  , the  planning,  design,  inspection,  and  . . 

I  related  work  incident  to  the  construction  of  a  v/ater  treatment  plant,  a 

!;  new  4,100  ft,  section  of  roadway  to  Greenbelt  (Eesearch  Road),  the 

partial  erection  and  arrangement  for  completion  by  contract  of  appfoxi-  ■ 
i  mately  2,6  miles  of  chain  link  boundary  bence,  the  studies  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  specifications  for  contract  construction  of  fire  escapes  on  the 
four  major  buildings  in  the  Department  laboratory  area,  and  for  mainte-  , 
nance  of  Center  roads.  The  mechanical  shops  received  and  completed 
5,500  requests  for  service  from  the  bureaus  and  the  new  water  treatment 
plant  Was  constructed  b^  this  unit.  The  farm  operations  unit  preformed 
necessary  farm  and  field  work  as  requested  by  the  research  bureaus. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  maintenance  and  operation,  current 
activities  confcem^^late  an  extension  of  the  coal  handling  facilities,  the 
j  erection  of  a  bitiminous  mixing  plant,  reconstructing  and  resurfacing 
5,5  miles  of  road,  and  repairs  to  sewage  disposal  plant. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Item 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 
1946  (Offi  ce  of  Administrator^ 

Agricultural  Research  Admin¬ 

istration)  ;  Overall  adminis¬ 
tration,  planning,  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  research  under 
sec,  10,.  Title  I,  Act  of 
June  29  >  1935 »  a-s  amended  .. 
Special  Research  Fund, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
(b^ice~  of ~ Adminl.strat or , 

Agricultural  Research  Admin¬ 
istration)  ;  For  laboratory 
for  research  into  relation,pf 
soils  to  plant ,  animal,  and 
human  nutrition 
Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

Office  of  Administrator , 
AgriculturaA  Research  Admin¬ 
istration)  ;  For  cost  of 
penalty  mail  pursuant  to 
Section  2,  Puhlic  Law  3^4, 

78th  Congress  . . 

Cooperation  with  the  Araeri can 
Repuhljcs  (Transfer  to 

Agriculture)  (Office  of  Ad¬ 

ministrator,  Agricultura.1 
Research  Administration) f 

For  a.ssi sting  Latin  and 
South  American  visitors  and 
trainees  interested  in 
agricultiiral  research  ^ 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


,  ■  ■  V  iijstimated  • 

Ohllgations,  ,  ^ ,  .. 

“  ) ^  ’ s obligations 


Estimated 

obligations, 


a/  Schedul.e  for  this  item  appears  in  tte  State  Department  Chapter  of 
the  Budget. 


PENALTY  MIL  ESTIMTE 
Sec.  2,  PuLlic  Law  '^Sh,  7Sth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  Administrator, 
Agricult\iral  Research  Administration) 


1947 

^  194s  ; 

5 Increase  (+)  or 

1949  '  decrease  (-), 

;1949  over  194S 

Category  1 . . 

$21 

$40: 

$45; 

+$5 

Category  2  . . . . . 

200 

360; 

3S5: 

+25 

> 

Total . . . 

221 

400: 

430: 

-i-30  (1) 

(l)  The  increase  of  $30  19^9  is  the  purpose  of  providing 

sufficient  funds  with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  handling  penalty  mail  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty 
mail  in  1949  will  he  at  the  ra,te  of  $20  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an 
increase  of  $1*40  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  194S  mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  bulletins  end  circulars  reporting  the  results  of 
resea.rch  mailed  in  response  to  requests  for  information  on  research 
problems  which  are  received  by  the  Office  of  Administra.tor„ 

Category  2  consists  of  a.dninistrative  correspondence  necessary  for  (a) 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Administrator,  involving  the 
administration  and  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Administra.tion 
which  comprises  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry;  Bureau  of  Da,iry  Industry; 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industrjr,  Soils,,  and  Agri cul fc'ural  Engineering;  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine;  Bureau  of  Agrj  cultural  and  Industrial 
Chemistry;  Bureau  of  Huma-n  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics;  and  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Sta.tions;  (b)  conducting  adminis tractive  operations  at  the 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  particularly  the  mailing  of  business 
documents,  such  as  purcha.se  orders,  contracts,  and  vouchers,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  services  and  supply  activities  performed  by  the  Center; 
and  (c)  conducting  the  research  program  of  the  Pla.nt,  Soil,  and  Nutrition 
Laboratory  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  and  tha. b  on  agricultural  problems  of 
Alaska. 


■\ '  V" 


\ 
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SPECIAL  RESEARCH  FUHD,  DEPARTMEI^T  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Appropriation  Act,  19^8  . . . .  ;|j>l,203,000 

Budget  estimate,  19^9 . . . . . .  1,230,000 

Increase,  19l|-9  . . . . . .  •  /  -  27,000 


SUM'iARY  OF  INCREiiSES  AND  DECREASES,  19i;9 


For  replacement  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  equipment 

at  special  research  laboratories  . .....a  /  $  17,000 

For (Construction  of  a  seed  and  equipment  storage 

building  at  the  Soybean  Laboratory  . . . ....,  /  5,000 

For  construction  of  an  incinerator  for  disposing  of 

carcasses  at  the  Animal  Disease  Laboratory  .'. . .  •*•  r  5,000 

For  construction  of  a  building  at  the  Poultry  Laboratory 
to  provide  additional  space  for  experimental  birds  - 

needed  in  the  breeding  program . . . .  /  23,000 

Discontinuance  of  projects  concerned  with  research  on 

special  problems  basic  to  agriculture  . . .  -  23,000 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

I9kl 

19^9 

Increase  or 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

Decrease 

1.  Special  research 

laboratories  in 
major  agricul- 

78 1  Q2Q 

t  788  200 

0  POO 

/$50,Q00  (1) 

2o  Special  research 

pro j Rets  ......... 

U82,526 

393,800 

570,000 

-  25,000  (2) 

3.  A-dmini  strati  on  of 

payments  to 

States  under 

Title  I,  Bank- 
.  hea.d- Jones  A.ct ... . . 

25,900 

■  2^,000 

■2U,000 

Unobligated  balance.. 

5,011 

-  - 

■  -  - 

-  - 

Total  available... 

i,295,'3SS“ 

1,203,000 

1,230,000-- 

/  27,000 

Transferred  from 

. .  . - 

"Exportation  and 

domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 
Department  of 

• 

-  102,366 

Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate 

1,195,000 

1,203,000 

1,230,000 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREiiSES 
A  net  increase  of  |)27,000,  composed  of; 

(l)  An  increase  of  03Q>QQ-0  for  special  research  regi-onal  laborato  ries, 
as  follows; 

(a)  4^17,000  for  replacement  of  'worn-out  equipment. 


During  the  •war,^  expenditures  for  equipment  at  the  special 
research  regional  laboratories  were  greatly  curtailed^  and 
since  the  close_  of  hostilities  the  increased  costs  of  other 
operating  items  have  made  it, impossible  to  replace  the  back¬ 
log  of  worn-out  equipment.  The  requested  increase  will 
provide  only  for  replacing  the  most  urgent  equipment  items 
in  this  backlogc 

The  situation  is  illustrated  by  a  comparison-  of  average 
obligations  for  equipment  under  the  entire  Special  Research 
Fund  for  pre-war  years  and  subsequent  years,  as  follows; 

Average  annual  obligations  for  equipment,  fiscal  years; 

1939’^19U2,  inclusive  4>92;833 

19U3“19il-7i  inclusive  29^294 

Proper  equipment  is  essential  for  effective  conduct  of  the 
work  at  special  research  regional  laboratories.  The  necessity 
for  making  frequent  repairs  to  old  equipment  results  in  undue 
costs  and  in  delays  that  hamper  the  research  programo 

The  increase  of  4’17jOOO  is  estimated  as  follows; 

Year  Item  Estimated 

Being  Replaced  Net  Cost  After 
Laboratory  and  Item  Yiias  Obtained  ■  Turn-in 


. -  Pasture  Laboratory,,  State 

.  College,  Pa7; ~ 

1  Pick-up  truck  .  193^ 

1  Garden  tractor,  attachments  .  1937 


Soybean  Laboratory 


/I 


U  Pick-up  trucks  (for  use  at 
Raleigh,  N.C.;  Ames,  ToWa 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  and 
Columbus,  Ohio) 


9 


800 

300 

1,100 


1936 


3,300 
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(b) 


Year  Item 
Being  Replaced 
Vfos  Obtained 


•Estimated 
Net'  Cost  After 
Turn-in 


Vegetable  Laboratory, 
Charleston j  S.  C* 


1  1-1/2  ton  truck 

1936 

1,900 

1  Duirip  truck 

1940 

2,000 

1  Pick-up  truck 

I9h0 

900 

1  Tractor,  wheel  type 

1938 

1,100 

1  Tractor,  track  type 

1936 

3,200 

1  Pump  motor 

19^0 

•  500 

1  Heavy  disk 

1936 

i+oo 

1  Seed  drill,  adth 

fertilizer  attachment- 

1936  , 

325 

6  Cultivators 

1936 

13 

1  Compressor 

•  1937 

100 

1  Refrigeration  unit 

19i40 

300 

2  Crop  dusters 

1936 

150 

1  Sprayer 

1938 

h30 

1  Calculator 

1937 

500 

1  Plow,  tractor-type 

1936  , 

200 

Irrigation  pipe 

500 

i;^5j000  for  a  storage  building  at  the  Soybean  Laboratory,  Urbana, 


Illinois 


The  ^Soybean  Laboratory  has  urgent  'need  for  a  building  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  45^000  for  storing  seed  of  breeding  stocks 
developed  at  the  Laboratory,  storing  tools  and  equipment,  and 
providing  space  for  constant- temperature  "chambers  and  seed- 
cleaning  machinery.  It  is  planned  that  the  building  would  be 
of  knock-doiAm  steel  construction,  with  dimensions  32  feet  by 
56  feet.  The  University  of  Illinois  has  expressed  willing¬ 
ness  to  make  land  available  for  erection  of  this  removable 
buil-ding,  as  well  as  necessary  facilities. 

At  present,  soybean  seed  stocks  and  equipment  must  be  stored 
wherever  space  can  be  found  on  the  South  Fam  of  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  situation  is  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  station  officials  have  suggested  several  times 
that  the  Laboratory  erect  a  'storage  building  to  meet  its 
needs.  Seed  stocks  now  have  to  be  removed  from  the  various 
buildings  in  which  they  are  stored  to  the  chemical  laboratory 
for  weighing  and  packeting.  This  procedure  is  very  undesir¬ 
able  to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  chemical  laboratory  as 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  dirt  from  becoming  a  major  problem. 

Estimated  costs  of  ' ,^00  for  materials  f qr^this  building  and 
^1,500  for  erection,  grading,  etc.,  are  based  on  ijifqrmation 
supplied  by  the  University  of  Illinois.  As  a  building  would 
be  located  on  University  land,  construction  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  contract  with  the  University. 
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(c)  for  an  incinerator  at  the  -Animal  Disease  Laboratory, 
Auburn,  Ala bama 

Research  at  the  Animal  Disease  Laboratory  is  concerned  with 
infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  of  cattle.,  At  the  present 
time  there  are  no  adequate  means  of  disposing  of  carcasses 
of  cattle  and  small  animals  infected  with  various  diseases 
and  parasites.  Practically  all  available  space  for  burial 
has  been  used.  If  not  properly  disposed  of,  the  carcasses 
are  a  source  of  danger  to  livestock  of  the  Laboratory  and 
.the  State  College* 

The  most  effective  means  of  disposing  of  diseased  carcasses 
is  by  cremation,  and  an  incinerator  is  urgently  neededa  The 
cost  of  an  incinerator  adequate  to  handle  several  large  car¬ 
casses  each  week  is  estimated  at  based  on  local 

building  costs.  It  is  planned  that  construction  would  be 
done  by  contract. 

(d)  ;;j,23,000  for  a  poultry  house  at  the  Poultry  Laboratory,  East 
Lansing,  Mchigan 

A  poultry  house  is  required  to  provide  additional  space  for 
experimental  birds  used  in  the  breeding  program  to  develop 
strains  of  poultry  resistant  to  the  disease  avian  lymphoma¬ 
tosis  (fowl  paralysis)*  This  disease  is  the  most  serious 
one  affecting  the  poultry  industry,  causing  tremendous 
annual  losses. 

The  Laboratory's  breeding  program  has  been  exceptionally 
productive  within  the  limitations  of.  space  available  for 
maintaining  breeding  lines.  Additional  space  is  necessary 
in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  breeding  lines  available 
for  selection  of  resistant  strains  for  release  to  poultrymen* 

A  one  story  building  is  planned,  to  consist  of  a  center 
section  20'  x  23’,  providing  space  for  feed  and  records,  and 
two  wings,  26’  X  65’  each,  for  housing  birds.  The  building, 
of  cinderblock  and  frame  construction,  will  be  erected  by 
contract. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue. the  increase  of  ;ip50,000  for  special  re¬ 
search  laboratories  in  subsequent  years  to  provide. for  improvement 
and  maintenance  of  physical  facilities,  for  replacement  of  worn-out 
equipment,  and  for  operating  costs  in  connection  with  certain 
phases 'of  the  research  program,  such  as  maintaining  a  larger  number 
of  breeding  lines  at  the  Poultry  Laboratory,  and  accelerating  the 
testing  of  inbred  lines  developed  at  the  Swing  Laboratory* 

(2)  A  de  crease  of  $23,000  for  research  projects,  vdiich  will  be  met  by 

discontinuing  projects  concerned  with  research  on  special  agricultural 
problems.  ,  , 
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CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  mth  brac¬ 
kets)  : 

***of  which  amount  ,200T  vQ53 shall  be  available  for 

the  maintenance  and  operation  of  research  laboratories  and 
facilities  in  the  major  agricultural  regions  provided  for  by 
section  Ii.  of  said  Act,  including  not  to  exceed  ^23,000  for 
construction  of  a  poultry  house  at  the  r eg icnal  poultry 
laboratory.  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

This  change  in  language  inserts  a  provision  for  construction  of  a 
poultry  house  at  the  Poultry  Laboratory,'  East  Lansing,  NIichigan,  to 
provide  additional  space  for  experimental  birds  used  in  the  breeding 
program  to  develop  strains  of  poultry  resistant  to  the  disease  avian 
lymphomatosis  (fowl  paralysis). 

ITEinZATION  OF  ESTIIIATES 

A\ppropriation;  Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of  Agriculture 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Budget 

Increase  (/) 

Item 

Estimate, 

Estimate, 

or 

1948 

1949 

Decrease (-) 

01,203,000 

s)l,230,000 

/  $27,000 

1,203,000 

1,230,000 

/  27,000 

Obligations  1 

Dy  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  servioes 

0  982.500 

&  964.000 

-  $18,500 

02  Travel  . . . 

20,300 

19,800 

500 

03  Transportation  of  things  ..... 

3>900 

3,900 

2  QOO 

2  QOO 

••  mm 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ...» 

c.  j  y\j\j 

18,900 

c.  f  y\j\j 

18,900 

-  - 

06  Printing  and  binding  . . 

3,500 

3,500 

-  - 

07  Other  contractual  services  ... 

38,600 

39,100 

/  500 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . 

110,000 

107,400 

2,600 

09  Equipment  . . . 

22,400 

37.500 

/  15.100 

10  Lands  and  structures  . . . 

-  - 

33,000 

/  33,000 

Grand  total  obligations  ...... 

1,203,000 

» 

k 

1,230,000 

/  27,000 

.i 


STATUS  OF  PROCtRAM 


Section  4,  title  I  ,  of  tt.e’  Bankhead-Jone  s;  Act  (approved  June  29,  ,  1935) 
provides -that  the,  Speaial, 'research -f.\md -shall  be  available  for: 

(a)  the  establishment  and  mainfenanhe  of  research  laboratories 
and  facilities  in  major  agricultural  regions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  prosecution  of  research  at  such  laboratories; 

(b)  special  research 'projects  approved  by  the  Secretai-’y  of 
Agricul t’-'.re  and  conducted  by  s’uch  agencies  of  the  Department 

■  of  Agriculture  as'  the  Secretary  ma  designate  or  establish; 
and 

(c)  administration  of  provisions  of  the  Act  authorizing  payments 
to  States,  Ka'wair,  Alaska,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  research  to  be 
conducted  by  agribulturai  experim,ent  stations.: 


Section  1  of  the' Act  as  reenacted  by  Section  iO(d)  of  the' Act  of 
August  14,  1946/  specifies  that  the  work  conducted  under  the  Special 
Ress  wrch  Fund  shall  be  "research  into  la.v/s  and  principles  underlying 
basic  problems  of  agriculture  ih  its  broadest  aspect's;  research  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  the  quali-t^  of,  and-  the  development  of  now  and 
j.mproved' method  s'  of  production  'of,  distribution  of,  and  new  and  extend¬ 
ed  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commoditi es '  and  bj'products  and 
manufactures  'thereof;  and  research  relating  to  the  conservtition, 
developraent ,  and  use  of  land  and  water  resources  for  agricultural 
purposes," 


Special  Rese.arch 


Laboratories  in  Major  Agricultural  Regions ; , 


Nine  regional  laboratories  have  been  established  under  the  provisions, 
of  Sections  1  .and  4  of  the  Bankhead-J  )nos  Act'  of  June  29,  1935,  to 
provide  a  joint  Department ' and  State  experiment  station  attack  on 
problems  of  regional  or  national  scope.  These  regional  laboratories,, 
which  were  established  and  are  conduct'ed  in  .each  case  with  the  oo- 
oporation  and  participation  of  the  State  agricultural  exper'meht 
stations  in.  the  respective  regions,  .  serve  as  focal  centers  for  regional 
coordination  and  cooperation  on  research  in  the  subjects  under  study 
by  the  lab  or  at  brie  s .  The  iTOrk  of  the  laboratories  is.  centered  es¬ 
pecially  upon  phases',  of.  'the  probleia  'under  s-tudy  I'/hich  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  for  an  individual  State  or  a  group  of  States  to 
undertake. 

The  allotments  made  to  Special  R*esearch  Fund  Regional  Laboratories 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947  and  the  estimated  allotments  for  -the  fiscal 
yeo.rs  1948  and  1949,  are’-'-as  follows:  ■  . 
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. Laboratory 

Location 

rEstimated 
Allotment :  Allotment 
.1947..  ?  1948  , 

Estimated 

Allotm.ent 

1949 

1.  Regional  Vegetable 

Charleston, 

Breeding  Laboratory 

S.  C. 

■1  .76,000.  76,000 

o 

o 

CD 

CO 

CO 

2.  Regional  Pasture 

Sta.te  College, 

.... ....  : 

Research  Laboratory 

Pa.  .  . 

.68 >200  :  6.8,200 

69,300 

3,  Regional  Soybean 

Urbo.na,  ■.  . 

Laboratory 

Illinois  .. 

.  96,900  96,900 

105,200 

4,  Regional  Swine 

Breeding  Laboratory 

Arne  s ,  I  ov/a  ^  . 

■  66,700.:;  .66,700 

66,700 

5,  Regional  Sheep 

: 

Breeding  Laboratory 

Dubois,  Idaho.. 

.66,000  ■;  66,000. 

66,000 

6,  Regional  Animal 
Diseas'3  Laboratory 

Auburn,  Ala., 

■  69,600  :  69,600 

74,600  ,  . 

7,  Regional  Laboratory 
for  Improvement  of 
Viability  in  Po’.iltry 

East  Lansing, 
Michigan  ,  r 

120,600...:  120,600 

14i;.600 

8.  Regional  ..Salinity 

Riverside, 

; 

Lab  or  at  ary 

California  . 

104,.6C0.  1Q4,600 

104,600 

9,  Regional  Laboratory 

V  ■  .  .  .  . ; 

for  Research  into  the 
Relation 'of  Soils  to 
Plant,  Animal,  and 
Human  Nutrition 

Ithaca,  il.  Y. 

116,600  :  116,600 

116,600 

Total  Availa'bl’e 

785,200  r  785, 200- 

■83  5,200  ■ 

The  following  are  examples  of  progress  mride  .and  work  conducted. at  each 
of  the  laboratories,  during  the  fiscal  ;)'ea.r .  1947:,  , 

Regional  Vegetable  Breeding  .LaboratorVjy  located  at  Charie sbon_, 

South  C.'^rolina:  .  .  ,  ,  .  ..  ,  ,  , 

General  Objective:  .To  obtain  through  fundamental  re  .search  basic  in-  , 
formation  ,pr,3requi site  to  effi  ciept  and  .orderly,  b re odin,g,,cf  ...improved 
vegetables  for  the  southeastern  rogionj  and  to  prchuco  through.  ^ 
selection  and  breeding,. n-ow  <Q-nd,, improved  vegetable  vari.eti  es  n.nd  breed¬ 
ing  stocks;  to  correlate  this  research  as  far  as  possible  vnth  State 
research;and  to  aid  in  insuring  that  the  results  may  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  region.  .  , 

The  form  of  male  sterility  found  in  a  earrot  plant  in-1946.vras  proved 
to  be  an  hereditary  condition.  By  taking  advantage  of  this  discovery 
it  may  be  possible  to  develop  hybrid  vigor  in  carrots  so  that  larger 
yields  of  mor.,';  uniform  roots  per  acre  will  be  produced. 
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Feur  outstanding  lines  of  poas  have  been  reported  on- favorably  by 
cooperating  state  stations  and  seedsmen.  These  lines  will  be  in¬ 
creased  for  further  widely  distributed  tests  and  for  possible  re¬ 
lease  as  varietijs* 

Six  strains  of  snap  beans,  some  of  v/hich  are  resistant  to  common  bean 
mosaic,  bacterial  blight,  and  mildov:,  v/ore  sent  to  seedsmen  and  others 
for  tests  during  bhe  fiscal  year  1947, 

Several  new  lines  of.  tanatoes  are  ready  for  commercial  trials.  During 
the  course  of  these  investiga.ti on  s  stocks  of  tomatoes  have  been  -ass-embled 
that  have  separate  resistance  to  eight  important  diseases.  Progress 
is  mo.de  o.!''.ch  year  t oi'/ard,. combining  as  many  of  these  desirable  qualiti-es;  • 
into  one  type  as  possible.  Somo  of  the,  1946  selections  combine  attrac¬ 
tive  commercial  type  fruits  vd.th  some  degree  of  resistance  to  collar 
rot,  early  blight,  late  blight,  leafmold,  and  fusarium  v/ilt. 

Regional  Pasture  Research  Laboratory ,  loca.ted  at  State  College, 
Pennsylvania;  -  , .  , 

General  Obicctivo:  To  obtain  through  basic  r-.^ search  facts  and 
material  applicable  in  pasture  inprovoment  throughout  the  hortheastern 
States.  To  rol.ato  this  research  to  arcdi' ■crc'ordina'te  '  it  with  other  re- 
SG''-rch  in  this  region,,  conducted  by  var.iou  s 'S  tp^te  agri.ci^l  t  ural  experi¬ 
ment  stations,  ■,,''hich  aims  at  the  imrpovemont  and  bettor  manap’cment 
of  pastures.  To  aid  in  the ,  development,  of  methods  wher-eby  the 
results  and  materials  of  thi.s.  research  may  be  .fnlly  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture,  in  the  L or the-a stern  States, 

A  regional  tost  for  determining  the  meri.t  of  breeding  matorio.!  ^vas 
initiated  during  the  fiscal  ■  yoa.r- 1947.  Clones  of  plant  material  vrero 
supplied  to  Gooporr'.ting  Stf-.to  agri cviltur"-.  1  G:pporimient  stations  as 
follows:  Massachusetts,  170  clones  of  bromegrass  and  81  clones  of 
orchard  grass;  Nerr  Jersey,  ,18  clones  of  orchard  grass;  New  York, 

173  clonos  of  brom.egrass,  284  clones  of'  or'chard ■  gras s ,  and  -30  clones 
of  Ladino  clover;  Rhode  Islo.nd,'  163,  clonos  of  orchard  grass  and  50 
clonos  of  Ladino,  clover, 

A  now  strain  of  Eontuclcy  blu-p grass  .developed  by  the  laboratory  in  co- 
oporation  with  the  Pon.nsylvania  sb'.tion  has  n  orformed  satisfactorily 
in  GorcparativG  trinls  .at  other  stations  in  the  Northep.stern  region 
and  is  being  incliadod  in  variotal  trials  at  a  number  of  North  Centra  1  -  . 

agricultural  experiment  s'tationa.'b'Seed  of  the  no-'w  strain  is  being  - 
inc.-oasG  by  the  laboratory,.,. 

An  orchard  grass  -  Ladino  clover  pr sture,  f or  the  second  successive 
year  has  outyioldod  Kentucky  bluograss  -  white  .clover,  under  com.- 
parablo  conditions,  in  pasture  management  experiments  in  which  milk¬ 
ing  cows  wore  usod  to  measure  the  resul'‘:s,.  By  proper  grazing 
managoment,  orchard'  grass  -  Ladino  will  produce  sati  sfa.ctory  pastu 'O 
during  July  and  August,  ’-men  blucgrass  -  vdiito  clover  is  usually 
unsati s factory. 
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The  resvilts  of  po.sture  renovr.tion  oxperirfEnts  have  been  so  striki'ng 
that  extension  agronomists  and  others  nro  actively  encouraging 
farmers  to  improve  their  pastures  by  methods  developed  in.bhis 
research. 

A;  Kentucky  strain  of  rod  clover  (Konland).  vfas  found,  over  a  peripd  of 
three  years  in  a  disease  nursery,  to  be  aupGrior  to  moat  comraercial 
strains  of  this  croi)  in  'stand  sixrvival,  disoaso  resistance,  and  re¬ 
covery  following  clipping. 

Regional  Soybean  ’  Laboratory ,  located  at  Urbana,’Illinoisi- 

General  Objective!  To,  obtain  through  fuudam.orrbal '  research  basic 
inf  ormation  ,prorequis  ite  to  efficient  and  orderly  brooding  of  im¬ 
proved  soybean  var ietic, s  5 •  t o  produce  through  brooding  and  selection 
improved  varieties  and  strains  of  soybeans  for  industrial  utiliza.t ion; 
and  to  develop  varieties  of  soybeans  resistant  to  disoaso;  raid  to 
correlate  this  research  as  far  as  practicable  vdth  the  work  of  the 
State  agricultural  oxperfeent  stations  in  the  region  apd  to  odd  in 
inspiring  that  the  results  of  the  reseoirch  may  bo  of  greatest  benefit 
to  agriculture,  ,  -r 

"Hawkeye”, ■  a  new,  early  variety  of  so yb 0 an  wx s  nam'.. d  during  „thc  yo.'.r. 
This  noiv  variety.’  is  more  erect,  yields  more,  and'  has  a  higher  oil 
content  then  any  other  comracrcial  variety  of  a  similar  m.aturity.  It 
is  adapted'  to  the  northern  half  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iov;a,  ■ 
one  of  tho:  mapor  soybean  producing  areas..  From.  15  bushels  of  seed 
planted  in  1946,  .the  laboratory  and  tho  cooperating  state  agricultural 
experiment  sta,tions  have  produced  enough  seed  to  .grc.'VV  3,000  acres  u 
in  1947.  This  rate  ■  of  increase  v/ill  put  Hawkoyo  into  c  orareorcial  pro¬ 
duction  in  1948,  only  10  years  after  the  original  cross  was  made.  In 
tho  past  many  now  crop  varie'l:ies  '-have  required  15  to  20  years  to 
reach  this  stage,  i  .  ;  , 

t  • 

The  Lincoln  variety  of  soybean  in  1946,  four  ye-irs  -after  its  rolcasc, 
produced  oyer  half  the  soybo.ans  in  the  United  .Sdatos .  In  some  of  the 
major  producing  states  as  much  a.s  75  percent,  of  the  soybean.-,  aero, ago 
is  planted  to  the  Lincoln  variety.  Tho  additional  oil  produced  by 
tiis  variety,  compared  to  the,  varieties  .it  has  replaced,  is  helping 
materially  to  reli'ovo  tie  present  sh6rt.ag'd  of.  fats  and  oils. 

The  variety  C.  -II.  S.  has  been  found,  over  a  thro  .--ye.ar*  period,  to  be 
resistant  to  the  disease,  bacterial  pustulp.  Crosses  have  been  made 
between  this  variety  and  locally  adagjtod.  varieties-  in  a  program  to 
produce  disoaso  resistant  varieties.  Preliminary  results  indicc.to 
that  it  will  ,  bo  possible  to  develop  a-. variety  f;or. ,  the  ^Hdwest  with  re- 
si  stance  to  the  bacterial’ pustule  di sGasG’''a,r!.d 'Vith  sa.ti  sfactory 
agronomical  and '  c  hemi  cal  characteristics,';' . , 
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Regional  Swin-o  ■'■Breed.-in.fy -Labcrn.'tory ^  lobato'd'af  Amos,  Ibvla.  ^ 

Gonoral  Objective!  Tho  impro'vomont  of  swino  through  tho  application 
af  breeding  methods* 

Cooperative  breeding  projects  are  being  conducted  at  the  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  hoPraska,  Oklahoma  and  b/isconsin 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Projects  coordinated  with  the  basic 
project  of  the  Laboratory  are  in  progress  at  the  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
South  Daifota  stations.  The  breeds  of  swine  included  in  herds  in  the 
cooperative  study  are:  Poland  China,  Duroc-Jer soy,  Hampshire,  Danish- 
L^ndraoe,  Chester  ViThito,  Minnesota  No,  1,  and  banish  Landracc  x 
Duroc- Jor soy ,  Approximately  914  litters  w'orc  produced  in  1946  and 
a  similar  number  arc  expected  in  1947. 

The  Minnesota  No,  1  breed,  based  on  a  foundation  cross  of  tho  Danish- 
Landrace  and  Tamv/orth  breeds  is  novr  used  in  approximately  80  farm 
herds.  It' is  cstimrLt'od  that  more  than  800  boars  of  this  breed  vrero 
used’  in  farm  herds  during  the  fall  of  1946,^  ..Approximately.  60,000 
pigs  marketed  in  1947  vri.ll  carry  blood  of  the"  Minnesota  No,  1  breed. 

Farmer’^  .  used  about-  150  boars  of  other  lines  in  the  .laboratory  program 
in  the  fall  of -1946  and  approximately  200  sows,  of  .various  linos  vtojt'o 
supplied  to  farmers  b^nd'  other  cooporators  for 'trial  .during;,.t he  year. 

Inherently  rapid  deposition  of  fat  o.nd  low  fc.ed  requirqmen.t s  per  unit 
of  gain  appear-  to  be 'caused  by  tho  same  genetic  factors.  There  is 
also  some  evidence  that  the  tendency  for  poor  suckling  ability  in 
sows  is  caused  by  the  same  factors.  Selection  of  future  breeding' 
animals  at  about  four  m.onths  of  age,  before  heritable  differences  in 
fa.t  depositions  are  fully  expressed,  tends  to  overcom.e  the  indirect 
selection  for  fatter  carcasses  that  occurs  when  aninals  aro  chosen'  'i 
at  later  stages  of  development. 

Inbreeding  depresses  the  expression  of  functional  characters  such  as 
productivity,  survival,  and  rate  of  growth  in  swine.  Single  crosses 
of  inbred. lines  usually  restore  losses  in  functional  characters 
re  suiting,  from  inbreeding.  Crosses  of  throe  or  more  lines  in  some 
cas.es  produce  increases  of  as  much  as  150  percent  for  litter  weights 
at  six  months  of  age  over  noninbrod  purebred  swine.  Inbred  boars 
of  selected  lines  have  produced  favorable  results  where  comparisons 
have  boon  ..made  bctv/c.en.  lit  ter  s -by  inbred  and  noninbrod  purebred  . 
bears.  These  incroa se s'' are  rather  small,  usually  ranging  up  to 
10  percent  for  weight  of''litters  at  six  months  of  age,  Bbars  pro¬ 
duced  by  crossing  two  or  more  inbred  lines  may  prove  to  bo  more 
valuable  for  crQs.sing  vvith  outbred  sows  than  are  tlie  inbred  boars. 
Proper  appraisal  of  these  methods  of  breeding  cannot  be  mqde ' until 
more  extens ive  :  trials  are  oempleted,  *  . 


.Q-eneral  013.1  ective;  ,  The  development  of  sheen  for  western  ranges 
superior  in  hardiness,  yield  and  quality  of  wool  and  lamhs  produced, 

A  selection  index  based  on  correlations  between  yaricus  weanling  traits  of 
2,183  range  Rambouillet  lambs  has  proven  most  valuable  in  selection  of 
ram  lambs  for  possible  fixture  use,. 

Size  has  been  shown  to  have  a  pronounced  influence  upon  scpres  for 
body  type  and  condition,  ’’''eaning  v;eight  was  found  to  be  Tpsitively 
but  not  strongly  related  to  length  of  staple  and  development  of  neck 
folds.  The  gentic  correlation  between  staple  length  and  neck,  folds 
v/as  such  that  it  gave  factual,  evidence  to  the  popular  belief  among' 
sheep  breeders  that  increased  smoothness  results  '  in  increased 
length  of  staple. 

These  correlations  when  properly  tested  under  practical  conditions 
will  sen'p  as,  a  basis  for  guiding  sheep'men  in  t  he  selection  of  re- 
_placement  rams  and  ev/es  for  the  improvement  of  their  flocks. 

Marked  improvem.Gnt  has  been  made  in  methods  for  estimating  semen 
quality  and  in  predicting  fetility  of  rams  from  semen  quality.  This 
^inf«irmation  is  greatly  increasing  the  Laboratory's  ability  to  select 
rams  of  high  fertility, 

Regional  Animal  Disease  Laboratory,  located  at  Auburn,  Alabama, 

General  Objective;  To  develop  m^ethods  of  controlling  certain  diseases 
and  parasites  for  which  practical  m^easures  have  not  been  devised. 

Internal  Parasites.  Calves  grazing  for  six  weeks  on  pastures  previously 
contaminated  by  cattle  picked  up  more  stomiach  worms  than  did  lambs  graz¬ 
ing  simxiltaneously  on  the  same  pastures.  When  calves  and  lambs  v.;ere 
grazed  on  pastures  previously  contaminated  by  sheep,  the  lambs  picked 
up  more  stomach  worms  than  did  the  calves.  Ihese  results  demonstrate 
that  parasites  are  rath-r  specific  in  their  preference  for  anim^als. 

This  finding  refutes  a  long  established  belief  that  sheep  cannot  be 
ra.ised  in  southern  areas  because  cattle  parasites  have  contaminated 
the  pastures.  '  ,  . 

The  use  of  pheno.thiaz ine  as  an.  anthelmiintic  was  continued.  The  drug 
was  given  as  a  drench  each  month  at  the  rate  of  20  grams  per  100  lbs. 
of  liveweight,  .  Over  a  p-riod  of  10  months,  fecal  examinations  and 
postmortem  findings  revealed  that  of  the  two  species  most  prevalent 
in  the  herd,  the  treatment  controlled  the  stomach  worm,  Haemochus 
contortus.  but  did  not  materially  reduce  the  n-umber  of  intestinal 
ro'undworms,  Cpoperia  punctata,  J^n  view  o'f  the  fact  that  the  latter 
species  is  quite  harmful  and  of  common  occurrence,  the  need  for 
development  of  effective  medicinal  or  other  control  is  indicated. 
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Bovine  Goccidiosis.  Studies  on  the  longevity  of  oocysts  of  bovine 
Goccidia  on  plots  from.r;hich  infected  calves  had  boon  renovod,  shovired 
th^'.t  normal  appoaring-  oocysts  could  be  recovered  as  long  as  seven 
months  after  removal  of  tho  ■  animr.  1  s .  The  results  doomonstrato  that 
doferrod  grazinr  alone  cannot  bo  depended  upon  to  rid  an  infected 
area  of  coccidia#  .  ■  ' 

A  tost  and  slaughter  method  of  control  and  eradication  of  Johne's 
disease  v/hich  includes-  removal  of  animals  reacting  to  the  diagnostic 
agent,  jphnin,  fr-om  the  herd,  institution  of  sanitary  measures  on 
the  farm,  and  raising  the  young  stock  away  from  the-  older  animals 
is  giving  oncoura.ging  results  in  sever txl  herds  in  which  ov-rners  are 
cooperating  with  the  laboratory.  Experiments  shovf  that  considerable 
im.provement  is  needed  to  make  the  diagnostic  agent  more  specific 
in  its  reactions. 


Region-al  Laboratory  for  Improvement  of  Viability  in  Poultry,  located 
at  East  Lansing,  Michigano 

General  Objectivo;  To  determine  the  oa.usative  agent  or  agents  re¬ 
sponsible  for  l;/mphomatosis,  to.  develop  control  procedure  s'  based  on 
pathology,;  genetics,  management,  -  and..-. nutrition,  and  to  discover  pro¬ 
phylactic  -techniques  f  or  .  prevention  a-nd 'control ,  Thi  s.  di  seaso  is 
ono  of  the  mos-b*  serious  .dipenises  affe.ctin'g  poultry,  and  causes  large 
annual  losses*.  -  ■ 

Breeding-  for  resistance  to  the  disease  ha. s  been  quite  successful. 

The  mortality  from  l;^'mphomatosi s  of  the  seven  susceptible  linos  of 
638  birds  hatched  in  1946  amounted  to  27  percent  at  the  ti  'e  they 
were  30  0  days  of  a-ge«  ■•During  the  s-amo  period  the  mortality  of  490 
birds  of  the  seven  resis’tant  linos  was  13..  percent.  Both  the  resistant 
and  susceptible  were  hatched  and  raised  together,  so  that  other  -than 
breeding  all  birds  vrore  giv.3n  'bhe  ssjae -  opportunity’ to  contract  the 
disease.  The  iiiformation  "^h at  sel o  ct^  oi  f or  resDS-tanco  can  reduce 
mortality  from  Ijonphom-at o s i s  has  been  widely  adopted  bj-'-  mf-.ny  of  the 
most  advanced  pedigree  breeders  of  chickens.  .Since  such  breeders 
produce  and  widely  distribute  hatching  eggs,  chicks  and  breeding 
stock,  they  h.'-.vo  made  o,.  material  contributiqi  to  the  reduction  in 
the  general  mortality  from  tlie  disease. 

SusGoptib 1 e  stock s  of  chickens  in  an  isolated  pen  have  remained  free 
of  tho  disease  for  over  1800  days.  V/hen  representative  brothers  and 
sisters  of  these  free  chickens  were  placed  vnth  an  infected  population 
all  of  them  diod -before  600  days  of  ago,  and  57  percent  showed  evidence 
of  lymphomatosis  in  post  mortem. 

Tumors  from,  certain  cases  of  vigceral  lymphomatosis  h;ive- boon  found 

to  be  transpl.o.ntable.  It  was  found  th '.t  12 -.of  16  tumors  from  cases 
of  naturally  occurring  visceral  lymphom.atosl.,s,  wore  successfully-: 
transplanted.  From  eight  of  those  tumors  cell  suspensions  v/qro 
developed  that  have  decreased  tho  incubation  period  so  that  transfers 
could  be  made  in  5  to  15  days  and  a  high  mortality  of  recipients 
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’vas  obtcained  in  1  to  4  v/eeks.  This  development  ha  s '  mat-Gn-ial-ly  -sp-ocded 
up  the  study  of  the  visceral  form  of  lymphomatosiso 

Regional  Salinity  L.ahq;pat ory ,  located'  at  Riverside,  California. 

Goner'''!  Qb joctive ;  Tq  obtain  through  basic  reso''rch  information  ■'srith 
respect  to  (ij  ^e  reactions  of  crop  plants  and  the  soil  to  the 
'^ov;ral  salt  constituents  at  various  cone ontrat io.h.5  in  both  artificia-1 
and  natural  solutions;  (2)  the  deleterious  symptoms  of  crop  plants  -■  ■ 
resulting  from  these  various  salt  constituents;  (3)  the  am.ount  of 
water  which  should  be  applied  to  soils  to  avoid  harmfi,',!  salt  concen¬ 
trations;  (4)  the  trend  of  salinity  conditions  in  several  areas  -I'/horo 
such  problems  exist;  and  (s)  the  practical  application  of  the  lab¬ 
oratory  findings  on  the  reaction  of  crop  plants  under  known  and  con¬ 
trolled  field  conditions* 

Reclamation  of  hlkali  soils.  Artif lclal.ly...alkai.i.ni-.ze-d  soil-  plots- 
are  being  studied  to  determine  if  reclamation  can  b'e  accoiiplished 
with  economically  feasible  amounts  of  gypsum.  Alfalfa  was  planted 
in  the  plots  and  preliminary  rosults  indicate  (l)  it  is  impossible-’- ■ 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  stand  on  the  alkali  plots  to  v/hich  no  gypsum 
was  added;  (2)  yields  of  alfalfa  un'dor  4  and  22  tons  per  acre  appli¬ 
cations  xvorc  not  signifi cccntly  differont;  (o)  when'  gypsum  v/as  applied 
at  the  rate  of  2  tons  per  acre  yields  ivere  slightly  greater  under  rovr 
applications  than  when  broadcast;  (4)  all  gypsum  applications  raarkedly 
increased  the  rate  of  infiltration  of  water;  and  ( 5;  tbe  presence 
of  o.lfalf«.  improved  soil  structure  and.  the  infiltration  rate  of  the 
soil. 

A  new  method  was  developed  by  the  La.boratory  for  artificially  creo.t- 
ing  a  saline  or  alkali  soil  for  studying  the  salt  toler.ance  of  plrnts. 
Carefully  prepared  o.nd  leveled  soil  plots  are  basin-irrigated  xYith 
vmter  of  the  desired  salinity.  By  this  method,  the.  soil  plots  can 
be  brought  to  a  rather  uniform  degree  of  salinity.  Using  the  above 
method  15  legumes  W-;re  to'^ted  in  soil  .  containing  0.2  percent  sodiihi 
chloride  oh  a  dry  soil  basis,  IJhite  sweet  clover,^  Birdsfoot  trefoil, 
'^.nd  yellow  mYcet  clover  shov/ed  a  very  good  salt  tolerance,  the  v;hite 
sweet  clover  being  somewhat  superior  to  the  yellow.  Hubam  clover 
and  Cicer  millo/otch  v/ero  fairly  s^lt  toler<ant,  ,  but  alsike  clover, 
strawberry  clover,  Ladino  clover,  and  IVhite  Dutch  clover  had  poor  . 
salt  tolerance,.  .  .  ■  -  .  . ,  . ^  . 

Four  common  forage  grasses  were  planted  in  large  contcLine  's  filled 
v/ith  soil  variably  adjusted  as  to  salt  content  by  six-inch  layers 
from  zero-salt  in  the  surface  layer  to  0o25  percent  iti  the  bottom 
layer.  Roots  of  these  grasses  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  check 
containers  to  which  no  salt  had  been  added.  Root  development  v:as 
sparse  in  the  more  saline  layers  of  the  experimental  containers. 
Perennial  rye  gra'^s  showed  the  highest  degree  of  development  and 
smooth  br^megrass  the  least. 
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U,  S.  Plant,  Soil  and  ^'^utrit\on  Laboratory,  loco-ted  at  Ithaca, 
Novr  York. 


G-enoral  Objcctivo:.  To  obtain  throuf^h  bo.sic  resorrch  facts  regarding 
tho  offocts  upon  plant  nutrition  of  various  minerp.l  eloments  .and 
gro /th  factors  in  the  soil  and  through  plants  used  as  food  the  effect 
of  these  elements  and  factors  on  animal  and  human>i:.nutrition. 


Y i  t  ami  n  c  '^n t  on t  o  f  ■  p  o  tat  o  o  s » 
of  the  top  upon  tho  Vitamin  C 
plants  arere  grovm  to  a  height 
mado  botiv.eon  "  '.rietios  having 


In  an  effort  to  detemine  the  influence 
content  of  the  tubers  of  potatoes, 
of  about  6  inches  and  reciprocal  gra.fts 
tubers  lovj-  in  Vitamin  C  content  and 


those  having  tubers  high  in  this  factor.  Althou  differences  in 
weight  of  tops  and  tubers  resulted  from  this  operation,  tho  Vitamin 
C  content  of  the  tuber  a;is  not  affected  by  tho  tops  of  the  plants. 
Appr'.rently  Vitamin  C  content  of  potato  tubers  is  regulated  by 
factors  directly  influencing  the  tubers. 


Effect  of  mineral  olomonts  on  nutriti\''o  value  of  plants.  In  co- 
'operation  with,  the  I'Jorth  <^arolina  ^^tr.tion  studios  are  underwa.y  to 
determine  tho  effect  o.f  phosphorus  fertilization  on  the  nutritive 
vo.luG  of  forages.  The  first  trial  in  v/hi.ch  soybean  hay  from  differ¬ 
entially  fotili.zod  fields  v\raG  fed  to  Ir^mbs  indicated  no  significant 
diffcronocs  in  gain  of  weight  nor  in  digestibility  of  hay, 

Consumotion  of  the  soybean  hr.y  was  nob  sufficient  to  permit  a  good 
gain  in  vj-oight  ^vhich  mo.y  have  obscured  differences  in  tho  nutritive 
value  of  the  hays.  In  a  second  trial  tho  soybean  hay  wa.s  supple- 
montod  adth  c.  purified  carbohydrate  in  order  to  more  nearly  satisfy 
tho  energy  requirements  of  the  lambs.  In  this  trial  there  was  a 
greater  gain  in  weight  in  the  p.nimals  recoiving  tho  forage  from  the 
phosphorus  fertilizod  plots,  ■  ■ 


Special  Resenreh  Projects; 

During  the  twelve,  years  that  tho  Special  Roso:\rch  Fund  ha.s  boon 
available,  113  scpara.te  research  projects  have  been  undertaken  and 
86,  constituting  77  per  cent,  have  beon  terminated.  Of  those,  38 
wore  relatively  short-ti:e  studies  designed  to  provide  irjTormation 
for  immediato  needs.  Of  the  other  48  projects,  11  v/ere.  terminated  ■ 
in  3  years,  8  in  4  years,  3  in  5  years,  7  in  6  yoe.rs,  4  in  7  years, 

6  in  8  years,  5  in  9  years,  1  in  10  years,  1  in  11  years,  and  2  in 
12  years.  Seven  projects  wore  termin  ted  in  1947,  A  total  of  27 
projects,  involving  8  bureaus,  is 'nav  underway. 

The  majority  of  tho^so  projects  arc  concerned  vn.th  fields  of  vrork 
basic  to  agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  -h-s  tho  work  progresses 
and  the  needs  vary,  chang-.'S  in  emphasis  aro  made:  from  year  to  year. 
Yfith  tho  complotiori  of  one  pho.sG  of  a  problem,  tho  a  ttf  ck  may  be 
directed  to  another  phase  roquiring  solution* 
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Tho  following  are  examples  of  progress  mc.d.e  in  Special  Resoaroh 
projects  d-uring  fi  sea  Lyoar  •  1947:  .  ,  .  .  . 

Effect  of  high  pressures  on  enzymes  of  agricultural  produ.cts.  This 
work  initiated  during  the  fiscal  year  1947  was  designLid  to-  study  the 
o'ffbotBi-of  highopros surbs  on  biological  material.  In  some  preliminary 
tests  it  was  observed  that  raw  rice  (both  freshly  harvested  and  after 
commercial,  drying)  turned  rancid  very  much  faster  after  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  pressure  of  about  2^000  lbs,  per  square  inch  for  an  hour. 
The  rancidity  developed  in  about  10  to  14  “days  at  room  temperature  and 
at  30*. C  temperature.  The  samples  that  had  been  pressed  were  easily 
distinguished  by  their  powerful  rancid  smell,  and  also  by  a  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  free  fatty  acid  of  the  rice  oil. 

To  date  the  resuilts  are  unexplainable.  Rice  processors  in  California 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  rice  at  the  bottom  of  a  tall  bin 
turns  rancid  faster  than  rice  at  the  top.  The  calculated  pressure 
on  the  grain  in  such  a  bin  was  •‘much  loss  than  that  required  in  the 
laboratory  to  caaiso  rancidity.  Furthermore,  rice  did  not  turn  rancid 
when  kept  for  two  weeks  under  the,  pres.suro  existing  at  the  bottom  of 
a  60  foot  bin.  The  possibility  that  the  'impact  of  the  grain  v/hen  it 
falls  from  the  top  to  the  bottom'of  the  bin  produces  momentarily  a 
pre.ssurc  sufficient  to  sot’ the  reactions  of  rancidity 'in  motiono 
Hov/ever,  rice  dropped  50  feet  did  not  turn  rancid  any  faster  there¬ 
after,  .  ■ 

Explan;ition  of  tho  above  observations  may  ha.ve  a  significant  appli¬ 
cation  to  our  present  methods  of  threshing  and  handling  grain. 

Farm  storage  of  soybeans.  It  hc-s  been  bstablishod  that  the  maximum 
initial  moisture  content  of  soybeans  for  safe  storage  is  influenced 
by  the  expected  length  of  storage  and  the  purpose  for  which  soybeans 
are  held.  Results  show  that  12  percent  is  about  tho  m.aximum  m.oisture 
content  for  safe  storage  v;hon  soybea.ns  for  commcL-cial  so.le  p.ro  t  o  bo 
stored  for  periods  of  one  year  or  longer.  Seed  .stocks  containing  up 
to  12  percent  moisture  can  be  stored  in  weather-tight  storages  in 
cool  climates  for  6  to  12  months  with  little  loss  of  viabilitjr. 
However,  where  seed  stocks  .are  to  be  stored  for  periods  longdr  than 
one  year  or  for  shorter  periods  virhoro  the  tomporaturo  is  above  75®F, 
it  is  desirable  ti  have  soybocjas  with  initial  m.oisture  content  .around  , 

9  percent,  ,  .  ,  ■  . 

Under  present  market  premium  and  discount  practices,  soybesJns  with 
about  14  percent  moisture  net  tho  most  money  to  the  producer,  "^oy-  • 
beans  with  moisture  content  botweeri  13  ?m.d.l4  percent  can  generally  ■ 
be  stored  through  the  late  fall  and  v/inter  with  little  deterioration. 

Studios  of  plant  hormones.  •  Complete  control  of  quack  grass  and  five 
other,  grass  species  has  been  obtained  by  applying  i soprophyl-n- 
phenyl  carbonate  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  where  grass  seeds  wore 
planted.  Control  was  off>^ciod  when  even  as  little  as  l/2  pound  per 
acre  of  the  material  was  used.  Experimental  control  has  been  obtained 
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of  quack  grass  growing  with  onion,  "beet,  spinach,  and  carrot  seedlings 
v.fithout  injury  to  the  useful  plants.  This  chemical  gives  promise  of 
"being  useful  in  controlling  weedy  grasses  in  these  and  oth^r  crops. 

The  use  of  growth— r egul at ing  su'bstances  to  retard  the  "blossoming  date 
of  peach  trees  so  as  to  lessen  the  damage  of  frost  injury  to  them  can 
not  "be  recommended  on  the  "basis  of  results  o'btained  over  a  five-year 
test  period.  The  most  effective  treatments  delayed  opening  of  the 
"blossoms  only  tv;o  days,  and  caused  moderate  to  severe  injury  to  leaves 
and  "branches  as  well  as  to  the  flowers.:  -Other  chemicals  or  methods 
of  application  may  prove  useful  for  this  purpose. 

It  was  discov==red- that  thistle,  dock-.  , co.ckl€-"bur ,  and  other  nasture 
v/eeds  can  "be  eliminated  "by.  arriving  a  small  amiount,  of  fertilizer  con¬ 

taining  about  one  "percent  o.f  2..4-T  to  the  individual  plants  or  patches. 
The  2,4— D  is  a'bsor"bed' through  the  roots' and  translocated  throughout 
the  plant.  The  fertilizer  stimulates  growth  and  thus  makes  the  weeds 
more  suscepti"ble  to  the  her"biGide.  On  the  basis  of  findings  in  this 
study,  a  fertilizer' company  is  marketing  a--mixture  of  fertilizer  and 
2,4-1*  for  the  control-  of'  broad-leaved  ■  weeds  i-n  the  lawns, 

Biolor:ically  act  ive' chemical  ccmncunds  in  growing  riant  s.  Turing  the 
fiscal  year  1047  efforts  to  isolate  and  charact erize- the  antibiotic 
agent,  ’’tomatin"  v/ere  successful.  The  purified  products  haye  been 
produced  in  crystallire  form,  ;  '  ■  - 

"Varying  amounts  'of.  cryst-alline  tomatin  were  incorporated  in  nutrient,, 
agar  and  slants  prepared-  from  the  media  v/ere  inoculated  with  12  different 
organisms,  Results' of  ■these  tests  indicated,  that  pure  tomatin  is 
strongly  fungistatic  toward  the- organisms  that' are  pathogenic  in 
humans,  less  so  toward  3*'Asar ium  and  Peni c i  1 1  ium.  and  practically  in-- 
effective  toward  bacteria,'  These  results  were  in  contrast  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  crude  tomatin  preoarations  previously  tested, 
v/hich  were  found  to  inhibit  the  grov/th  of  both  fungus  and  bacteria. 
Further  tests,  however,  showed  that  the  antibiotic  activity  ^.f  pure 
tom.atin,  at  least  toward  Fusarium.  could  be  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  fraction  of  tomato  leaf  extract  which  remains  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  tottiatin. 

The  above  results  suggest  that  there  may  be  present  in  the  tomato, 
leaf  extract  substances,  as  yet  unidentified,  that  are  not  them¬ 
selves  antibiotic  but  which  are  capable  of  acting  in  some  manner 
to  increase  the  antibiotic  activity  of  pure  tomatin. 

The  nosition  of  oil  crons  in  American  farming.  The  phenomenal  ex¬ 
pansion  of  acreage  of  such  oil  crons  as  soybeans,  peanuts,  and  flax¬ 
seed  to  meet  v;artime  requirements  for  fat  and  oils  made  it  desirable 
to  explore  the  position  these  crons  might  be  expected  to  assume  in  a 
more  nearly  normal  agricultural  scheme. 
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Analysis  of  accumulate'd  data  indicates'  that  under  favorable  economic 
conditions,  the  future  competitive  po’sition  of  flaxseed  and  soybeans 
in  Amerrican  farming  appears  reasona.bly  strong.  The  world’s  need  for 
vegetable  oils  continues  to  increase  with  rising  population  and  higher 
standards  of  living.  It  is  likely  that  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  total  fats  and' oils-  supoly  will  come  from  vegetable  sources  because 
of  various  limitations  in  the  expansion  of  animal-  fats.  Technological 
developments  are  increasing  the  range  of  substitution  between  different 
fats  and  oils  for  different  uses.  This  seemis  to  be  particularly,  im¬ 
portant  in  the  case  of  soybeans,  .  '  ' 

Nearly  double  the  present  quantity  of  high  protein  feeds  could  be  used 
to  advantage  in  -the  .United  State's., on. '.th.e-./b.asds....of  recommiended  feeding  ■ 
standards*  -  The  residue. .from  tlie.  .ext.rac'tion  of  oil.  from  the  .above 
crops,  as  well  as  from  cottonseed,  furnisb  the.  bulk  of  the.  high .protein 
feeds.  New  varieties  and  \i/eed  control  of^  chemical  methods  are  factors 
that  will  improve  competitive- posit  ion  of  flaxseed  and  will  probably 
keep  flaxseed  acreage  above  prewar  levels.  .  Soybean  acreage  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  adjusted  to  avoid  aoil  erosion  and  depletio'h.  While  these  • 
adjustments  will  involve  some  contraction  of  present  acreage,  production 
will  be  reduced  less  than  acreage.  High  yielding  varieties  and  better 
adapted  soils' will  tend  to  keep  the  total  production- somewhere  -near 
the  present  level. 

Administration  of  Payments  to  States  under  Title  1.  Tankhead-Uones  " 

Act .  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jcnes  Act  of  June  29,  1935,  makes 
available  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  Special  Research -Fund 
for  administration  of  the  payments  bo  States  authorized  by  the  Act 
in  accordance  with  established  procedures  for  administration  of' 
such,  payment s .  Specific  examples  of- the  type  of  work  done  -are 
given  in  statements  under  the  subappropriation  -for  administration  ■ 
of  grants  to  States,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations, 


■I 
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Sipecial  Research  Fund  Authorizationsand  A-orToioriations 


Eiscal 

Year 

Ap-pro'Dr  iated 

Total 

:,.Authorized 

Regional; 

,  Laboratories 

Special  : Administration 
Research  ri', of  ^ankhead-. 
Rro-jects  Jones  Payments 
,  :  .  to  States 

i'ctal 

1936 

$  200,000 

$  192,000;  $ 

8,000 

$  .400,000  . 

$  400,000. 

1937 

400,  goc/ 

384V0OO^ 

16,000 

8,GO,OOOfc 

800,000 

1938 

600,000 

576,000; 

24,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1939 

700,000 

■  672,000: 

28,000 

1,400,000 

.  1,600,000 

1940 

700,000 

.  672,000;  . 

28,000  . 

■  L,  400, 000 

2,000.000 

1941 

700,000  . 

-  672,000;  ■- 

28,000  , 

1,400,000  . 

2,000,-000 

1942 

701,528 

480,003:  „ 

24,769 

1,206,300 

.  2,000,000 

1943 

700,000 

427,000; 

23,000 

1,150,000 

2,000,000 

1944 

■  733,100  ; 

456,045; 

22,941 

1,212,086 

„  2,000,000 

1945 

742,315 

461,108; 

22,941 

1,226,364 

.  2,000,000 

1946 

732,177 

451,832; 

23,991 

1,208,000 

2,000,000 

1947 

782,845 

486,621; 

25,900 

1,295,366 

2,000,000 

*1948 

785,200 

393,800; 

24,000 

1,203,000 

2,000,000 

*1949 

835.200 

370.800; 

24.000 

1.230.000 

2.000.000 

*  Estimated 
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PASSSl'TGER  MOT  OR  VEHl  CLB  S 

Replacement.  The  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  the  Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of  Agricultxire , 
contemplates  the  replacement  of  one  vehicle  at  an  estimated  net  cost 
of  $1,000  when  exchange  allowances  are  taken  into  account.  The 
vehicle  to  he  replaced  was  purchased  in  1940  and  at  the  time  of 
trade  in,  the  mileage  will  he  ap-proxiniately  73 >000  miles.  Ro  funds 
are  reouested  for  purchase  of  ad*ditional  vehicles. 

Cars  operated  under  t)ae  Special  Research  Fund  are  used  only  for 

essential  research  aetivit5es  in  areas  where  other  mea.ns  of  trans- 

por tation- are  inadequate  or  nonexistent.  In  som.e  instances  where 

common  carrier  travel'  is  not  sul'ted  to  the  work,  employees  are 

reimbursed  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  five  cents  per  mile  for  the  use 

of  personally-ov.ned  autom^ohile  s.  Travel  of  this  sort,  however,  is 

a  very  small  portion  of  the  total.  ’ 

1  *  - 
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KSSIIARCH  ON  STMTEGIC  AND:  CRITICAL  AGRICULTURAL  MATERIALS 


ApproTDriat ion  Act,  1948  .  $349,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . . .  349 »QQQ 

Change ,  1949  .  ~  ~ 


PROJECT  STATEJiENT 


Project 

1947 

-1948 

( est iraated) 

1949 

( est imated) 

1.  Research  on  d'omestic  rubber 

crop  production  from  guayule  • 
and  other  rubber  plants' . 

2.  Investigations  of  improved 

methods  for  extracting  'and 
processing  rubber  from  guayule 
and  other  rubber  plants  . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate. 

’  -  - 

$170,000 

179.000 

$170,000 

179,000 

a/  349,000 

349,000 

^  Excludes  $408,429  distributed  by  projects  in  the  budget  schedules 
reuresent ing  estimated  value  of  supplies  and  equipment  acquired  uith- , 
out  reimbursement  from  sur-olus  during  the  fiscal  year  1948  as  author¬ 
ized  by  the' 1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act .  ;  ' 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE  '  ’  ' ’ 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  iteim  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets):  ,  . 

Change  '  •  -  u  ^ 

No.-'  '■  ■  ■■  ■  ■■  .  -■  ^ 


For  expenses  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
his  responsibilities  under  section  ~7(b)  of  the  Strategic, 
and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  of  July  23.  1946, 
in  connection  v/ith  natural  rubber,  including  personal 
1  services  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  $349,000  [;  and  there 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary,  from  Government 
surplus  vrithout  compensation  therefor,  real  property  con¬ 
sisting  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  seventy-three 
acres  kno’m  as  the  Spence  tract,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
acres  of  the  Guidotti  tract,  forty  acres  of  the  Arguelo 
tract,  and  twenty-five  acres  of  the  Alisal  industrial  site 
(all  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Salinas,  Ccr.lifornia)  ,  in¬ 
cluding  improvements  and  laboratory  facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment  thereon,  and  personal  property,  valued  in  all  (procure¬ 
ment  cost)  at  approximately  $865,000], 

This  change  deletes  a  non-recurring  provision  authorizing  trahsfer  to 

the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  from  Government  surplus  and  without 
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comp&nsation  therefor,  of  real  and  personal  property  required  for 
conduct  of  the  research  prograjn  on  production,  extracting,  and  pro- 
‘cessing  ruhh-er  from  guayule  and  other  ruhher-hca.ring  plants. 

.  .  .  ITSMIZATIOU  OF  ESTIMATES 


Anuropr iation:  Rt^search  on  Strategic  and  Critical  Agricultural 

Materials 


Fixnds  Available  for  Ohligation 


Budget  :IncreaseC+) 

'  Item 

Estimate , 
1948 

Estimate,:  or 

1949  :decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  .  ......... .  . 

$849,000 

$349,000:  -  - 

Total  obligations  . .  ... 

349,000 

349,000:  -  - 

Ohligations  hy  Objects 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . 

02  Travel  . . 

03  Transnortation  of  things  ... 

04  Commiinication  services  . 

05  Rents  and  utility  seia^'ices  . 
07  Other  contractual  services  . 
OS  Supnlies  and  materials  . . 

OQ  Equinment  . . 

G-rand  total  obligations 


$251,700 

$265,700 

+  $l4,000 

9,000 

7,500 

-  1,500 

4,500 

2,700 

-  1,800 

3,000 

3,000 

-  - 

19,000 

19  .,000 

-  - 

15.500 

15.500 

-  - 

20 , 300 

16,900 

-  3,400 

26,000 

18,700 

-  7,300 

7349,000 

349,000: 

^  Surplus"  equipment  valued  at  $408,429  acquired  without  reimburse' 
ment  as  shown  in  Budget  Schedules  under /^Research  on  Strategic  and 
Critical  Agricultural  Materials." 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  initial  appropriation  under  this  head  was  aade  in  the  1948  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act,  to  provide'  for  carrying  out  the  Secretary's 
resuonsi'bilities ,  in  copnection  with  natural  ruh'ber,  under  Section 
7('b)  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical^  ifet erials  Stock  Piling  Act  of 
July  23 >  1946.  This  Act  authorizes  and  directs-  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  ” scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investigations 
of  the  feasibility  of  developing  domestic  sources  of  supplies  of  any 
agricultural  material  determined  pur-suant  to  section  2  of  this  -^ct-  to 
he  strategic  and  critical,  or. substitutes  therefor." 

The  objective  of  the  research  program.,  is  to,  develop  sources  of  natural 
rubber  within  the  Unit  ed  Sta;tes,  .  with.;  pa-rticular  reference  to  methods 
capa.ble  of  being .  expanded  rapidly  jb.o  , meet  emergency  needs, 

Headouarters  for  research  on  domestic  rubber  production  and  processing 
have  been  established  at  Salinas,  California.  A  program  of  laboratory 
and  greenhouse  research  is  underway  on  factors  affecting  growth  and 
rubber  accumulation  in  guayule.  Plantings  have  been  made  of  wild  and 
selected  strains  of  guayule  for  comprehensive  plant  improve.ment  studies. 
Plant  improve.ment  studies  on  kok-saghyz  are  underway  in  cooperation 
with  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Investigations  are 
being  conducted  in  cooperation  with  Stanford  University  to  determine 
hereditary  factors  which  influence  growth  and  rubber  accumulation  in 
guasrule .  In  cooperation  with  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
stu'-'^ies  are  being  .made  of  the  synthesis  of  rubber  in  plants.  Nursery 
plantings  have  been  established  to  produce  plants  for  spring  plant¬ 
ings  for  field  studies  of  factors  affecting  rubber  production  in 
guayule . 

Activities  Receiving  Emphasis  at  the  Present  Time  Include: 

1.  Studies  to  determine  the  inheritance  of  apomixis  (reproduction 
without  fertilization).  If  this  factor  can  be  controlled, 
nor.mal  cross  fertilization  can  be  used  in  breeding  superior 
varieties  and  the  factor  for  reproduction  without  fertili¬ 
zation  can  then  be  introduced  to  facilitate  preservation  of 
the  strain  without  intermixing  with  others. 

2.  Studies  of  the  .manner  in  which  rubber  is  formed  in  plants  to 
identify  the  substances  involved  in  rubber  formation  andL  to 
determine  factors  which  ma,y  be  controlled  to  give  greater  or 
more  rapi'^  rubber  accumulation. 

3.  Studies  of  plants  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  plant  most 
useful  in  rubber  synthesis.  This  involves  grafting  tissue 
from,  rubber-bearing  plants  onto  non-rubber-bearing  plants  or 
vice  versa  and.  observing  the  effect  on  rubber  secretion.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  have  roots,  stems,  and.  leafy  portions  from 
entirely  different  plants  combined,  on  a  single  plant,  and  to 
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olDserve  the  relative  effect  of  leaf,  stem,  ant^.  root  on  ruhlDer 
formtion  hoth  in  their  own  tissue  and  that  of  the  other 
portions  of  the'  composite  plant.  " 

'G-rowth "control  of’  ’^ayule  plants  to' -(^et ermine  the  rubber  forma 
tibn  durih’s;  flowering  as  comparecl"'t-d  "rubber  formation  when 
flowering  ' is-  controlled  by  picking’ ’Off  the  flowers 'at 'varying 
'stages  of  dev'olop'Jbent .  ■  ,  • 

Revibw  and  m.qdi-f  lent  ion  of  analytical  methods  concerned  v/ith 
processing  studies  ,'  and  assembly  of  "pilot  plant  equipment  for 
processing  research  to  develop  methods  of  shrub  preparation, 
retbing,  million,  deresinati on,  recovery  of  rubber ,  bbopound- 
Ing,  and  other  faCt'Ofs  involved  in  Obtaining  rubbe^r  of  high 
quality-  and?  adaptability  from  guayule  and  other  rubber¬ 
bearing  plants. 
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R^JSBAECH  ON  AGRICULTITRAL  PROBLNl^S  OF  .\LASEA 

Appropriation  Act ,  19.48  . . . . . 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . 

Change,  1949  . . . . . . 

PROJECT  STATEI-IENT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated.) 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 

1.  Research  on  agri¬ 
cultural  problems 
of  Ala. ska  . 

$i44,94o 

10,460 

$144,940 

21,236 

Transfers  (shown  in 
detail  below)  . '. 

+$10,776 

Totcal  available  .... 

_  _ 

i5'i,4oo 

166,176 

+10,776 

Transferred  from: 
"Research  and  Mar-  . 
keting  Act  of 

1946"  . . 

-10,460 

-20,920 

-  316 

"Payments  to  States', 
Hawa i i ,  and  Puerto 
Rico ,  Agriculttiral 
Experiment  Sta- 
t ion  s , Agr icul tural 
Research  Adminis¬ 
tration"  . ..... 

■;/ 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate . . . 

-  - 

144,940. 

i44,94o 

Note:  The  increase  of'  $10,776  in  total  estimated  available  for'  1949 
consists  of  an  increment  of  $10,460  under  the  "Research  and  Marketing 
Act  of  1946"  otherwise  allotahle  to  Alaska  hut  transferred  to  and  made 
a  part  of  this  appropriation  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  194S  Agri¬ 
cultural  Appropriation  Act;  and  a  similar  increment  of  $3l6  under  the 
increase  proposed  in  the  1949  estimates  for  "Payments  to  States, 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  Agricultural  Ssperimeht ' Stations ,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Administration." 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (new  langua,ge  und.erscored ,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with 
brackets)  *. 

To  enable  the  Secretary,  through  such  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  [of  Agriculture]  and  the  Territory  of 
Alaska  as  he  nay  d.esignate,  to  [establish  and  maintain  a] 
continue  the  program  for  research  into  the  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  needs  and  problems  of  the  Territory  of  Alaslra.  in 


$144,940 

i44,94o 
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accordance  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture Apnropriation 
Act,  19^^ »  $1^4, 9U0,  including  printing  and  "binding,  the 
enployraent  of  person.al  services  in  the  District  of  Goluj:i"bia, 
and  the  constinlction  or  'acquisition  of  necessary  buildings 
and  facilities  'Without  regard  to  restrictions  of  existing 
law.  Tn  carrying  out  such  pro gran  the  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use  such  authorities  as  have  heretofore  been  made 
available  by  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
the  Agricultural  ExperLnent  Station  of  the  University  of 
Alaska,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  University  of  Alaska  and  with  other  public  and 
private  agencies..  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
[be  effective  fron  and  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  here¬ 
of,]  continue  in  effect  until  June  30>  19^9 »  "^Ue  Secre¬ 
tary  is  authorized  to  ta.ke  such  steps  and  to  issue  such 
regula.tions  as  he  may  determine  to  effectuate  the  orderly 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities  hereiinder.  [There  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Secretary  the  use  of  such  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  facilities,  buildings,  and  grounds  of  the 
Territorial  agricultural  experiment  sta-tion,  including  its 
branches,  as  he  nay  determine  to  be  necessary,  other  than 
any  land  in  general  use  heretofore  for  other  university 
p-urposes,  and  the  Secretary  may  to  the  extent  d.eened.  advis¬ 
able  continue  the  employment  of  the  existing  personnel  of 
the  station.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
including  the  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  there  are 
hereby  transferred,  for  the  use  of  the  Secretary  any 
unexpended  balances  now  available,  and  any  moneys  hereafter 
received,  for  credit  thereto,  of  all  funds  heretofore  appro¬ 
priated  by  the ;  legislature- or  acquired,  under  authority  of 
law  for  the  construction,  use,  and  development  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  agricultural  experiment  station,  the  availability 
of  such  funds  to  be  unaffected  by  this  transfer.  The  moneys 
so  transferred,  shall  be  ■a:vailable  for  the  settlement  ,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  direct,  of  obligations 
outstand.ing  at  the  time  of  transfer.]  The  Secretary  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  respecting  the 
status  and.  progress  of  agricultural  research  in  Alaska  and 
the  ad.visability  of  resumption  by  the  Territory  of  the 
operation  of  the  experiment  station  under  the  Land.  Grant 
College  Acts. 


These  changes  in  language  are  proposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  si.mpli- 
fying  and  shortening  the  wording  of  the  item.  They  will  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  scope,  or  character  of  the  work  being  conducted  'un'^.er 
this  item. 
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ITEMIZATION  OP  PSTIMiATES 

AuTDro-priation;  Research  on  Agricultural  Prohlens  of  Alaska 

...  ^ 

Puni^  s  Availahle  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate , 
1948 

Budget 
Estimate , 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Aunropriation  or  estimate  . 

Transferred^  from: 

"Research  anr*.  Marketing  Act  of 
1946,  Department  of  Agriculture" 

$i44,94o 

10,460 

$i44,94o 

20,920 

+  $10,460 

"Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration"  . 

31.6 

+  316 

Total  available  for  obligation  ... 

155,400 

166,176 

+  10,776 

Obligations  hy  Objects 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . 

$91,400 

$118,876 

+$27,476 

02  Travel  . . 

10,000 

10,000 

— 

08  Tran snort at  ion  of  things  . 

2,000 

2,000 

04  Communication  services  . 

1,000 

1,200 

-+200 

05  Rents  anc^  utility  services  . 

1,500 

2,000 

+500 

06  Printing  and  binding . . 

0  ,000 

1 ,000 

-  4,000 

07  Other  contractual  services  ..... 

7,000 

5,000 

-  2,000 

08  Sunni ies  and  materials  . 

4,000 

5,000 

+  liooo 

00  Equinnent  . 

17,500 

0,500 

-  8,000 

10  Lands  and  structures  . 

16,000 

11,600 

-  4,4oo 

Grand  total  obligations  . . . 

155,400 

166,176 

+10,776 

I  •. 


i 


',s 

i 


vr!:--;-. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGPAM 

This  ap-oropriat ion  provides  for  research  to  '^evelop  basic  information 
for  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  permanent,  efficient,  and  more 
nearly  self-sustaining  agricultural  industry  in  Alaska.  Such  informa¬ 
tion  is  necessary  to  guide  new  settlements,  to.  help  gardeners  and  part- 
time  gar'^ener-farmers  in  the  towns  and  villages.;  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  to  provide  a  foundation  for  improving- the  living  standards 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Territory,  and  to  furnish  dependable  local  sup- 
nlies  of  essential  foods.,  ■  ?  :■  ■  ■ 

• 

In  accort^ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  19^2  Department  Of  Agri¬ 
culture  Ap-pronr iat ion^  Act ,  the  Department  assumed  the  direction  and. 
operation  of  the  Alaska  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  on  July  J)0, 
I9U7.  A  Director  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  in  im.mediate  charge  of  all  agr.i-cultural  research  activities  in 
Alaska.  Territorial  station  employees  as  of  July  3^  being  con¬ 
tinued  un'^  er  similar  terms  ,of  employment  ',  und.er  the  supervision  of 
the  Director.  Plans  for  the  ord.erly  transfer  of  the  existing  activi¬ 
ties  of  the'  experiment  station  and  its.'  substations  to  the  Depart.ment , 
and  their  later  return  to  the  Territorial  authorities,  vhen  provided 
by  law,  have;  been'  effectuated  through,  a  cooperative  .memorandum  of 
understanding. and , a  nominal  lease  with  the:  University  of  Alaska.  , 

A  dairy  specialist  and  an  agricultural  engineer  from  the  Department 
were  assigned  to  te.mporary  duty  in  Alaska  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  19^7  assist  the  Director  in  d.eveloping  research  on 
dairy  and  agricultural  engineering  problems  of  the  Territory.  Cer¬ 
tain  phases  of  the  dairy  research  conducted  by  the  Territorial  station 
are  being  continued  and.  expanded..  Plans  for  research  in  other  fields 
are  receiving  careful  attention,  with  emphasis  on  problems  inpiortant 
■und^er  Alaskan  cond.itions.  Soils,  crop,  and.  livestock  specialists  are 
being  recruited  to  proceed  to  Alaska  at  the  beginning  of  the  1942  crop 
season.  With  Territorial  funds  that  are  available  for  buildings,  it  is 
planned  to  modify  buildings  at  the  Matanuska  station  to  provide  tempo¬ 
rary  laboratory  facilities  and.  two  apartments  for  housing  members  of 
the  technical  staff. 

The  follovring  lines  of  research  are  programmed,  for  the  fiscal  year 

1942: 

Soils 

1.  Soil  classification,  mapping,  and  management  ret^uire-ments. 

Field  and  Horticultural  Crops 

1.  Testing  cereal  varieties  for  foundation  seed,  production. 

2.  Pasture  and  range  improve.ment  and  management. 

3.  Feed,  production,  processing,  and.  preservation. 

4.  Potato  breeding. 

5.  Vegetable  variety  tests  for  processing  and  storage  quality. 

6.  Fertilizer  tests  on  growth  and.  quality  of  vegetables. 
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Animal  and  Dairy  Production 

V-1--  ;  Raising ,  dairy  calves.  '  , 

2.  .Effect  of  light  on  milk  production.  '  ■ 

,  .'  3'.  Dairy , -cattle  "breeding. 

4.  Effect  of  increased  light  on  health  and  egg  production  of 
,  ..poultry,  . 

c  „  ^5,*.  .Effect  of  d.ouhle  additions  of. cod  liver  oil  (yithmins) ' 

'  ^  ■  -  to  standard  .cone ontrate  feeds  for  laying  hens  d^uring 

■  v/i’nter  months.  ' 

6.  Investigations  of  native  Alaska  fish  feed.s  supplemented 
^  ^  ,  ,  wit.h^  low  concentrate  protein  feeds,' 

I'd’ J.  .Cross' "breeding  ,  of  various  fur  "bearers  for  hy"brid  vigor, 

’  mutation,  f^xa-t ion ,  and  fur  quality .  ' ’  ■  ' 

Agricultural  '.jj^ngineeri ng 

1.,  Potato  storage  investigations. 

2.  Refrigeration  research  with  "blower '  type- equipment  to  protect 
.  .1'  ’  frozen  foo.ds  from ,  oxid,a,t ion  during  refrigeration. 

.  It .  is^  cont emplated  that  -additional  research’'  in  'these  field's  will  "be 
undertaken  in  future  years,  and  that -research  also  will  he  started  on 
animal,  -olant ,  .8|nd..human  nutrition;  vegetable  and:  small  fruit  breed¬ 
ing;  marketing  andt  other  phases  of  agricultural  economics;  livestock 
d.iseases ;  and  forest  diseases.-  r-  . 


l'. 
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OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 
Summary  of  Appropriations,  1948  and  Estimates,  1949 


Item  •  - 


Total 
estimated 
available,’ 
1948  - 


Budget  tincrease  .(  +  ) 

estimates,.  ;  .  or 

'  1949  ; decrease  (-) 


Payments  to  States:  ■  ' 

Hatch  Act  oao«ao««90 •'# 

Adams  Act  o***** 

^urnell  Act  . . 

Bankhead- Jones  Act  . . . 


720, 000 
720,000 
2, 880, 000 
2,661,268 


720,000:,  .  -- 

720,000  :  - 

2,880,000:  - 

2,997,560:  +  $336,292 


90, 000 
90.000 

90,000: 

90.000: 

^uerto  Rico  . . . 

1  Total,  payments  to.  States. 

7,161,268 

• 

7.497.560:  +  336c  292 

Salaries  and  .expenses:  ' . 
Administration  of  grants  and 
coordination  of  research 
i/nLth  States  o . ... 

211, 000 

• 

/• 

•  • 

•197,d00‘  :  i:-  14,000 

Federal  Pbqperiment  Station, 

1  .Puerto  Ri'co  ^c-*****. 

114,700 

•  .a 

■  '  124,700V  '  V  .-.  10,000 

Total,  salaries’ and' 

■  ■  ■ 

• 

expens©s 

325,700 

321,700:.  -  4,000 

Total,  direct  annual 

1  ‘  '  '  , .  : :  :  r" 

“ 

.  appropriation  a .  * . .  o  * 

7,486.968 

'  7;819,266r  332.- 292 
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OFFICE  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS 


(a)  Payments  to  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  for  Agri cultur al 

Experiment  Stations 


«  0  • 

•  «  ♦ 


Appropriation  Act,  1948 
Budget  estimate,  1949 
Increase,  1949  Cauthorized  under  title  I  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act,  approved  June  29,  1935,  to  m^eet  in  part  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  labor,  equipment,  supplies,  and 
maintenance  in  carrying  out  the  research  program  at  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations) 


«  •  •  •  ' 


$7,161,268 

7,497,560 


•-h  336, 292 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.iect 

1947 

1948  :  1949 

(estimated) s(  estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Hatch  Act  (March  2, 

1887)  . . . . 

$  720,000 

$  720,000?$  720,000 

—  — 

2 6  Adams  Act  (March  16, 

1906)'  . . . . 

720,  000 

720,000;  720,000 

3.  Purnell  Act  (Febru- 

ary  24,  1925) 

2,880,000 

2,880,000;  2,880,000 

— 

4*  Bankhead- Jones  Act' 

(June  29,  1935)  .«.• 

2,663,708 

2,661,268:  2,997,560 

+  $336,292( 

5*  Hawaii  Station  Act" 

' 

(May  16,  1928)  ..oi. 

90, 000 

90,000;  90,000 

—  — 

6*  Alaska  Station  Act  t 

• 

( February '23,  1929) 

15,000 

- •  _  _ 

_  _ 

7«  Alaska  Station  Act 
(June  20,  1936) 

27, 500 

. 

8,  Puerto  Rico  Station 
Act  (March  4,  1931)  o 

90, 000 

90,000;  90,000 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate 

7,206.208 

7,161,268;  7,497,560 

336,292 

INCREASE 

(1)  The  increase  of  $336,292  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional 

funds,  authorized  by  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act,  to  meet  increased  costs 

of  research  at  the  State,  Hawaii-,  and  Puerto  Rico  agricultural  experi¬ 

ment  stations  so  as  to  assist  the  stations  in  returning  to  the  level  of 
operations  and  physical  plant  available  prior  to  the  -waro 
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The  experiment  stations  in  each  of  the  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  faced  with  unprecedented  demands  for  research  to  improve 
methods^  practices,  and  procedures  in  all  fields  of  agri culture Sinv- 
ultaneously^  the  costs  of  conducting  reseai’ch  have  reached  an  all  time 
higho  Greatly  increased  demands  for  food  production  not  only  during 
the  war  period  but  at  the  present  time  have  emphasized  the  need  for 
prompt  solution  of  innumerable  problems  concerning  the  production  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  the  conduct  of.researcho 

Respite  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  problems  presented  to  the  stations  by  the  farmers  of  the 
States,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  stations,  and  therefore  the  ability 
of  the  stations  to  attack  such  problems  through  use  of  these  funds, 
has  declined  constantly  since  pre-war  days.  This  is  true  for  two 
major  reasons:  (l)  Since  1941  the  cost  of  conducting  research  has 
increased  steadilyo  Wages,  salaries,  equipment,  and  supplies  have  all 
increased  substantially  in  cost.  It  is  estimated  that  this  increase 
in  cost  equals  at  least  50  percent  on  a  national  level.  This  results 
in  the  stations  being  able  to  conduct  a  smaller  volume  of  research 
than  was  previously  possible.  (2)  During  the  war  period  the  stations 
were  unable  to  maintain  physical  plant  at  the  pre-war  level. 

The  backlog  of  physical  plant  rehabilitation  and  replacement  is  very 
substantial  since  it  covers  a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  overcome  this  backlog  since  replacements  and  repairs 
must  be  made  at  current  high  prices.  However,  unless  the  backlog 
is  overcome,  it  wc.ll  reduce  further  the  physical  facilities  and 
equipment  which  will  mean  even  greater  reductions  in  the  effectiveness 
of  the  research  programo 

The  proposed  increase  of  $336,292,  even  in  combination  with  substantial 
increases  in  State  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  will  not  meet  the 
increased  costs  mth  which  the  stations  are  faced.  The  increase, 
however,  will  help  considerably  to  maintain  the  current  research  pro¬ 
gram  and  mil  enable  the  replacement  of  much  obsolete'  ^nd  worn  out 
equipment  essential  to  the  current  Bankhead-Jones  research  programc. 

The  proposed  increase  is  authorized  by  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act  of  June  29,  19355  which  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $2,997,560 
for  the  fiscal  year  1949,  The  assistance  to  each  of  the  States  under 
this  increase  is  shovn  on  the  following  table; 
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TABLE  I 


ALLOTMENTS  TO  STATIONS  miDER  THE  BANKHEAD-JOIIES  ACT  OF 
jmE  29,  1935,  TITLE  Ir  I94g ,  .  AITD  BUL&ET  ESTIMATE  I9U9 


Appropriated  19-4g; 

Estimate  1949  : 

■  Increase 

Al/^.bf’jna; 

»  .♦  a 

$S9,423.9Si 

-  ^100,732.23; 

$11,314.25 

Alaska  ...... 

.  •  • 

■  a/  j 

#315,62; 

a/  -315,62 

•Arizona  ■  ..... 

i  •  • 

14,392.26: 

.  16,253.20; 

■  1,361,54 

Arkansas  .  . 

♦  0  • 

.  69,1^2.00: 

77,232.33; 

3,634.33 

California  .. 

'•  •  • 

gg,712-:l4: 

100,193.21; 

11,475.07 

Colorado  . . . . 

24,247.47: 

27,291..  l4: 

3v047.67 

Connecticut 

.  *  .  .  » 

•  *  • 

24,3S2„95; 

27,536.72: 

3,153.77 

Delaware  .  .  .  . 

•  m  f 

5,622.44: 

6,349.66: 

727.22 

Florida  ...... 

•  *  - 

37,6S0„70: 

42,554.44: 

4,373.74 

Georgia  ..... 

•  • 

9'H,499.gS: 

106, 231. 29;' 

11,731.41 

Ha.waii  ...... 

9,7^7c90: 

10,633.40: 

910.50 

Idaho  . . 

■15,4o4„g2; 

17,397.33; 

1,992.51 

Illinois  . . . . 

.  •  . 

93.s4l.72: 

105,723.75; 

11,947.03 

Indiana  .'.  .  .  . 

6g,l42.1g: 

76,955.901 

3,313.72 

Iowa  '  . . . . 

•  •  •  ' 

69. 203.53; 

73,124.30; 

■3,321.27 

Kansas  ....... 

k 

53.614.75; 

59,607.11; 

5, -992, 36 

Kentucky  .  .  .  . 

•  *  • 

Sg,327.20; 

99,752.39: 

11,424.59 

Louisiana  .  .  . 

n  •  « 

■  61,211.39; 

69,123.66; 

7,917.27 

Maine  ....... 

•  •  • 

22,4og.lO; 

25, 293, .40; 

2,335.30 

Maryland  . . .  . 

•  •  . 

32,721.37; 

37,021.41; 

4,24o.o4 

Massachusetts- 

.  c  .  . 

•  .  • 

20,231.15; 

22,347.914 

2,616.76 

Michigan  . . . . 

•  «  0 

79.697.12: 

90,005.45;' 

10,303.27 

Minnesota 

•  •  0  •  • 

62,04l.4q: 

70,066.12; 

3,024.63 

Mississippi  ,  . 

•  •  • 

72,610.71; 

33,630.92: 

10,020.27 

Missouri  . . . . 

•  •  • 

23.175.72: 

' ;  93,614.07: 

10 ,433.35 

Montana  . . .  .  . 

6  .  •  •  • 

*  •  • 

l6,6g7.31: 

'  13,672.42; 

1,991.11 

Nebraska  . .  .  . 

•  «  • 

41,505.16; 

46,093.12: 

4,527.96 

Neva.da  . 

•  .  • 

2,962.52; 

,3,3^5-70: 

323.12 

New  Hampshire 

•  .  • 

9.216.35;. 

ib,.#3.42;. 

1.19^.07 

New  Jersey 

•  •  • 

^3,265.35: 

32,245^59: 

47320.24 

New  Mexico 

•  •  • 

15,725.69; 

.  ,  17,r59»70?, 

,.2,034.01 

New  York  .  .  .  . 

*  •  • 

102, 351, 45* 

.115,529-.  90; 

.  .13 .,232.45 

North  Carolina 

■  114,926.05: 

129, 790..  93: 

,14,364.33 

North  Dakota 

•  *  • 

26,411.59; 

29,330.32: 

2,912.73 

Ohio  . 

101, 527 0 46; 

114,659.33: 

,13,131.37 

Oklahoma  . ,  .  . 

•  •  • 

73,409.01; 

31,745.94: 

.  2,336.93 

Oregon  , . . 

*  •  • 

24,6g9.52; 

,  27,232.95: 

:  3,193.42 

L  ennsylvania 

•  •  •  ■ 

146,599.59: 

16.5 ,561. 23: 

.  13^961.64 

Puerto  Rico 

»  •  • 

57,647.71: 

65,104.o4: 

7,^56.33 

Rhode  Island 

•  •  • 

2 ,653.11; 

2,996.27: 

343.16 

South  Carolina 

64,344.59: 

72,549.44; 

3,204.35 

South  Dakota 

•  •  • 

26,032-74: 

23,357.61: 

2., 774. 37 

Tennessee  . . . 

33 ,564.03: 

9^, -372. 51: 

10,303.43 

Texas  . 

161,233.31: 

131,^33.55: 

20,049.74 

Utah  . 

11,^36.91; 

12,737.97: 

i,4oi.o6 

Vermont  . 

11,274,30: 

12, 6^5.36; 

1,350.56 

Virginia  . . . . 

•  •  • 

77,043.23; 

36,961.54: 

9,912-31 

Washington 

36,025.37: 

40,635.56: 

4,659.69 

West  Virginia 

0  •  e 

60,514.12; 

63,341.20: 

7,327.03 

Wisconsin  . . . 

f  •  • 

65,133.75; 

73,535.25: 

3,346.50 

Wyomine:  . 

7,294,44? 

3,193.23: 

399.44 

2,66l,267oS'Jt 

2.997,559..  25i 

336,292.00 

^  In  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  amounts  of  Federal- 
grant  funds  authorized  for  payment  to  the  Alaska.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  -were  transferred  to  the  appropriation  item 
entitled  "Research  on  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska,*"  There¬ 
fore,  no  Federal-grant  funds  are'  sho-wn  for  Alaska  except  that 
portion  of  the  proposed  increase  of  $336,292  which  is  allocable 
,  to  Alaska  under  the  distribution  formula  of  the  Bankhead-Jones 
Act,  This  sum,  $315,62,  will  be  transferred  to  the  appropriation 
"Research  on  Agricultural  Problems  of  Alaska"  under  the  language 
change  explained  below* 

CHAI\fGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

\  * 

The  estimates  include  a  proposed  change  in  language  as  follows  (deleted 
matter  enclosed  in  brackets,  new  language  underscored): 

For  payments  to  the  States,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  to  be 
paid  quarterly  in  advance,  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  the  following  Acts  relating  to  agricultural  experiment 
stations:  Bankhead-Jones  Act,  Title  I  of  the  Act  approved 

,  June  29.5  1935>  (7  U.S.C.  427-427g),  /^2, 661, 268,  none  of  which 
shall  be  available  for  Alaska  7~^$2,997,  560,  of  which  amount  $316 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  appropriation 

"Research  on  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska",  without  matching 

requirement:  --  -■ 

The  proposed  ch^'^nge  in  language  provides  for  the  transfer  of  $316  to  the 
aporoariebion  "Research  on  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska",  This  is  the 
amounu  axlcttable  bo  Alaska  under  the  requested  increase  of  $336,292  to 
compleue  the  appropriation  authorization  of  Section  5  of  the  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935 «  In  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 
all  Federal-grant  funds  formerly  provided  for  Alaska  under  this  appro¬ 
priation  were  transferred  to  the  new  appropriation  item  for  research  on 
agricultural  problems  of  Alaska,  The  proposed  change  in  language  would 
continue  to  make  all  funds  othem^/ise  allottable  to  Alaska  available  under 
the  appropriotion  "Research  on  agricultural  problems  of  Alaska, 


ti 


■( 
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...  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  demand  for  further  application  of  the  constructive  progress  made 
in  agricultural  research  during  the  war  and  postwar  period  and  the 
pressure  of  new  problems  continued  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  the  limi’t.  The  continued 
high  level  of  farm  production  has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
continued  output  of  timely  research  information  by  the  experiment 
stations.  During  the  year  each  of  the  stations  co'ntributbd  important 
new  information  helpful  in  solving  local  problems  and  did  ’its  p.art, 
along  with  Federal  agencies,  in  the  attack  oh  problems  of  regional 
and  national  significance,  '  ’  .  i  ^ 

emulative  evidence  gained’  by  experim(ent  station  research  Vj'orkers’ 
shows  beyond  doubt,  however,  -that  sustained  High  production  has. 
resulted  in ‘alarming  deple’tiori  and  gradual  breakdown  of  the  essential 
physical  and  biological  resources  of  the  nation's  farms.  Whenever, 
for  example,'  the  yields,  of’  a  crop  plant  are  increased  by  an  improved 
variety  the  material  resources  are  depleted  that  much  faster,  and  the 
soil,  w^ater^  essential  nut’rients,  and  other  elements  entering  into 
such  increased  yields  must  be  compensfated  for  or  the  productive 
capacity  will  eventually  break  down.  !  The^  agricultural  production 
situation  emphasized  as’  never  before  that  fundamental  research  under¬ 
lying  all  agricultural  production  can.  never  be  discontinued  or  even 
curtailed  in  small  degree  without  incurring  the  risk  of  ultimate 
disaster.  Much,  of  the  res'earch  of  thp  experiment  stations  during  the 
year  therefore  emphasized  such’  objectives. 

1/ifider  recognitio’n  of  the ,  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  pooling,  of 
research  facilities  and]  the  developmept  of  cooperative  studies  by 
groups  of  stations  and  between  the  stations  and  the  Department  .of 
Agriculture  has  resulted  In  increased]  use  of  this  tyP®  oi"  attack  on 
problems  of  broad  conce'rn,’  The  volume  of  this ,  cooperative  work,  is 
indicated  by’  the’ ,1,237  Tormal  memoranda  of  understanding  in  effect 
between  one  or  more  stations  and- the  Department  duping  19l7o  In¬ 
vestigational  Y/o'rk  at  the  stations  during  the’  year  was  carried  on 
under  a  total  of  approximately'  IjHOO  specific  lines  of^  research, 
financed  wholly  or  in  part’  by  Federal-grant  funds  and  about  U,UDO 
specific  lines  of  research*  active  under  non-Federal  funds  available 
to  the  stations,'  "  /  .  ]  "  v  (  ■  *  .  • 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  research  program  of  the  State  agricultural^ . 
eicperiment  stations  of  necessity  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  dealing 
with  certain  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  practica.lly  every  seg¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  ]  '  ] 

The  distribution  of  Federal-grant  funds  authorized , by  the  Hatch,., 
Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  and  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  during 
fiscal  year  19h7  is  shown  on  the  follOTmng  table.  . 


< 
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Distribution  by  State  of  Federal-Qnant  FMnds  Authorized  by  the  Hatch, 
Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  and  Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act 


Fiscal  Year  19hl 

-  ^  ^  -  _  ‘Title  I-,  Bank- 

, State  :  Hatch  Act  *  Adams  Act  ;Purnell  Act  jhead-Jones  Act 

AlaTiama;:'; V:T'.'~T^T^OOO,00~4  15,000.00  , 60,OOOo004 

Alaska. . :  M5,000.00  •  7,^00.00  :  20,000.00}  2,UUO,l5 

Arizona . ;  1^,000.00  :  1^,000,00  ;  60,000.00:  lU, 392.26 

Arkansas . :  .1^,000.00  19,000.00  :  60,000.00*  ,69,118.00 

California . :  15,,000.00  ;  ,19,000.00  •  60,000.00*  88,7l8.lU 

Colorado . *.  19,000.00  •  19,000.00  •  60,000.00;  2U,2h3.U7 

Connecticut.....!  19,000.00  •  19,000.00  »  60^000.00;  2U, 382.95 

Delaware . •  19,000.00  *  19,000.00  :  60,000.00;  5,622.Ul4 

Florida . ;  19,000.00  *  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00:  37,680.70 

Georgia . ;  19,^00.00  ;  19,000.00  *  60,000.00:  9U,U99.88 

HaY/aii . :  19,000.00  :  19,000.00';  60,000.00;  9,727*90 

Idaho . . . !  19,000.00;  ,19,000.00;  60,000.00;^  l9,liOUo82 

Illinois _ ;...:  19,000.00  :  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  93,8i|1.72 

Indiana . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  68,lU2.l8 

Iowa . :  19,000.00  •  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  ..  69.,803.93 

Kansas . ;  .19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  :  60,000.00;  93,6lU^79 

Kentucky . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  :  60,000.00;  88,327.80 

Louisiana . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  2  60,000.00;  61,211.39 

Maine....,......;  19,000.00;  19,000.00*  60,000,00;  22,908.10 

Maryland.. . :  19,000.00  ;  ‘  19,000.00  •  60,000.00;  32,781.37 

Massachusetts...;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  20, 231.19 

Michigan . ;  19,000.00;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;-  79-,697.l8 

Minnesota . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000,00;  62,091.99 

Mississippi . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00*  78,6lO,71 

Missouri....,...;  19,000,00;  19,000.00*  60,000.00;  83,179*72 

Montana . •  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000,00;  16,687.31 

Nebraska . ;  19,000,00  •  19,000.00  ;  60,000,00!  9l, 909.16 

Nevada . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000,00  •  60,000.00.;  2,962.92 

New  Hampshire...:  19,000.00  ;  19,000,00  ;  60,000,00;  9,216.39 

New  Jersey . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  •  60,000.00*  33,869«39 

New  Mexico. . ;  19,000.00  •  19,000.00  •  60,000,00*  19,729*69 

New  York . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  *,  60,000.00;  102, 391. U9 

North  Carolina..;  19,000.00  •  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  llU, 926,09 

North  Dakota....;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  :  60,000.00;  26,iill.99 

Ohio.. . •  19,000.00  •  19,000,00  •  60,000.00;  101, 927. U6 

Oklahoma . 19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  73,ii09.01 

Oregon . :  19,000.00  •  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  2U,689.93 

Pennsylvania....;  19,000.00  ;  .19,000,00  ;  60,000.00;  lU6,999.99 

Puerto  Rico . .  '19,000„00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00;  97,6U7.71 

Rhode  Island _ ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00*  2,693.11 

South  Carolina..;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  •  60,000.00*  6h,3hh.99 

South  Dakota _ ;  ,19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  60,000.00*  26,082. 7U 

Tennessee . .  19,000.00  *  19,000,00  ;  60,000.00:  83,96U.08 

Texas.. . ;  19,000,00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00*  161,288,81 

Utah . 19,000.00  •  19,000.00  *  60,000.00:  11,336.91 

Vermont . ;  19,000,00  .*  19,000.00  ;  60,000.00*  ll,27ii.80 

Virginia . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  *  60,000.00*  77,oit3o23 

Y/ashington . •  19,000.00  ;  19,000,00  •  60,000.00;  36,029.87 

VYest  Virginia. •  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  •  60,000«00*  60,9lii»12 

Wisconsin.. . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000.00  ;  60,000,00;  69,188.79 

Wyoming . ;  19,000.00  ;  19,000,00  ;  60,000,00;  7 ,29h.hh 


Total . ;|769, 000.00  !$797,900.00  *$3,020, 000. 00.*$2, 663, 708, 00 
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Examples  of  Research  Findings  That  Reached  the  Stage  of  Pnl^c 
Application  During  the  Year; 

Drying  shelled  corn  (Indiana  Station) — Through  a  detailed  study  of 
the  many  factors  contributing  to  deterioration  in  quality  in  stored 
corn  of  high  moisture  content,  the  Indiana  station  has  devised  a 
practical  method  based  on.  forced  circulation  of  air  whereby  shelled 
corn  of  high  moisture  content,'  lip  to  28  percent,  can  be  dried  without 
mold  damage  v«rhen  piled  to  depths  up  to  eight  feet  in  storage  bins. 
Drying  installations  based  on  these  results  have  been  built  by  farmers 
and  industrial  concerns  to  control  heavy  annual  corn  losses. 

■Winter  forage  for  beef  cattle  (Mississippi  Station)— The  production  of 
improved  virinter  grazing  crops  such  as  oats  and  winter  peas  or  oats,  and 
crimson  clover  based  on  tests  by  the  Mississippi  station  has  import¬ 
ant  bearing  on  the  establishment  of  a  sound  beef  cattle  industry  in 
the  South  and  the  maximum  use  of  forage  crops  in  meeting  the  current 
emergency  grain  feed  shortage.  The  ability  of  weanling  beef- type 
calves  to  make  substantial  gains  on  such  crops,  ydthout  supplementary 
feed,  over  a  five-month  winter  period  was  clearly  demonstrated  v/ith 
net  profits  of  S12  to  ?')27  per  acre  from  such  winter  grazing. 

New  oats  (North  Carolina  Station) — Over  a  seven-year  period  the 
Lemont  oats  variety,  developed  by  the  North  Carolina  station  and  the 
Department,  has  had  an  8-bushel  lead  on  the  next  highest  variety  and 
has  stood  second  in  winter  hardiness.  In  the  piedmont  area,  trhere 
most  of  North  Carolina  oats  is  grovm  and  v/here  Lemont  is  best  adapted, 
its  use  promised  to  result  in  approximately  one  million  bushels  more 
of  this  grain  per  year. 

Weed  Control  in  Rice  Fields  (Louisiana  Station)— Exhaustive  labora- 
tory  and  field  studies  by  the  Louisiana  station  of  the  physiological, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  aspects  of  the  control  of  major  weeds  in 
rice  fields  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  successful  methods 
of  contro’l 'Of .  three  major  v/eeds  involving  the  use  primarily  of 
2)U~D.  The  cost  of  treatment  was  approximately  $3.50  per  acre, 
accompanied  by  an  average  increase,  however,  of  five  barrels  of 
grain  per  acre  over  untreated  fields  netting  in  1946  an  average 
profit  of  $36.50  per  acre.  ' 

Air  in  the  Soil  Influences  Crop  yield  (Indiana  Station) — ^Although 
it  has  been -known  for  some  time  that  soils  with  limited'  air  supplies, 
even  though  fertile,  fail  to  piroduce  large  yields,  the  real  sig¬ 
nificance  of  air  in  the  soil  in  relotioh  to  crop  growth  under  field 
conditions  is  just  becoming  evident  in  certain  areas.  Studies  by 
the  Indiana  station  and  the  Department  show  that  under  conditions  in 
muck  soils  where  the  oxygen  penetrated  to  eighteen  inches  instead 
of  four  inches  the  yields  of  carrots  rose  frOm  3  to  33  tons  per 
acrej  of  onions  from  2,250  to  13^750  pounds^  of  sweet  corn  from  3 
to  4.75  tons;  of  table  beets  from  3.75  to  13.5  tons;  and  of 
potatoes  from  12  to  285  bushels  per  acre. 
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Potato  Marketing  (Maine  Station)-- -The  Maine,  station  has  .collected 
informa ti on ~on  the  amount  of  bruising  of  potatoes  resulting' from 
various  handling  operations  and  how  such  injuries  could  be  decreased. 
As  a  result  of  the  study,  the  Maine  Potato  ...Growers Inc.,  a  large 
cooperative  engaged  in  marketing  potatoes,  is  collaborating  with  the 
Maine  station  in  making  changes  in  grading,  storing,  'and  handling 
practices  that  virill  lead  to  a  better  product. 

Availability  of  Vitamins  in  Foods  (Arizona  and  lovra-  stations)  — 

La'teTy  it  has  been  found  that  the  total  quantity  of  vitamins  present 
in  a  food  is  not  necessarily  a  measure  of  the  availability  of  such 
vitamins  to  the  human  or  animal  body.  Recent  work  by  the  Arizona 
station  has  shown  that  in  cantaloupe,  the  carotene  is  tw,Q,...t;ime,s  mio.re  ' 
available  than  it  is  in  alfalfa  and  spinach,  three  times  moie  than  in 
carrots,  and  five  times  more  than  in  apricots,  sv;eetpotatoes,  and 
turnip' greens .  Likewise,  work  at  the  Iowa  station, has  show^n  that  the 
riboflavin  in  ice  cream  is  completely  availa;ble  to  humans,  whv^reas 
only  half  the  total  riboflavin  present  in  fresh  froztn  peas  and  in 
almonds  is  assimilated.  Studies  of  vitajnin  availability  should  lead 
to  more  adequate  diets  for  people  and  livestock. 

New  Insecticide  (Colorado  Station) — DDT,  the  spectacular  new  insecti- 
cide,  'ifihen  applied  to  legume  crops  has  a  definite  depressing  effect 
on  their  nitrogen  fixing  capacity.  The  Colorado  station  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  a ■ closely  related  chemical  compound  designated  as 
Colorado  9  is  practically  as  effective  an  insecticide  for  many  of  the 
cr6p  insects  in  thet  area  and  even  when  used  at  relatively  high 
concentrations  had  no  such  depressing  effect  on  the  nitrogen  intake 
of  legumes. 

New  Raspberry  (Vfeshington  Station) — Older  varieties  of . raspberries 
gro'Wn  in  the  pacific  Northwest  such  as  Cuthbert  suffer  severely  from 
winter  injury  and  virus  diseases,  and  the  V/ashington  station  under¬ 
took  the  development  of  new  varieties  that  vaould  be  adapted  to  the 
area  and  at  the  same  time  possess  desirable  quality.  One  variety, 
the  Yii’ashington,  proved  outstanding — a  measured  acre  yielding  over  " 
nine  tons  of  fruit  as  compared  vd.th  four  tons  for  Cuthbert,-  the 
leading  older  variety.  Under  19U6  prices  of  around  f,600  a  ton, 
this  meant  an  increase  of  about  ^>3^000  in  gross  value  per  acre. 

Celer^^  Mosaic  Disease.  Control  (Florida  Station)— Concentration  of 
celery  productioTi  in  Florida  has  created  an  increasing  disease 
problem.  The  Florida  station  found  that  weeds,  particularly  day- 
flower,  were  the  chief  source  of  mosaic,  with  the  disease  carried 
to  celery  by  insects.  Following  this  lead,  a  program  of  weed 
control  around  the  seed  bed  area  and  in  the  fields  was  instituted 
by  the  Florida  station  in  19UU  and  in  each  succeeding  year  has  been 
extended  and  intensified,  including  particularly,  during  the  last 
two  years,  the  use  of  2,h-D  sprays.  Losses  on  a  200-acre  farm  were’ 
reduced  by  2,i|-D  sprays  to  less  than 'one  percent.  The  results  of  ; 
the  findings  mean  the  salvation ' of  celery  production  in  the  affected 
areas  valued  at  close  to  fifteen  million  dollars  in  19U6. 
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Disease-Resistant  Tobaccos  (Wisconsin  Station) — Tobacco  is  an  import- 
ant  farm  crop  in  ViTisconsin.  The  general  use  of  Havana  li|2,  a  new 
variety  of  tobacco  highly  resistant  to  black  root  rot,  developed 
through  twenty  years  of  research  at  the  Wisconsin  station,  has  in¬ 
creased  average  yields  to  1,U50  pounds  per  acre,  which,  in  191(6,  gave 
an  estimated  increased  value  to  grov/ers  of  C 35^00, 000, 
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( b )  Administration  of  Grants  ?nd  Coordination  of  Rasa-^rch  iri.th  States, 


Appropriation  Act,  194^  . . . . . * .  . .  ,  $211,  000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  .  19 7 <  000 

Decrease,  1949  (due  to  elimination  of  the  non-recnrring 
item  provided  in  194S  Act  to  overcome  a  backlog  in 

important  publications  vork)  . . .  -14<  000 


PROJECT  STATMEMT 


Project 


1,  Administration  of 
Federal-grant  fimds 
for  State'  and  Terri-' 

torial  agricultural 
■exnerimpnt  stgtions|'- 
coordination  of  re- 
sear  cb  -work'  of  the  ■ 
state,  and  Territorial 
stations,  and  coordina¬ 
tion  of  this  res3arch 
mth  that  of  the  ^ 
Department  and  ad¬ 
ministration  of 
Department  insular  : 
stations  !  •••••••••••• 

Unobligated: balance 

Total ; available  ..... 

Transferred : from  ’’Export- 
atiq  n  '■  an  d  .  dome  s  t i  c 
consumption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 
Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  (for  Pay  Act 
Co  sts ) 

Total  appropri.ation 
or  estimate  . , . , , 


1947 


t  188, 682 
 318 


1948 


1949 


(estimate  d ):( estimated ) 


$  211,  000 ■>  197,- 000 


189,000j.>.  211,000;  197,000 


-16,  000; 


173,000;  211,000;  197,000 


Increase  or 
decrease 


■1^14,000  (1) 


-14, 000 
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DECREASE 

(l)  The  decrease  of,  SlA.^OOO  is.  due  to.  elimination  of  a  nor>-recurring 
item  included  in  the.lQ4B.Act  to  enable  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
to  overcome  a  backlog  of  publications  work,  principally  indexes  for 
Experiment  Station  Record, 


TTBfIZATION  OF  ESTBjIATES 

Appro pi^iationj  Administration  of  Grants  and  Coordination  of  Research 

with  States 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget  jlncrease(+) 

Estimates,  j  or 

1949  !decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

$  211.000 

ft 

$  197,000:^-14.000 

211. 000 

197,000:  -14,000 

• 

Obligations  by  Ob.jects 


Standard  Classification 


01  Personal  services  .a.oo..**., .■.*(< 

183,095 

183, 000 

95 

02  Travel  . . . . 

8,725 

.  8,700 

- *  25 

03  Transportation  of  things  . . * , 

700 

700 

04  Communication  services 

1,300 

1,300 

—  — 

07  Other  contractual  services  .t.o,o«> 

14,700 

1,200 

-13,500 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ..o. 

850 

800 

50 

09  Equipment 

1,630 

1,300 

-  330 

Grand  total  obligations  0 

211,000 

197,000 

-14, 000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

The  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  has  continued  to  carry  out  its  two 
main  functions  during  the  year.  These  functions  are  (1)  to  represent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal- 
grant  funds  for  research  made  a.vailable  in  accordance  mth  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Hatch,  Adams,  and  Purnell  Acts  and  the  Haovaii,  Alaska, 
and  Puerto  Rico  station  Acts  and  (2)  to  administer  the  Federal 
Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico  and  to  coordinate  the  v/ork  of  this 
station  with  that  of  the  experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico,  as  required  by  law.  The  progress  of  research  at  this  station 
is  discussed  in  a  separate  statement  under  the  Federal  Experiraent 
Station  in  Puerto  Rico, 

The  primary  function  of  a^dministering  Federal-grant  funds  for  research 
has  been  the  principal  activity  of  the  Office  staff.  During  the  year 
the  Office  has  reviewed  all  project  proposals  for  new  investigations 
submitted  by  the  93  State  experiment  stations  for  conduct  in  whole  or 
in  part  under  Federal-grant  funds,  to  determine  appropriateness  under 
the  fund  specified,  to  assure  proper  financing,  to  ascertain  that  the 
proposed  project  is  technically  sound,  and  to  make  certain  that  the 
project  has  taken  full  account  of  work  previously  perform.ed  and  that 
it  is  properly  coordina.ted  with  related  work  in  progress  either  at 
other  State  stations  or  in  tPie  Departeent. 

Examination  of  the  work  and  expenditures  of  all  stations,  except 
Alaska  and  Hawaii,  v/as  conducted  by  the  technical  staff  of  the  Office 
during  the  year.  This  examination  covered  all  research  in  progress 
under  the  FederaR-grant  funds  and  reviev;  of  all  vouchors  involving 
expenditures  of  Federal-grajit  funds.  Conferences  v\rere  held  not  only 
with  station  directors  and  department  heads  but  also  v;ith  individual 
project  leaders.  Progress,  results,  and  future  plans  were  discussed 
and  suggestions  offered  as  to  the  scope  and  scientific  details  of  the 
projects  and  as  to  possible  coordination  with  other  research.  In 
addition,  written  progress  reports  were  secured  and  filed  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  record  of  research  for  reference  use  in  possible  further  coordina¬ 
tion,  On  the  basis  of  these  examinations,  the  Secretary  was  able  to 
certify  that  the  stations  were  entitled  to  receive  their  authorized 
allotments  of  pederal-gr^  nt  funds  during  the  fiscal  year  19U8, 

The  facilities  of  the  Office  have  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  during  the 
year  to  keep  pace  with  the  task  of  establishing  effective  coordination 
of  research  at  the  State  stations.  Following  a  trend  which  became 
firmly  entrenched  during  the  war  period,  the  State  stations  have 
continued  to  intensify  their  efforts  to  develop  cooperative  research 
projects  extending  beyond  the  borders  of  individual  States  in  order 
to  solve  problems  which  cannot  be  answered  readily  by  individual 
State  action  and  to  secure  answers  which  have  broad  application. 

The  result  has  been  v/idespread  reorganization  and  realignment  of 
research  program.s.  This  readjustment  of  programs  has  resulted  in 
increased  workload  within  the  Office  both  through  review  of  pro¬ 
posals  for  research  projects  fnd  also  because  of  the  very  numerous 
requests  for  assistance  from  the  States. 
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( c )  Foder?l  Experiment  Station,  Puarto  Rico 

Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . . . . . 

Sud^ot  GstimotG,  1949 

IncrGGSG,  1949  ( for  GssGntinl  rop'sirs  to  buildings  ond 

fscilitiQs)  . . . . . .  .  4 . . 'J r  • » c 

PROJECT  STATEfiEWT  ‘  •'  ' 


Project 

1947 

1948 

( estim.ated) 

1949  •! 

( estimated) 

'Increase  or 
decrease 

1,  Federal  Experiment 
Station,  Puerto  Rico  *  ^ 
Unobligated  balance  ■.>** 
Total  available-  ...c*' 

Transferred  from  ’'Expoi^- 
tation  and  domestic 
consumption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities, 
Department  of  Agri cul¬ 
ture  ’*«(  for  Pay  Act 

Co  StS )  *oe.*.»..*.*o* 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimate  o**** 

$  176,933 

267 

■$  1U>700 

•  124,700 

$+10,000  (1) 

177,200 

114,700 

124,700 

+10. 000  ■ 

-  7,000 

• 

■ 

170,200. 

114.700; 

124.700s 

:  INCREASE  . 

IncrGasG  of  i^.0, 000  for  ropairs’  to  buildings  at  thG  EGdorsl  ExpQrimsnt 

Station  in  PuGrto  Ricof  ,  •  .  v ,  . 

(1)  ThG  roofs  on  thrGG  of  thG  fivG  wings  of  thG  main  office  and  laboratory 
building  are  in  very-poor  condition  resulting  in  serious  water  dajuj’ge  to 
these  portions  of  the  building*  On  one  of  the  mhgs,  built  in  1909,  the 
roof  is  of  native  tile  supnorted  by  wooden  rafters*  The  wood  support  is 
termite  infested  to  the  point  where  the  tiles  h^ve  shifted  permitting  the 
torrential  tropical  rains  to  leak  through- into  the . entomology  laboratories 
below*  The  other  two  wings  requiring  roof  repairs -were  constructed^ in 
1928  and  are  covered  vdth  flat  built  up  roofing*,  igain,  termite  ‘dam-^ge 
has  caused  sagging  to  the  point-where  continued  applications' of  hot’  ' 
asphalt,  applied  as  an  emergency  measure,  ;have ,not  controlled  the  leaks o 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation  can  be  Judged  by. the  fact  that  it  is 
necessary  to  use  tarpaulins  in  the  rooms  below  these  .roofs  during  hea'vy 
rains  to  protect  equipment  and  other  property* - . . . . 

Roof  repairs  likewise  are  needed  on  the  building  now  used  as  a  garage  and 
■workshop*  ^his  1^'■as  the  first  building  constructed  on  the  station  grounds 
and  is  192  feet  long.  Sixty  feet  of  roof  are  in  good  condition  over  the 
portion  of  the  building  used  for  shop  space*  The  roof  covering  the 


.ibll4,  700 

124.700 

+10.000 
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remaining  132  feet  of  the  building  used  for  storage  for  cars,  trucks,  and 
for  hand  tools  and  for  a  garage  is  built  of  native  tile  over  wooden 
supports  which  are  now  termite  weakens do 

In  order  to  save . interior  space,  the  main  office  building  was  constructed 
with  covered  outside  walkways  rather  than  with  interior  corridors  between 
different  wings  of  .the  .building*  ,  Roofs  over  .these  walkvfays  are  essential 
to  protect  the  staff  from  heavy  rains  when  going  from  one  part  of  the 
building  to  another  and  to  prevent  rain  from  driving  into  open  doorways 
and  windows  along  the  sides  of  the  building.  These  roofs  are  constructed 
of  tile  over  timber  supports  which  have  rotted  to  the  point  where  they 
must  be  replaced  to  prevent  injury  to  persons  using  the  walkways  from 
complete  collapse  of  the  roof  or  slipping  of  tiles. 

/'ll  of  the  roofs  mentioned  are  needed  to  prevent  serious  damage  to 
buildings  and  to  Government  equipment,  records,'  and  other  property.  In 
addition,  the  tile  roofs  represent  a  hazard  to  personnel  of  the  station. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  old  roofs  can  be  replace-d  by  reinforced 
concrete  slabs,  by  corrugated  iron  painted  with  red  lead  and  retiled,  or 
by  other  tried  and  proven  methods  for  $10,000e  -  - 

ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation;  Federal  Experimient  Station,  Puerto  Rico  • 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation.  •  -  . .  •  ' 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget  :Increase(+) 

Estimates, ;  or 

1949  ;decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ' 

$  114,700 

f:  124.700?1%, 

;lo;ooo 

Total  obligations  . . . . 

114.700 

124.700:  b 

10.000 

Obligations  by  ( 

Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01 

Personal  services 

91,300 

96,100  :  + 

4,800 

02 

Travel  . . .  ' 

2,200 

2,000:  - 

■200 

03 

Transportation  of  things  ' 

2, 000 

2,000: 

04 

Communication  services 

500 

'500: 

—  _ 

05 

Rents  and  utility  ser-vices  o,.,. 

1, 500 

1,500: 

—  _ 

07 

Other  contractual  ser'vlces  ' 

1, 700 

1,800:  + 

100 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  o 

12, 500 

17,400:  + 

'4,900 

09 

EQ'u.ipinsri'b 

3.000 

3,400:  + 

400 

Grand  total  obligations 

114,700 

• 

• 

124.700:  -h 

10.000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAIit 


Current.  Activities;.  ■ 

The  ■p’oderrl  Experiment.  Station  in  Puerto  Ric;o'  serves  as  an  outpost 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  field  of  tropical  agriculture. 
All  .of  the  crops  on  which  the  station  is  working  are  of  concern  to  the 
continental  United  States.  Research  investigations  fall  into  two 
broad  categories;  (1)  those  dealing  vi^ith  crops  of  s-trategic  or  economic 
importance  to  the  United  States  and  (2)  research  on  crops  of  value  to 
the  'aouthem  United  States,  conducted  largely  in  cooperation  v>^ith  the 
other'  research  bureaus  of  the  Departm.ent,“  The  Government  of  Puerto 
Rico  has  continued  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Federal  Experiment 
Station  by  a  small  annual  appropriation  thus  permitting  close  and 
active  cooperation  in  research  on  local  agricultural  problems c  This 
program  has  been  concerned  particularly  with  such  crops  as  vanilla, 
bam.boo,  bay,  and  ginger i' 

The  station  program  is  divided  into  major  lines  of  work  a.s  follows; 

Ic  Insecticidal  crop  investigations. 

.2,  Drug  crop  investigations, 

3.  'Food  cpop  investigations. 

Uo  plant  introduction  and  propagation. 

Control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases^ 

6.  Investigations  on  crops  of  local  importance  in  cooperation 
with  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  other  agencies. 

Typical  Examples  ■  of  Recant  Progress;  •  ■ 

Among  recent  accomplishments  in  v^hich  this  station  has  participated 
are  the  following;  •  i .' 

1.  Since  it  was  shown  last  year  that  the  toxicity  . or  killing  power 
of  insecticidal  plant  material  could  not  be  based  on  roteno.ne 
alone,  a  simple  and  rapid  method n for  biologically  assaying  Derris 
.and  Lonchocarpus , roots ,  using  guppies  as  test  animals  was 
developed"^  Guppies  offer  considerable  advantage  as  a  test  animal; 
rearing  is  comparatively  simiple,  no  special  apparatus  or  technique 
is  required,  and  results  can  be  determined  in  a  relatively  short 
time.  This  method  of! ers  a  quick  and  efficient  method  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  insecticidal  plant  material. 

2.  A.  program  testing  and  evaluating  varieties  of  vegetables  commonly 
grovm  in  the  southern  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii  has 
resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  data  being  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion  on  vegetable  groulrit^  in  the  Tropics,  It  was  found  that  cool 
night  temperatures  and  dry  days  marKedly  improved  vegetable 
cultivation.  The  extensive  use  of  DDT  in  the  control  oi  posts 
has  given  excellent  results. 
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3.  Research  on  tropical  kudzu,  an  outstanding  legume,  was  continued. 
Promising  results  were  obtained  vfith  experiments  in  which  tropical 
kudzu  was  grovm  in  combination  with  grasses.  In  all  mixtures 
tried,  higher 'yields  of  forage  of  greater  nutritive  value  resulted. 
The  nitrogen  and  protein  content  of  the  mixture  v;as  two  to  three 
times  as  great  as  when  the  grasses  were  grovm  alone.  The  feeding 
of  this  enriched  forage  mixture  to  livestock  would  reduce  the  need 
for  expensive  concentrates  and  v^rould  increaise  milk  and  meat 
production, 

4.  Experiments  in  weed  control  have  shown  that  use  of  herbicides  is 
far  more  effective  and  less  expensive  than  hand  hoeing.  The  two 
most  satisfactory  herbicides  tested  to  date  were  Dow  contact 
herbicides  and  an  oil.  emulsion  fortified  v/ith  butyl  phenol.  Other 
weed  control’  experiments  indicated  that  combination  sprays  of 
2,4*-D  plus  Concentrate.;  40  and  2,4-D  plus  an  oil  emulsion  fortified 
with  Santophen  20  were  more  effective  in  combination  than  v/ith  the 
non-selective  herbicide  used  alone. 

5.  A  most  important  problem,  with  bamboo  has  been  the  control  of  the 
bamboo  powderpost  beetle  which  renders  na.tive  bamboo  useless  for 
industrial  or  commercial  purposes.  In  tests-  conducted  with  such 
bamboo,  it  was  found  that  the  protection  for;  a  period  of  six 
months  in  insect-proof  boxes  gave  permanent  protection  against 
further  insect  attack,  ,  An  even  simpler  and  more  direct  method  of 
control  vms  developed  through  the  use  of  DDT,  Bamboo  treated  with 
DDT  had  few,  if  any,  entrance  holes.  No  internal  infestation 
developed  where  DDT  v\ras  used  and  its  use  can  be  recommended  as  a 
permanent  control  of  the  bamboo  ppvderpost  beetle.  Untreated 
bamboo  was  comipletely  riddled  and  lOO  'percent  infested, 

6.  A  recent  experiment  producing  vanilla  under  controlled  conditions 
whereby  proper  light  could  be  maintained  and  moisture  supplied 
during  drought  periods  has  given  outstanding  results.  The  first 
year's  flov/ering  has  been  heavy  and  a' substantial  crop  will  be 
produced.  Local  interest  in  the  method  has  been  enthusiastic  and 
one  grovifer  alone  has  invested  more  than  ,0G0  in  setting  up 
similar  controlled  conditions  for  the  production  of  vanilla. 
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STATEMENT  OP  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLETffiNTAL  FUNDS 


Estimated 

Estimated 

Item 

Obligations, 

Obligations, 

Obligations , 

19li7 

19U8 

1969 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of 

iyU6, Department  of  Agricul- 

ture:  payments  to  States; 

For  research  into  the  basic 
laws  and  principles  relating 
to  agriculture  in  its 
broadest  aspects  conducted 
by  the  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and 
administration  of  such 

research, . . . . 

$2,t89,9UO 

$6,979,080 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations 

Research  at  Federal  Experi¬ 

ment  station,  Puerto  Rico, 
on  erosion  control  (Title  I, 
Sec.  10(b)\ . 

10,000 

a/ 

Total,  Research  and 

a/  6,979,080 

Marketing  Act  of  19i;6.; 

— 

2, 699,5^0 

Special  Research  Fund,  Depart- 

ment  of  Agricult\ire,  Office 

of  Experiment  Stations;  For 

administration  of  payments 
to  States  for  research  under 
Title  I  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Act  of  June  29,  1935» . 

*25,900 

26,000 

26,000 

Vforking  Fund,  Agriculture, 

(Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tionsj (Advance  from  Defense 

Supplies  Corporation) 

Establishment  of  permanent 
source  of  high-yielding 
strains  of  Cinchona  seed  in 

Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico . 

2,867 

— 

— 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Allotment  to 

the  office  of  Experiment 

Stations);  For  cost  of 

penalty  mail  pursuant  to 
Section  2,  public  Law  36U, 
78th  Congress. 

U62 

780 

860 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 

SUPPLEJffiNTAL  FUNDS . 

29,229 

2,926,320 

9,003,920 

a/  Allotments  under  this  appropriation,  other  than  for  payments  to  States, 
for  the  fiscal  year  19k9  have  not  been  determined. 


7 


% 

T 


\ 


J 
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PENALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 

Seco  2,  Public  L?iw  364,  78th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Office  of  Experiment  Stations) 


Actual 

Estimate 

:  Sstimte 

Increase 

1947 

1948 

:  1949 

1949  over  1948 

Category  1  . . . 

r 

Category  2  . . . 

|30Q 

$459 

0 

— 

-  162 

330 

i  390 

+  $60 

462 

780 

i  840 

I 

0 

The  increase  of  $60  for  1949  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient 

funds  I'Vith  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of 

handling  penalty  mailp  The  Post  Office  Department  h^s  advised  that  pay¬ 
ments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mail  in  1949  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  $20000  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an  increase  of 
$le40  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  1948  mailingSo 


Category  1  consists  of  publications  sent  to  research  workers  in  response 
to  specific  requests  which  include  lists  of  the  publications  issued  by  the 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations,  "Experiment  Station  Record",  and 
""''irorkers  in  Subjects  Pertaining  to  Agriculture  in  Land  Grant  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations" o  i^lso  included  in  this  ca.tegory  are  publications 
mailed  by  the  Federal  Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico  consisting  of 
annual  reports  .and  current  news  bulletins  and  circulars  which  are  of 
direct  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  tropical  agricultureo 

Category  2  consists  of  the  administrative  correspondence  necessary  for 
carrying  on  the  work  and  operating  functions  of  the  Office j  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  State  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  correspondence 
required  in  connection  with  the  supervision  and  operation  of  the  Federal 
Experiment  Station  in  Puerto  Rico* 
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BUEEAU  OF  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

Summary  of  Appropriations,  194g  and  Bstimates,  1949 


Item 

;  Total  : 

;  estimated  : 

Budget 

» 

Increase 

(+) 

:  available,  : 

1948  ; 

estimates , . 

1949  ; 

or 

decrease 

(-) 

Salaries  and  expenses; 

*  * 

Animal  husbandry  ^  $1,323,400;  $1,405,500:  +$82,100 

Diseases  of  animals  .....oco  «  1,045,000:  1,055,000:  -4  10,000 


Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  i  i 
Bang's  disease  o,t,»o  : 

Inspection  and  quarantine  ;  1,225,197* 
Meat  inspection  „c.,coo<.ooo«,o  ;  5^000 ,000; 
Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act  or,o,c  ;  315 >000: 

6,250,000; 

1,225,000; 

—  —  ^ 

365,000: 

-500,000 

"197 

-5,000,000 

+50,000 

Total,  salaries  and  :  : 

expenses  . . , ^ . 0  c 0 0  c :  15, 65^,597: 

•n 

10,300,500; 

'^5,352.097 

Marketing  agreem.ents,  hog  :  : 

cholera  virus  and  serum  a/,  :  ;[43,000ls 

0 

9 

[43,0001: 

9  0 

Eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  5  ; 

and  other  contagious  diseases;  : 

of  animals  and  poultry  ;b/  5,100,000; 

0 

9 

0 

c/ 

-5,100,000 

Total,  direct  annual  :  : 

appropriation  :  20,758,597? 

10,300,500; 

-10,458,097 

^  Transfer  from  appropriation  made  Dy  section  12(a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  approved  May  12,  1933-^ 

In  addition,  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1948,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  transfer  to  this  appropriation,  from  funds  availa- 
hie  to  the  bureaus,  corporations,  and  agencies  of  the  Department, 
amounts  as  are  necessary  for  eradication  of  the  foot-and-mouth 
disease,;. 

c/  Pending  the  availability  of  information  necessary  to  determine  the 
requirements  of  this  program  in  1949,  the  Budget  estimates  propose 
to  continue  the  authority  mentioned  in  b/  above„ 
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(a)  AiiTmal  Has'bandry 


$1,305,500 


\ 


Appropriation  Act,  194S  .  . . . 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  194S  (to  provide  needed 
repairs  and  improvements  to  station  facilities  and 
leplacement  of  v;orn-out  equipment  at  Chinsegut  Hill 


Sanctuary  Station)  . .  ."H7,9QQ 

Total  available  ,  194S  . . . . . . .  . .  .  1,323,400 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . . . . . . .  1,405,500 

■Increase  ,  1949  . . . . .  ^ _ +82,100 


SUMFAIiY  OH  Ix'CEEASES  AHD  DECESASES,,  1949 


_Ecr  repairs,  reconditioning,  and  improvement  of  ' 

facilities  at  field  stations  . . . .  +211,500 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  items  provided  in  1948 
Agri  cultui'al  Appropriation  Act: 

Eor  repair,  recond-^ tionlng  and  improvement  of 

facilities  at  field  stations  .  . . . .  -100,000 


Eor  replacement  of  trucks  at  field , stations  -11,500 

Eor  repairs  to  facilities  and  replacement  of 

ecuipment  at  Chinsegut  Hill  Sanctuary  Station  ....  -17,900 


PHOJE  Cl’  STATEIIEliT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(e  stirrated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Swine . husbandry 
investigations  . 

$167,940 

$172,541 

.  $172,541 

2.  Sheep  and.  goat  hus- 
"b  andry  i  nve  s  t  i.  gat  Ion  s 

1  S3  ,-245 

194,441 

194,441 

3,  Horse  ahd  mule  hus¬ 
bandry  invest  igatinns 

47,33s 

49,565 

49,565 

4.  Beef  cattle  hus'Dand-^ 
ry  investigations  .. 

239,000 

234,790 

234,790 

5.  E’aal-p'orpose  cattle 
hushandr-y  investi¬ 
gations  ........... 

78,264 

76,39s 

76,393 

6'.  Poultry  husbandry 
i  nve  s t i gat i on s  .... 

341.7S2 

3S1,375 

3Sl,375 

7.  Eur  animal  husband¬ 
ry  investigations  . 

81,582 

84,890 

84,890 

8.  Repairs,  recondi¬ 
tioning,  a.nd  im- 
prove.ments  of 
facilities  at  field 
stations  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  worn- out 
equipment  ......... 

129,400 

211,500 

+82,100 

Unobligated  balance  . 

9,S06 

-  - 

-  - 

_  _ 

Total  available  . . „ 

I,l4'8,g57: 

1,323,400; 

0 

0 

o' 

r — 1 

+82,100(1) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

:  1948 

1947  :( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Transferred  to  ’’Salaries 

and  expenses.  Office 

of  Information,  Depart-:  : 

ment  of  Agriculture” • , 

4843: 

— 

Transferred  from; 

’’Exportation  and  do- 

me  Stic  consumption 

of  agricultural  com— 

modifies,  Department 

: 

of  Agr i cult ure”( for 

Pay  Act  Costs) 

-7,100: 

’’Salaries  and  expenses. 

Animal  Industry, 

' 

Agricultural  Research 

Administration,”  era- 

di eating  tuberculosis 

and  Bang's  disease  . 

a/-101,200: 

1  —  — 

’’Salaries  and  expenses. 

j 

Fish  and  Wildlife 

Service,  Department. 

of  Interior” 

General  adminis— 

'  ;  r  I 

trative  expenses 

-900: 

— 

Fur  resources  in- 

vestigations  ,,, 

-74.700; 

_  — 

Total  appropriation  or 

i  •  ‘ 

965.900;  1,323,400 

1,405,500 

a/  Includes  $86,500  for  Pay  Act  Costs 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

(1)  The  net  increase  of  $82,100  in  this  item  for  1949  consists  of  the 
following: 

(a)  An  increase  of  $211,500  for  repair^  reconditioning  and,  improve¬ 

ment  of  facilities  at  seven  field  stations: 

The  war  years  have  left  the  physical  facilities  of  the  various  animal 
husbandry  field  stations  in  dire  need  of  major  repair  and  reconditioning. 
During  that  period,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  normal  upkeep,  due  to 
shortages'  of  materials,  supplies,  and  labor.  Moreover,  all  available 
funds  were  required  to  meet  high  wartime  operating  costs,  and  to  carry 
out  urgent  wartime  research  projects.  Such  items  as  exterior  and  inte¬ 
rior  painting,  carpenter  repairs,  fencing  and  roads,  repairs  to  machinery. 
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refrieeration  and  heating  equipment,  renovation  of  -water,  irrigation  and 
drainage  systems,  and  similar  items  of  p}iysical  plant  repair' and.  recondi¬ 
tioning  were  deferredc  Need  for  such  -work  has  accurrulated  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  one  year-s  normal  upkeep  possibilities,  and  should  net 
be  put  off  longer  in  the  best  interests  of  economy  =>nd  for  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  the  animal  husbandry  research  programo  Funds  are  urgently  needed 
for  this  work  to  protect  valuable  Government  property  and  to  prevent 
further  deterioration c. 

In  response  to  a  similar  request  for  funds  for  this  purpose  in  last  year’s 
Bii.dget,  a  sufficient .  apnronri a tion  was  obtained  to  begin  reduction  of  the 
large  backlog  of  repair  and  improvement  needs  at  the  various  field  sta¬ 
tions,,  It  is  essential  that  further  funds  be  made  available  for  other 
eqiially  urgent  items,  as  follows  j 

(l)  Beltsville,  Maryland  ($109,500) 

$55-, 000  for  establishing  an  alternate  pasture  area  for  swine, 
including  fencing.,  clearing.,  grading,  terracing,  seeding,  houses 
and  shelters;  water  system^  sendee  lanes,  ,  etca  This  area  is 
urgently  needed  to  relieve  serious  congestion  in  tlie  Beltsville 
svane  I'esearch  area  which  is  endangering  the  Bureau's  inbred  and 
crossbred  lines  of  Danish  Landrace  and  domestic  breeds  essential 
to  the  research  prcgTamc  The  present  lack  of  pasture  for  rotation 
has  produced  diseases  in  an  abnormal  degree,  which  are  difficult 
or  impossible  to  controJ.  with  resultant  inci'ease  in  variability 
of  experimental  pigs*  This  situation  is  limiting  the  rate  of 
progress  in  achie'ning  reliable  research  results-  Experimental 
animals  are  being  raised  under  conditions  which  would  nou  be  found 
on  any  well  m=)naged  hog  farm,  and  the  Bureau  is  unable  uo  follow 
the  management  and  disease  prevention  practices  v/nich  it  advocatese 
Eighty--five  acres  are  now .  available  for  use,  but  require  clearing, 
grading,  fencing,  water  systems,  service  lanes,  houses  and 
shelters o  The  development  of  more  land 'will 'pditnit  seeding  an 
alternate  perm.anent  pasture,  will  avoid  erosion,  and  eliminate 
heavy  labor  charges  involved  in  gromilng  temporary  pastureso 

$9 9  4G0 _f '’ll  repairs  and  alterations  to  the  large  animal  building 
and  attached  small  paddocks  inc'iudl ng  carpentry,  plumbing, 
cementing,  electrical  and  painting  workp  Besides  preservation  of 
uhe  building  and  its  attachments,  such  work  will  correct  troubles 
with  storm  drainage  and  sevrer  lines,  wastage  of  heat  during  cold 
weather  and  assure  safety  of  experim.enfcal  animals  as  well  as  meet 
changing  space  requiremiOnts  for  animals  in  the  experimental  pro¬ 
gram,  Included  also  are  items  for  renovation,  alteration  and  re¬ 
alignment  of  certain  facilities  in  the  largo  animal  building  dic¬ 
tated  by  new  developmionts  in  experimental  v/orko  Serious  retard¬ 
ation  would  result  from  failui-e  to  make  such  changes  which  in¬ 
clude  replacements  in  refrigeration  equipment rebuilding  of  pony 
and  sheep  digestion  stalls,  enlarging  of  lead  bin  capaftiity,  truck 
facilities  for  manure  disposal,  replacement  of  old  scales,  etc- 
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i3<000  for  urgently  needed  repairs  to  the  stqtion  inciner^torp 

This  incinerator,  which  is  used  for  disposal  of  waste  material 
at  the  Meats  Laboratory  and  for  disposal  of  other  station  waste 
material,  is  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair  and  has  become  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  due  tio  loosening  of  concrete  blocks  in  ceiling  and 
walls.  Accidents  have  also  occurred  due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
unloading  arrangements  and  conditions o  To  avoid  further  acci¬ 
dents  of  this  n^’ture,  the  incinerator  shopld  be  provided  xvith  a 
lift  to  enable  heavy  materials  to  be  transferred  from  trucks  safe¬ 
ly  and  efficientlye 

$30«000  for -  the  installation -of  a  new  general  water  systemo 

Recent  reoair  work-4xD  many  of  .  the  pioep’  in  the  farm.,  w^* ter  .system 
has  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  due  to  the  high'' aeid;  content 
of  the  water,  not  enough  thickness  of  pipe  remains -tb  cut  and 
thread  existing  pipes  for  necessary  repairs®  Most  of  this  pipe 
is  at  least  15  years  old  and  some  of  it  much;  "older  and  could  not  ■ 
be  expected  to  last  much  longer  with  water  of  this  typec  A  water 
■  conditioning  plant  is  now  being  installed  at  the  Agricultur.al  Re¬ 
search  Center  which  will  remove  the  corrosive  elbments  from  the 
water  and  thus  make  the  new  water  systeh  requested  last  much 
longer  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  paste 

$7,000  for  exterior  and  interior  painting  of  buildings,  including 

. ,  the  painting  of  the  numerous  frame  swine  and  poultry  colony  houses o 

$5,100  for  replacement  of  completely  worn-out  stanchion  and  stall 

equipment  in  beef  and  dual-purpos.e  cattle  barns.  The  stanchions 
and  stalls  are  so  badly  rusted  and  corroded  that  many  have  broken 
off  completely  and  others  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  hold  cattle 
safely.  The  interior  equipment' should  be  completely  replaced' in 
■both  barns  to  make  them  safe  and  satisfactory  for  continual  use  -with 
cattle  o  -  .  .. . 

(2)  Jeanerette,  Louisiana  ($14,000) 

■  ■  $4,000  for  repair  and  pointing  of  buildings,  machinery  and  other 

‘ physical  f a cilities ,  ,  '  ',l  .  _ 

$4,000  for  ro?^d  surfacing  and  repair,  especially'  service  lanes 
through  fields  and  paddocks  now  ■nr^^ctically  inaccessible  in  periods 
'  of  prolonged  bad  weather;-  and  fencing;  repairs  and  replacements,, 

$1,000  for  construction  of  a  wooden  bridge  over  Grand  Marbijs 
drainage  area  to  make , available  additional  pasture  and  crop  land , 

$5,000  for  drain^^’ge  of: pasture  and  crop  land  aro'und  Grand  Marais 

(3)  Mi ddlebury,  Vermont  ($19,000),  _  . 

$5,000  for  repair  and  painting  of  buildings,  m^^'chinery  and  other 
physical  facilities a 
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^10 ,>000  for  clearing  wood  l?^nd,  removgl  of  stumps,  pnd  prepara¬ 
tion  and  seeding  of  land  for  much-needed  pasturage  at  the  station, 

000  for  fencing  repairs  and  roplca cements  cand  resurfacing  and 

repairs  to  roads  and  service  lanes ^ ■  . 

(4)  Miles  City,  Montana  (  $24^  000)  . a-  , 

119,000  for  repair  .and  ■  painting’^of- buildings,  ■  machinery  and  other 

physical  facilitiesg  -.4  7  ?  ■ 

i 

$5,000  for  fencing  and  road  repairsp 

■$10,000  for  the  extension  and'  dgih3lopment  of  suitable  w.ater  .system 

to  pastures  not  now  reached  by  water,  including  tha  development : of 
wells  and  tanks o  ■ 

(5)  Dubois,  Idaho  ($33,000)  ■  u  ’■  ,  :  -  ...  .  .  r 

■1^,000  for  extension  of  drainage  to’  the  -Modoc.  Range  -necessary  .to 
increase  the  production'  of  range  forage  for  the;  carrying  of  large 
bands  of  experimental  sheepA 

^,000  for  repair  and  painting  of  buildings,  machinery  and  other 

physical  facilities^' 

,  $15,000  for  fencing  repairs  and  replacerrents;  and  the  extension  of 

’-••fences  to  protect  the  feed-. supplies  of  the  various  ranees  from 
other  livestock  and  permit  the  safer  and  more  efficient  management 
of  the  experimental  flocks  of  the  stationo  7.'' 

^-(6)  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York  (  $7, 000 ) 

'j^,000  for  repair,  and  painting  of  buildines.  machinery,  and  other 

physical  facilities, 

(7), Fontana,  California  ($5,000) 

$5,000  for  urgently  needed  repair  and  painting  of  builoYn’gs,  mach¬ 

inery,  and  other  physical  facilities  a  The  office  building  and  super¬ 
intendent  *5- diArelling,  in  particular,  are  badly  in  need  of  repairs 
and_^painting.,  '■ 

(b)  A  dscrease  of  '$129,400  due  to  elimination  of  non-recurring  items  pro¬ 

vided  in-  the  I94S  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act; 

For  rep^’ir,  reconditioning  and  improvement  of 

facilities  at  six  field  stations  o  ■.  0 « *  « « ,  ♦ .  .  $100,000 

For  replacement  of  trucks  at  field  stations  c,  <,«.«,  11,500. 

For  repairs  and  improvements  to  station  facilities 
and  replacement  of  worn  out  equipment  at  Chinsegut 
Hill  Sanctuary  Station,  Brooksville,  Fla-,  o  17,900 
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'ITH.aZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 
Appropri^'tionj  Anim?l  Husbandry 
Funds  Av?^il^ble  for  Oblig?,tlon 


Item 

Estimate, 

Budget 

Estimates, 

Increase(+) 

or 

1948 

1949 

decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

$1,323.^0 

^5l.405.500 

+  382,100 

Total  obligations 

1.323.400 

1.405,600 

+  82,100 

Obligations  by  Ob.iects 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . 

3880,121 

3920,  547 

+  340,426 

02  Travel  . 

26,000 

26, 000 

_  _ 

03  Transportation  of  things  ,,, 

5,000 

5^000 

—  — 

04  Commimi cation  services  . 

6,100 

6,100 

—  — 

05  Rents  ^nd  utility  services  , 

31,500 

31, 500 

_  _ 

07  Other  contractual  services  « 

130, 000 

189, 000 

+  59,000 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ..,,e 

217,279 

215,353 

-  1,926 

09  Equipment  . . . 

24,000 

3.400 

12, 000 

-  12,000 

10  Lands  and  structures  . . 

-  3. 400 

Total  obligations 

1.323,400 

1,405.  500 

+  82,100 

STATUS  CF  PROGRAM 


Current  Activities:  The  program  is  conducted  through  field  and  laboratory 
investigations  at  federal  field  stations  and  in  cooperation  with  state  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations,  extension  services,  and  other  agencies  of  the 
government.  The  research  program  .concerns  all  classbs-pf  farm  livestock 
(except  dairy  cattle)  including  poultry  and  fur  bearing  animals. 

The  magnitude  of  the  industry  served  is  indicated  by  the  fact  “tiiat  there 
are  on  American,  farms  approximately  11  million  horses  and  mules,  $2  million 
cattle  raised  primarily  for  meat,  62  million  hogs,- -liU -million  sheep,  525 
million  chickens,  200,000  foxes,  14.50,000  minks  and  2  .million  rabbits. 

Some  of  these . animals  are  yielding  returns  considerably  below  production 
costs,  and  only  a  very  small  percentage  are  showing  the  profits  which  easily 
could  be  realized  by  use  of  better  breeding,  feeding  and  management  prac¬ 
tices.  Solution  of  the  many  critical  problems  will  improve  the  economy 
of  farm  operations  and  lead  to  a  more  abundant  supply  of  uhiformly  better 
animal  products  for  the  consumer.  The  folloiving  are  examples  of  problems 
being  studied  in  this  field;  i:, . 

1.  Improvement  in  breeding  performance  of  both  purebred  stock  and  of 
grade  stock  used  for  market  production.  ' 

2.  Increasing  production  and  improving  product  .quality,  through.  ..use  of 
.  improved  rations  and  adequate  supplementation. 

3«  Raising  production  levels  through  better  management  by  development 
of  more  adequate  equipment  for  housing "livestock,  by  using  methods 
for  more  efficient  utilization  and  better  conservation  of  range 
resources,  and  by  using  procedures  which  give  better,  control. .of 
diseases  and  parasites, 

U,  Improvement  in  quality  of  animal  products  through  application  of 

results  from  evaluation  of  differences  in  meat  quality,  eggs,  fibers, 
etc.  to  support  breeding  and  nutrition  programs  designed  to  improve 
quality  of  animals  and  poultry. 

5.  Application  of  knov/n  ’facts  in  breeding  and  disease  control  and  the 
collection  of  production  data  to  assist  breeders  through  the 
National  Poultry  and  Turkey  Improvement  Plans, 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress.  Among  recent  accomplishments  in  the  coopera¬ 
tive  research  program  are  the  following: 

1.  Development  of  inbred  strains  of  svi'-ine  from  Danish-Lahdrace  and 

American  broods .  5^  boars  and  30  gilts  have  been  placed  with^' 

breeders  and  the  reports  on  their  production  performance  are  Very 
favorable . 

2.  Crosses  botyreon  inbred  lines  of  pigs  at  Beltsville  appear  to-  show 
a  degree  of  improvement  in  grov/th  rate  over  that  of  random  bred 
stock  comparable  to  the  improvement  obtained  with  hybrid  corn. 
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3«  Feeding  tests  on  value  of  pro to in  supplements  show  that  plant  pro¬ 
teins  alone  are  satisfactory  for  pregnant  sows  and  older  hogs  but 
that  some  animal  protein  in  the  ration  is  necessary  for  best  re¬ 
sults  with  yoimg  pigs  up  to  75  pounds  live  weights  - . 

4,  Tests. on  the  value  of  dehydrated  legume  hay  meals  for  feeder  pigs 
show  that  alfalfa  hay  meal  producers  the  most  rapid  gains  and  most 
economical  use  of  feed  but  dehydrated  Kudzu  and  soybean  meals  were 

.  almost  as.  good, 

5.  Breeding  sheep  for  wool  of  specific  types  is  helping  sheepmen  of 
the  west  to  standardize  wool  production  and  increase  the  economic 

..  advantage  of  their  whitefaced  crossbred  sheep.  Progress  is  being 
made  on  this  problem, as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  young  ewes  of 
the  Columbia  and  Targhee  sheep  at  the  Bureau's  Dubois,  Idaho  sta- 
.  tion  have  more  of  their  wool  of  a  specific  grade  and  .type  than 
their  dams, 

6,  Soybeans  as  a  temporary  sheep  pasture  proved  to.  be  the  best  of 

the  various  crops  tested  at  Beltsville,  Maryland  for  carrying  farm 
sheep  through  periods  when  permanent  bluegrass  pastures  are  scarce 
or  in  poor  condition,  . .  . ' . 

7.  Expansio.n  of  Karakul  lambskin  fur  production  depends  on  a  grading- 

up  program  of  -  breeding.  It  -has'  beon-  shown  ■that--Coarse-wooled  eWes 
are  the  most  efficient  and  economical  for  this  purpose.  In  their 
order  of  superiority  the  breeds  most  useful  are  Navajo,  Blackfaced 
Highland,  and  Corrie.dale, . ■'  . ,  . . . . . 

8,  Recent  experiments  in,  feeding  horses  show  that  the  customary 
roughage  feed  level  , for  mature  working  herpes  can  be  decreased  as 
much  as  80  percent.  This  result  f in dd  application  near  cities 
where  hay  production  is  limited  and  .high  ,in  price. 

9.  Feedlot  gains  are  hereditarylto  a  high  degree  .as'shoVm  by  data 

from  feeding  tests  on  inbred  herds  of  beef  cattle  at  Mile's  ^ity, 
Montana,  This  discovery  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the 
development  of  herds  possessing  .genetic  superiority  for  growth 
rate.'”-  . r.:  . .  . . . uyp-,  .  .  - . 

10.  Beef  cattle  tolerant  to  high  temperature '  and  humidity  are  being 
developed  at  Jeanerette,  Da.  by  crossing  Aberdeen  Angus  and  Brahman 
cattle.  Calves  carrying  1/2  Brahman  breeding' showed  60 -pounds  ad¬ 
vantage  in  live  weight  over  calves  carrying  l/4  Brahman  breeding 

at  six  months  of  age.  It  is  concluded  that  approximately  l/2 
Brahman  breeding  is  necessary  for  optimum- ■  adaptability  - tp' hot 
climates.  ’  ,  '/ 

11,  Cooperative  grazing  experiments  with  range  cattle  at  Woodvfard, 
Oklahoma  show  that  continuous  grazing  at. a  moderate  rate  of 
stocking  as  compared  with  rotating  from  one-  pasture  to  another 'at 
monthly  intervals  results  in  greater  yearling  gains,  maintains  the 
vegetation  in  better  condition  and  lowers  production  costs. 
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12.  Phosphorus  deficiency  studies  mth  range  cattle  in  Texas  show  that 
adding-  measured  quantities  of  disodium  phosphate  to  the  drinking 
water  is  the  most  economical  and  effective:  me thod  of  supplementa¬ 
tion.  Other  tests  show  that  feeding  .supplemental  phosphorus  pre¬ 
vents  the  formation  of  urinary  calculi.  ,  • 

13.  Feeding  studies  on  forest  lands  of  the  Southeastern  Coastal  Plain 
show  that  a  supplement  of  2  pounds  of  peanut  or  cottonseed  meal 
per  head  daily  and  the  practice  of  controlled  burning  during 
favorable  weather  will  maintain  cows  in  good  health  and  vigor 
during  the  yanter  and  will  not  cause  serious  damage  to  young 
pine  seedlings. 

lU.  Comparison  of  different  methods  of  poultry  breeding  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion  at  Beltsville,  Md.  show  an  advantage  from  crossing  inbred  line 
of  different  breeds,  viz.j 


Breeding  Annual  Egg  Production 

Inbred  Rhode  Island  Reds  ■'  l65 

Inbred  Single  Comb  Rliite  Leghorns  221. U  ,•  ■  , 

Standardbred  Vfliite  Leghorns  203.8 

Standardbred  Rhode  Island  Reds —  I83.8 

Inbred  Rhode  Island  Reds  X  Inbred  V/hite 

Leghorns  230. U 

Inbred  Rhode  Island  Reds  X  different  lines 

of  Inbred  Rhode  Island  Reds  I8U.U 

Two-way  and  three-way  crossbreds  among 
.Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Sussex,  White 
Leghorns,  and  Barred  Rocks  189-216 


15 «  Beltsville  Small  White  turkey  egg  production  for  the  period  . 
January  1  to  June  1,  19U7j  the  usual  breeding  period,  has  been 
increased  through  selective  breeding  to  80  eggs  per  bird.  The 
national  average  for  turkeys  is  approximately  hO  eggs. 

16.  Studies  on  the  properties  of  protein  supplements  for  chickens 

have  shown  that: 

(a)  A  previously  reported  unknown  dietary  factor  found  in  fish 
meal  and  covit  manure  is  absent  in  soybean  meal  and  is  re¬ 
quired  in  increasing  amounts  as  the  quantity  of  soybean 
meal  is  increased  in  the  ration, 

(b)  Chickens  have  been  ,shoy/n  to  be  highly  variable  in  their 
requirement  for  the.  unknoym  factor. 

(c)  A  ney/  test  for  the  fac'tor  has  been  developed  which  more 
than  doubles  the  output  of  information  per  unit  of  time, 
personnel  and  equipment. 

(d)  Meat  meal  is  a  very  satisfactory  supplement  to  soybean 
meal  in  the  diet  of  growing  turkeys. 
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17.  Growth  rate  and  efficiency  of  feed  utilization  in  baby  chicks  has 
been  shown  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  brooding  temperature.  A 
variation  of  1°F  from  optimum  temperature  would,  if  projected  over 
the  United  States  as  a  wrhole,  make  a  difference  of  ^approximately 
3,000  tons  of  feed  consumed  annually  by  chicks  between  the  ages 

of  1  day  and  9  days. 

18.  Off  flavor  in  eggs  which  is  usually  attributed  .to' ef fee ts  of  cold 
storage  or  products ■  of' micro-organisms  in.  the  .eggs  has.  been-,: shown 
to  be  caused  also  by  such  plants  as  wild  garlic.- '  The  strong  flavor 
appears  wdthin  3  or.- U  days  after.' the.  garlic  is -eaten  by  the  hen  and 
persists  for  as  long  as  20  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid. 

19.  The  source  of  bacterial  infection  of  eggs  is  primarily,  through  the 
shell.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the.  rate  of ; penetration  depends 
upon  temperature  and  prompt  cooling  of  - eggs' :prevents  the  :  trouble  to 
a  large  extent, 

20.  The  National  Poultry  Improvement  Plan  and  the  National  Turkey  Im¬ 
provement  Plan  are  voluntary  programs  administered  cooperatively 
by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  official  state'  agencies.  The 
status  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Item 

19i|0 

19146 

1967 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  IT^IPRO Wi3!.^iNT  PLAN 

States 

•  .  hh 

I47 

Hatcheries, 

2,192 

■3,9^2 

U,l498 

Egg  capacity  of  hatcheries 

90,678,718 

299,1452,9143 

329,633,239 

Hatching  egg  supply  flocks 

50,5^9 

92,3214 

109,690  1/ 

Birds  in  breeding  flocks  , 

10,71U,238 

214,903,639 

27,1406,281  1/ 

Average  percentage  of  reactors 

(first  test) 

3.09 

1.8)4 

1.82  1/ 

U.S.R.O.P.  (U,S.. Record  of  - 

Performance)  flocks 

.  U29 

Birds  entered: in  trapnest 

....  ■ 

■■-.c.  ■  ■ 

flocks  , 

lUii,hU7 

.  211,669 

.229,633 

U.S.R.O.P.  breeding  pens 

2, 1429 

14,212 

14,663 

Females  in  .11. S-.:R-.0.P..  pons  ; 

32,9149^ 

62,299 

■  .70,6214. 

NATIONAL  TURKiT  Il'TROV.illil'IT  PLAN 

States 

.30' 

-  '  '  69 

Hatcheries 

909 

739 

Flocks 

li,  317 

2/ 

Birds 

2,3142,133 

2/ 

U.S.R.O.P.  flocks 

-  ~ 

37 

92 

Single-Tom  matings 

_  - 

266 

617 

Candidates  trapped 

— 

3,387 

9,396 

1/  Preliminary  estimate  complete 


2/  Data  not  available 
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21  ►  Nutrition  experiments  •v;ith  foxes  have  determined  that  the  vitamin 
A  requirement  of  the  fox  pup  is  between  ^0  and  200  International 
UnitSo  Loss  of  foxes  being  heavily  fed  fish  has  been  shoTO  to  be 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  vitamin  B,  The  minimum  calcium  for  normal 
growth  of  body  and  fur  in  foxes  has  been  found  to  be  0.^  percent 
of  the  ration. 

22.  Animal  protein  is  the  most  expensive  ingredient  of  the  ration  for 
fur  aniirals.  Experiments  with  foxes  and  minks  fed  at  various  pro¬ 
tein  levels  shows  that  the  prevailing  level  of  protein  in  fur 
animals  is  unnecessarily  high.  Application  of  this  discovery 
should  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  fur  production. 

23.  Efficiency  of  rabbit  breeding  has  been  increased  by  the  discovery 
of  a  method  for  detecting  pregnancy  in  does  lU  days  after  mating. 
Non-pregnant  does  can  be  rebred  at  that  time  thus  saving  lU  days 
feed  bill  during  a  non-productive  period. 

2Uc  Receipts ;  During  the  fiscal  year  19ii7  approximately  Dl23jU22  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  which  have  served  their  purpose  for  investigational  work  was 
deposited  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
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(b)  Diseases,  cf  Animals 

Appropriation  Act,  . . . . . $1,045,000 

Budget  etetimate,  1949.  . . .  .  1,055  >Q00 

Increase^  1949o . . . +  10,000 

■SUM1»IARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1949 

For  repairs,  recondi-tioning,  and  improvement  of  .facilities 
at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  for  animal  disease 

and  zoological  Investigations  (non-recurring) . +50  >000 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  items  provided  for  in  194S 
Agricultural'  Appropriation  Act  for  extehsion  of  steam 
heat  from  central  -heating  plant  to  four •principal 
laboratory  buildings  of  the  Bureau  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center. . . . . . . . .  -40 ,000 

IROJECT  STATEIDENT 


Pro,ject 


;  •  194s  1949  ;  Increase 

1947  S  (estimated) ;( estimated.) ;  or  decrease 


lo  Investigations  of  bru¬ 
cellosis  (contagious 
abortion)  of  livestock. «. 
2»  Investigations  of  infec¬ 
tious  diseases  of  live¬ 
stock  and  poultry ' caused 
by  bacteria  and  fungi, 


$256,661 


$320,622  •  - :  $320,622 


other • than  brucellosis „  ; 

146,510 

;  149,499 

t  ■ 

149,499  ;  -  - 

3o  Investigations  of  infec-  i 

t 

1 

tious ■ diseases  of  live-  i 

;  • 

» 

stock  and  poultry  caused  i 

9 

9 

•  tf 

by  viruses . . .  5 

123, g47 

;  150-,  266  . 

■  0 

150,266  - 

4.  Investigations  of  non— in-i 

0 

,<> 

factious  diseases  of  live-l 

'e 

stock' and  poultry. . . .  : 

56,486 

2  53,762  ■ 

•  ; 

53,762 

5*  Investigations  of  proto—  ; 

1 

: 

zoan  parasites  of  live-  t 

1 

t 

1 

stock'  and  poultry  includ-  i 

1 

ing  cOccidiosis ..........  ; 

78 >813 

S  82,939 

• 

82,939  J  -  - 

♦  .  0 

• 

A 

6,  Investigations  of  worm  : 

1  '  -  ' 

1 

parasites  of  livestock  and; 

'2 

poultry,  such  as  tapeworms,; 

.  -a 
c 

flukes,  and  roundworms ....  5 

'83,850 

;  78,139 

; 

78,139  V  -  - 

7.  Investigations  of  mis-  | 

• 

. 

cellaheou's  parasites  of  ; 

: 

livestock  and  poultry.....; 

49,506 

;  52,245 

52,245  ; 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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•  Project 

1947 

,194g  : 

( estimated) : 

1949  : Increase  or 

(estimated):  decrease 

g.  'Investi|2:ations  of  treat- 

* 

> 

unents  ■  for  ■  parasites  ,  of 

livestock  and  poultry  . . 

5S,912 

66,52g: 

66,32g:.‘.  .  - 

9.  Inves-tiiEratidns^  of  dls-p  - 

eases  and  parasites  of 

; 

fur  animads:'.  .......  . 

dg.UyU 

51,000: 

51,0001  -  - 

.10.  Construction  of  poultry 

t 

and •  zoological  laborator- 

i  PR  . 

119.730 

11.  Extension  of  steam  heat 

from  Central  heating 

plant,  B-elt.syi lie,.,  to 

: 

la.bor-atori.e.s,  of  Zooloyi- 

♦ 

cal  Division  . 

40,,000-: 

--  ;-4o,ooo 

12.  Repairs,  recondition-^ 

: 

• 

• 

.  ing.  and  improvement  of 

I 

• 

4 

,  facilities  at  the  Agrl- 

; 

■4 

• 

chltural  Research .  Center 

for  animal  disease  and 

zoological  investigations 

-  - 

-  -  : 

50,000;+50,000 

Unobligated,-  balance  . 

26.162 

-  -  : 

Total  available  ........ 

1,-04s,957 

1,043 ,000; 

1,033,000:4-10,000(1) 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

•  •; 

and  expenses,  Office  of 

* 

Information,  Dep'-rtment 

.  ♦ 

of /Agriculture"  . . 

4-43 

-- .  : 

1 

Transferred  from: "Exporta- 

: 

tion  and; domestic  con- 

.  ■ : 

• 

sumption  of  agricultural 

■  : 

commodities,  Department 

; 

• 

of,  Agriculture"  . . 

-4',  500 

•  : 

^  ^  a 

"S'^laries  a,nd  expenses, 

,  ; 

'  • 

Anima.l  Industry,  Ayri- 

: 

cultural  Research  Admin- 

: 

• 

istration,  eradicating 

: 

tuberculosis  and  Bang's 

.. 

• 

disease"  . 

-114,300 

"Salaries  a,nd  expenses  , 

■  .  ;  ;  ......  .  ; 

Fish  a.nd  Wildlife  Service, 

a 

Department  of  Interior" ; 

: 

a 

a 

General  administrative 

a 

expenses  . 

■  -600 

-  : 

.  Fur  resources  investi- 

a 

a 

gat  ions . :  . .  .  . 

-44,4oo 

-  -  : 

Total  appropriation  or 

: 

a 

estimate  . 

gg5,000 

1,043,000: 

1,035.000; 

a/  Includes  $6U,100  for  J?ay  Act  costs. 


■  v.  increases  or- decreases  _  ; 

(l)  The  net  increase  of  $i6,G00”in  this  item  for  1949  consists . of  the 
f  ollowiniS:;  ■  '  ■  .  ■ 

(a)  An  increase  of  $50 ,000  .  (nOh-Tecurring;)  under  project  12  for 

repairs,  reconditioning  and  improvement  of  facilities  at  the 

Agricultural  Research  Center,  as  follows:  ,  .  . 


Animal  disease  investigati-ohs : 

$10,000  for  repairs  and  replacement  of  fencings  When  the  Animal 
Disease  Station  was  moved  in  1935  fi'c®  Bethesda,  Maryland  to  its 
present  site  at  Beltsville-^  Maryland,  wire  fencing  at  the  old  - 
st^^tion  was  dismantled  and-  used  in  constructing  fences  for  pens'" 
and  fields  a,t  the  new  station.  Salvageable  cedar  pos  tS;  were 
likewise  moved.  The  needs  at  the  new  station  were  supplemented  . 
by  purchase  of  some  new  materials.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  worn  out  fencing  was  replaced  with  new  as  needed.  During 
the  vrar,  wire  fencing  and  cedar  posts  were  not  available,  with 
the  result  that  a.bout  three-fourths  of  the  present  fencdng^  is  in 

a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  On  many  occasions  and . . 

especially  at  night  when  only  the  watchman  is  present,  cattle 
have  broken  down  a  fence  and  roamed  over  the  premises.  On  one 
occasion  some  normal  control  cattle  contacted  cattle  affected 
with  brucellosis,  and  later  developed  the  disease,  thus 
reducing,  the  value  of  months  of  experimentation,  Fencing  is 
urgently  needed  for  the  protection  of  our  experiments  with 
large  animals,  • 

Zoological  investigations b 

$25»Q0Q  for  painting  and,  repairs  to:,  buildings  and  animal 
shelters -'=~andrrepairs  to  and  replacement  of  fencing. 

$3,000  for  reconverting  barn  and  ?  animal  houses  to  original 

purpos e.  When  the  Washington  staff  was  moved  to  Beltsville 
in  19^2  it  was  necessary  to  convert  the  space  to  laboratories 
and  offices.  Space  for  this  purpose  will  be  available  in  the 
new  laboratory  novr  under  construction.  The  barn  and  animal 
houses  are  badly  needed  for  the  research  program. 

$4,000  for  resurfacing  and  repairing  service  ro^ds. 

$g,000  f  or  field  drainage,  erosion  correction  ^nd  repairs  to 

water  system.  The  drainage  sewers  are  either  broken  or  filled 
with  dirt  to  a  point  when  they  are  no  longer  serviceable  and 
must  be  replaced  to  make  the  areas  usable  an.d  to  prevent 
erosion  which  is  rapidly  ruining  the  plots  and  fields.  Pipes 
now  13  years  old  have  frequent  breaks  due  to  high  acid  content 
of  water.  There  is  not  enough  thickness  remaining  to  cut  and 
threald  existing  pipes  for  necessary  repairs. 
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(b)  A  decrease  of  $40»000  under  project  11  cUie  to  .elimination  of  a 

non-recurring  item  provided  the  19^g__Agri cultural  iVppropriation 
Act  for  the  extension  of  steam  heat  from  the  central  heating  plant 

at  the  Agricultural  Hesearch  Center  to  the  Zoological  laboratories. 

y  ITEMI.ZATION  OF  ESTIMTES 

Appropriation;  Diseases  of  Animals  ■  ■  ■"  . 


Funds  Available  for  Obli,gation 


I  tea  '  '  '  ^  h 

Estimates 
194g-  . 

^  Budget 
Estimates 

•  1949 

Increase(+) 

cif'-  ■■  ■' 

’Decrease(-)  -  ' 

Appropriation  or  estimate-  '  • 

$1,045,000 

$1,055  >000 

+$10 ,000 '  ‘ 

Total  obliffatiohs-  ' 

i,o45,ooo 

.  1,055.000 

+  10 ,000-  ■  ■ 

.  ■  Oblii^ations 

by  Objects 

$705,103 
•16,000 
■  2,100 
2,100 
6,000 
120,000 
192.197 
11,500 

^•$12,735  ' 

+  10,000  , 

-  12.735 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services . 

02  Travel . . 

03  Transportation  of  things.... 

04  Communication  services...... 

05  Rents  and  utility  services . . 
07  Other  contractual  services.. 
Og  Supplies  and  materials ...... 

09  Eauipment . 

$692, 36g 
16,000 
2,100 
2,100 
6,000 
110,000 
204,932 
11,500 

Total  obligations . 

1,045,000 

1,055.000 

:+  10,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities?  An  extensive  research  program  on  infectious,  non- 
infectious  and  parasitic  diseases  of  livestock  and  poultry  is  conducted 
through  laboratory  and  field  investigations  in  Washington,  D.  C.  at 
Federal  field  stations.  State  experiment  stations,  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government, 

Infectious  and  non- infectious  diseases  are  responsible  for  an  annual 
loss  in  excess  of  175  million  dollars  to  livestock  and  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country.  In  addition,  parasitic  diseases  are  estimated 
conservatively  to  cause  an  annual  loss  in  excess  of  125  million  dollars. 

The  discoveries  alreacfy  made  in  the  Department  are  saving  producers 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  A  notable  recent  contribution  has  been 
the  discovery  of  strain  19  Brucella  abortus,  used  widely  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  antigen  and  vaccine  for  the  field  campaign  for  the  eradication 
of  brucellosis.  The  drug  phenothiazine  alone,  discovered  by  Bureau 
parasitologists  as  a  treatment  for  verminous  diseases  of  domestic  stock, 
is  estimated  as  saving  10  million  dollars  annually  to  the  livestock 
industry. 

The  program  is  designed  to  develop  practical  methods  of  control  of  diseases 
by: 

1.  Development  of  rapid,  specific  laboratory  and  field  tests  for  pre¬ 
cise  diagnosis  of  those  diseases  for  which  none  now  exist  and  for 
increasing  the  accuracy  of  tests  already  in  use, 

2 .  Determination  of  the  mode  of  transmission  of  external  and  internal 
parasites  with  the  objective  of  breaking  the  life  cycle  at  a  vul¬ 
nerable  point, 

3.  Experimentation  with  chemicals,  drugs  and  vaccinal  agents  for  pre¬ 
vention  and  control,  such  as  the  various  "sulfa”  drugs,  penicillin, 
and  streptomycin. 

Development  of  control  procedures  for  diseases  not  responsive  to 
medicinal  or  vaccinal  treatment  by  application  of  herd  and  flock 
m.anagement  procedures  to  prevent  spread  or  perpetuation  of  diseases 
and  parasites. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress.  Among  recent  accomplishm.ents  in  the  coopera¬ 
tive  research  program  are  the  following; 

1*  Satisfactory  method  of  shipment  of  strain  19  Brucella  abortus  vaccine 

to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  method  of  preparation  of  the 

culture  will  permit  shipments  to  foreign  countries, 

2 •  Swine  herds  free  from  brucellosis  may  be  developed  by  segregation 
of  weanling  pigs  negative  to  the  test  for  brucellosis,  and  disposal 
of  the  adult  herd  v/hen  marketable. 
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3 .  The  effectiveness  of  penicillin  in  removing  streptococcal  infection 

from  cows*  udders  (mastitis)  is  markedly  increased  by  proper  herd 

management  and  sanitary  procedures.  By  laboratory  tests  of  mi-lk 

samples,  following  daily  injections  of  the  drug,  the  few  animals 
not  responding  to  treatment  may  be  detected  and  removed,  thus  es¬ 
tablishing-  a  clean  herd. 

ii.  The  skin  in  the  neck  region  of  a  cow  is  more  sensitive  than  other 

portions  of  the  skin  to  allergens  or  test  agents,  such  as  tuberculin 

or  johnin.  This  finding  has  been  applied  by  the  Beltsville  Station 
to  the  detection  of  animals  affected  with  bovine  tuberculosis  in 
herds  in  which  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  eradicating  the 
disease.  This  method  of  testing  has  been  tried  recently  in  known 
tuberculous  herds  in  several  States,  and  shows  great  promise  in  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  tuberculin  test,^  ■ 

$ ,  The  successful  control  of  the  recent  serious  outbreak  of  .swamp 

fever  in  horses  at  race  tracks  in  New  England  was  based  essontially 

on  measures  developed  by  the  Bureau  and  recommended  as  the  soundest 
means  of  detecting  infected  animals,  safely  disposing  of  them  and  ■ 
preventing  the  infection  from  being  carried  to  the  healthy  animals. 
As  a  result  of  the  carrying  out  of  these  measimes,  over  1,000 
valuable  race  horses  were  found  free  from  infection  and  released- 
from  quarantine. 

6.  Positive  diagnosis  of  Newcastle  disease  is  at  present  possible 

only  by  laboratory  tests'- (  serum-neutralization,  hemagglutination- 
inhibition  and  virus  isolation).  Research  by  the  Bureah  has -done 
much  to  bring  about  standard  m^ethods  and  simplifications  so  that 
most  State  laboratories  can  now  carry  out  the  tests  satisfactorily 
in  a  routine  manner.’  ,  . A;..  ;  y  •  '  •  ? 

7.  Seven  chemical  agents  have  been  found  to  provj.de  effective-  and.  ■ 

economical  disinfectants  for  the  control  of  Newcastle  disease" of 
poultry.  ■ 

8.  Recently  the  two  fatal  fungus  diseases  transmissible  to  man,  name¬ 
ly,  blastomycosis  and  histoplasmosis,  were  found  in  dogs  from  wide¬ 
ly  sepai’ated  areas  in  the  Southern  States.  .  The  findings  .were 
published  and  the  information  thus  made  available  to  public  health- 
organizations  concerned  with  the  control  of  these  diseases  -in 
people. 

9 .  The  disease  of  cattle  known  as  bovine' venereal  trichomoniasis  was, 
transmitted  experimentally  by 'artificial  insemination  when ' ' se me n  . 

. from  an  infected  .bull  was, .used,  A  medicament  knovm  as  bovoflavin 

salve  is  being  tested  On- ;8:- -infected -bulls  , with  promising  results. 

10,  Blackhead,  the  most  fatal  disease  of  turkeys,  can  be  effectively 
controlled  and  perhaps  eliminated  by  freeing  the  birds of  cecal 
worms.  Only  11  percent  of  on^-flpck,  treated  for  f  years  in  • 
succession  for  the  removal  of  cecal  worms,  died,  ere  as  5'0' per¬ 
cent  of  the  birds  in  another,’  untreated  flock  succumbed, 
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ll;;."' In,  iriTestigations  of  sheep  tapeworms  in  Beltsville,  Md. ,  lead 

arsenate  in  a  1-cc  dose  has  been  found  effective.  The  parasites 
are  transmitted  by  soil  mites,  the  top  layer  of  an  acre  of  turf 
om  a  permanent  pasture  containing  millions  of  these  mites, 

12.  Experiments  carried  out  in  Beltsville  showed  that  roundworms 
materially  retard  the  growth  of  pigs,  the  rate  of  retardation 
varying  directly  with  the  numbers  of  parasites  harbored.  Work 
done  in  , Beltsville,  Md, ,  and,._^in  ,th.e  field  during  the  year  showed 

. that  dry,  ground  feed  medicated  .with  ,1  percent  sodium  fluoride  re- 

. . .  moves  roundworms  and  promotes  the  health  of  pigs. 

13.  investigations  with  pigs  showed  that  infestation  with  nodular  worms 

pro’daces  lack  of  appetite  and  progressive  emaciation.  The  injuries 
are  produced  by  larval  worms  which,  become  embedded  in  the  wall  of 
the  intestine.  ^  ■ 

II4.  In  cooperation  with  the  Georgia  'Coastal  Plain  Experiment  Station, 

Tifton,  Ga.,  it  was  found  that  heav;r  parasitic  infestations  retarded 
the  growth  of  pigs.  Parasitized  pigs  required  on  the  aV'Orage  0,8 
pounds  each  more  feed  per  pound  of  weight  gain  and  were  finished 
for  market  5  weeks  later  than  those  not  parasitized  or  only  lightly 
parasitized, 

15.  Tapeworm  cysts  in  beef  that  are  transmissible  to  man  were  destroyed 
by  heating  the  meat  to  temperatures  of  about  133'^  to  134 lo 
provide  a  margin  of  safety  a  temperature  of  lUPbp  has  been  adopted 
as  meeting  the  requirements  for  sterilizing  beef  to  make  it  a  safe 
human  food. 

16,  In  Colorado,  experimental  v/ork  on  cattle  grubs  showed  that  after 
2  years'  successive  treatment  the  infestation  was  reduced  from  an 
average  of  1?  grubs  to  2 06  grubs  per  animal.  In  another  group  of 

cattle,  the  reduction  after  one  season's  treatment  was  from  10.4 
to  3*4  grubs  per  animal. 

17 ^  A  new  treatment  for  the  destruction  of  the  spinose  ear  tick  on 

cattle  was  developed  and  perfected.  Its  active  ingredient  is 

benzene  hexa chloride . 

18 .  Dips  containing  0,24  percent  of  DDT  and  an  equal  amount  of  benzene 

hexachloride  were  found  effective  in  killing  fever  ticks.  All 

ticks  were  dead  4  days  after  dipping  and  the  dipped  cattle  were 
protected  for  2  weeks  against  new  infestations. 

1?.  In  8  tests,  involving  2,2i;0  chickens,  it  ?fas  found  that  a  liquid 
preparation  of  benzene  hexachloride  applied  to  henhouse  r'oosts 
combatted  heav^^  infestations  of  chicken  lice,  by  virtue  of  the 
fumigant  action  of  the  chemical.  Following  exposure  of  the  birds 
to  the  vapors  of  the  chemical,  no  lice  hatched  from  the  nits  during 
observation  periods  of  34  to  110  days. 
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20.  Hexachlore thane,  a  synthetic  chemical,  was  determined  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  in  removing  stomach  worms  as  well  as  liver  flukes  from  cattle 

21.  Ex]e  riments  with  toluene  showed  that  this  drug  has  marked  promise 
of  removing  roundworms  from  chickens  and  pigs  and  hooinvorms  from 
dogs.  The  toxicity  of  the  drug  to  chickens  and  pigs  still  remains 
to  be  determined. 

22.  As  a  result  of  5  years'  work  in  Beltsville,  Md. ,  with  a  flock  of 
crossbred  ewes  and  lambs  which  had  access  to  phenothiazine  and 
salt  at  all  times,  it  was  determined  that  the  program  was  bene¬ 
ficial  in  controlling  parasites  and  in  all  other  respects.  There 
were  fewer  stillbirths  in  the  flock  during  the  5“year  period 

than  in  the  years  prior  to  institution  of  treatment. 

23.  At  Fontana,  California,  coccidiosis — a  disease  of  the  liver  and 
intestine  of  rabbits — was  investigated.  It  was  determined  that 
coccidiosis  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the  causation,  of 
bloat. 


( c )  Eradicating  Tuberculosis  and  BaJig's  Disease 

Appropriation  Act ,  194S  ...  .o  co  o ......  o  . . . .  $6, ,'’50,000 

Budget  estimate,  194-9  . . . . .  6,290,000 

Decrease,  19%'  .  ..-.'.V,,  . . . . . .  .-.i.. .  -500  i  000 

•  •  f  ■  .V  ■  ,  - - — 


SU1#LARY  OE  HECHEASES 


Decrease  due-  to  anticipated  reduction  of  incidence  of  infec¬ 
tion  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle  ....... ... 

Decrease  -due  .to  ina'bility.  to  recruit  sufficient  veterinary 
force  to  carry  on  brucellosis  eradication  program  in  _new 

*  '  ■  f 


-t125,000 


-375,000 


PROJECT  STATSlvEMT 


I94g 

1949  : 

Increase  or 

Project 

1947  : 

(estimated) 

(estimated)  : 

decrease 

1.  Eradicating  tuber— ■: 

• 

culosis  in  livestock. 

(including  poultry),: 

;$l ,719,334; 

$1,750,000 

$1,625, 000 ;■ 

-$125,000 

2,  Eradicating' Bang  '  s 

■4 

• 

disease  in  cattle  ... 

4,401,903; 

"  4,95g,ooo 

4,625,000; 

-333,000 

Transfer  to  "Sal-  ■ 

f  '  • 

'  ■ 

aries  and  expenses, ■ 

* 

Animal  Industry, 

'  ' '  '  -  • 

Agricultural  Research  : 

Administration , " 

meat  inspection,  for 

: 

salaries  for  June  30s 

1 

/■'I..:.'/. 

1947 ,  not'  chargeable 

to  packers  o'. 

— 

■42,000 

-  — ; 

■  -42,000 

Unobligated  balance. , , 

i4s,q6g; 

-  - 

- 

-  - 

Totsal  available...,. 

6,270,205: 

6,750,000 

6,250,000; 

01 

0! 

0 

0 

T: 

t — I 

Transferred- to : 

, 

"Salaries  and  ex- 

penses,  Office  of 

Information,  Depart- 

; 

ment  of  Agriculture" 

+  95: 

_  — 

—  — ; 

"Salaries  and  -ex- 

.  -1.  1...  ,0 

penses ,  Animal  In- 

■ 

dustry.  Agricultural 

: 

.  : 

Research  Administra- 

tion" : 

Animal  husbandry, , 

101,200: 

_  _ 

—  — ; 

Diseases  of  animals 

114,500: 

—  — j 

Meat  inspection, , , 

90,000: 

-  - 

- 

Inspection  and 

quarantine. . , , oo 

134,000; 

_  _ 

—  — ; 

"Virus  Serum  Toxin 

1 

•^0 

40,000: 

-  - 

-  -; 

Total  appropriation 

or  estimate, . . 

6.750,000; 

6,750,000 

6,250,000; 
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DECRSaSE 

(l)  The  decrease  of  $500,000  in  this  item  for  19^9  consists  of  the 
following; . . .  ^ 

(a)  Decrease  of  $125,000  due  to  anticipated  reduction  in  incidence  of 

infection  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle: 

This  decrease  is  composed  of  a  decrease  of  $25,000  in  operating  costs 
and  $100,000  in  indemnities.  The  reaccreditation  of  all  bovine 
tuberculosis  areas  now  overdue  for  testing  should  be  accomplished  in 
the  fiscal  year  19^9^  appreciable  reduction  of  infection  is  ex¬ 

pected  to  be  disclosed  as  compared  with  the  rate  of  0.2  percent  in  the 
fiscal  year  19^7*  ^bis  anticipated  reduction  in  infection  should 
result  in  about '4,000' less  reactors;  •  ■ 

(b)  Decrease  of  $37^5000  due  to  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  veter¬ 

inarians  to  carry  on  brucellosis  (Bang's  disease)  eradication  program 
in  now  areas: 

This  decrease  is  composed  of  a  decrease  of .  $75  *000  ■  operating  costs 

and  $300,000  in  indemnities.  Because  of  inability  to  obtain  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  veterinarians  for  entering  into  large-scale  eradication 
in  new  areas,  most  work  will  consist  of  retesting  in  areas  where  there^ 
is  a  lower  incidence  of  infection  and  where ^ active  efforts  toward 
accreditation  are  being  made.  Because  of  the  extremely  high  prices  of 
Cattle  and  dairy  products,  it  is  quite  likely  that  farmers  in  the 
large  milk  shed  areas,  where  t*he  heaviest  infection  usually  exists,  will 
bo  hesitant  to  submit  those  hords  for  test; until  the  present  critical 
herd  replacement  problem  is  relieved.  In  view  of  these  considerations 
it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  approximately  15,000  less  reactors. 

Resume  of  financing. and  1948  Allotment; 

Tuberculosis  eradication  has  been  in  progress  since  1917*  During  the 
fiscal  years  1935''to  193^>  inclusive,  regular  and  special  funds 
( Jones-Connally  and  Section  37»'-'A-ct  of  August  24,  . 1935)  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  Bang*s  disease  eradication  was  ^inaugurated  in  the  fiscal 
year  1935*  and  this  v/ork  was  financed  exclusively  with  special  funds 
through  the  fiscal  yean  193^*  Since  1939»  "the  Agricultural  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act  has  provided  for  continuation  of  tuberculosis  and  Bang’s 
disea-se  eradication  under  one  consolidated  appropriation  item  entitled 
"Eradicating  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease," 

Table  I,  which  follows,  shows  the  direct  appropriations,  reappropria— 

tions  of  regular  and  special  funds,  and  net  availability  under  the 

consolidated  item. 


TABLE  I 


Statment  of  Direct  Appropriations,  Be appropriations  of  Regular 
and  Special  Funds,  and  Ret  Availability  under  "Eradica,ting 
Tuberculosis  and  Bang's  Disease,"  Fiscal  Years  1939“19^9 


Fiscal: 
Year  S 

• 

Direct  tReappropria-: 

appropriation:  tion  : 

•  » 

• 

Total  : 

appropriation: 

• 

0 

^ount  re-  : 
a'or)ropria.ted:E’et  avaal— 
in  subse-  ;  ability 
quent  years  : 

1939  ; 

•  tf 

$5,403 ,000:]^  $7 ,827,000: 

0 

$13,230,000; 

$4,000,000:  $9,230,000 

1940  : 

8,300,000:]^  4,000,000: 

12,300,000: 

5,450,000;  6,850,000 

1941  : 

4,300,000:1/  4,000,000: 

8,300,000; 

750,000:  7,550,000 

1942  ! 

750,000: 

6,348,i4o: 

-  6,348,i4o 

1943  ! 

3,575,669:3/ 

2,463,331; 

6,039 ,000: 

800,000;  5,239,000 

1944  : 

5,983,600: 

-  «: 

5,983.800: 

3P.9591  5,639.8^11 

1945  : 

5,433,232:1^ 

3^3,959: 

5,777.191; 

-  -s  5,777,191 

1946  : 

5,478,000:^ 

800,000; 

6,278,000: 

-  6,278,000 

1947  ! 

6,750,000; 

- ; 

6,750,000: 

- :  6,750,000 

194g  : 

6,750,000; 

- 

6,750,000; 

-  6,750,000 

1949  est: 

6,250,000: 

6,250,000: 

-  6,250,000 

Estimated  unexpended  balance  of  snecial  funds  ( Jones-Connally  and 
Section  37 »  -^ct  of  August  24,  1935)" 

^  Unobligated  balance  of  194l  funds  under  this  he  ado 

3/  $1,450,000  unobligated  balance  of  194o  funds  under  this  head  and 

$1,013,331  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made  for 
"Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  and  Other  Contagious  Diseases  of 
Animals". 

^  Unobligated  balance  of  1944  funds  under  this  head, 

3/  Unobligated  balance  of  1943  funds  under  this  heado 

Table  II,  which  follows,  sho'^s  by  States  and  territories  the  allotments 
of  funds  for  tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease  during  the  fiscal  year  19^8§ 


TABLE  n 


Eradicating  Tuberculosis  and  Bang's  Disease 
19liS  Allotments 


State 

Eradicating 

tuberculosis 

Eradicating 

Bang's  disease 

Total 

Salaries 

and 

_ nxpeaaes _ 

[ndemnities 

Salaries 

and 

expenses 

[ndemnities 

•eeeoeeetdoe 

§3li,000 

|1,000 

$86,500 

$25,000 

$1I;6,500 

Arizona . . 

2,000 

2,000 

35,000 

6,000 

1;5,000 

ArlCdJlSStS  eee*eeeee»e 

10,000 

0 

75,000 

0 

85,000 

CsJ-lf  OZ'XlX£t  oeeoeeos* 

100,000 

35,000 

23,500 

0 

158,500 

Colorado  ....  o  »..«(> . 

11,000 

2,000 

35,000 

0 

48,000 

Connecticut  ........ 

29,000 

11,000 

5,000 

10,000 

55,000 

Delaware  ........... 

6,000 

I;,000. 

12,000 

8,000 

30,000 

District  of  Columbia 

50,000 

0 

233,900 

0 

283,900 

Florida  . . 

21,000 

1,000 

78,000 

10,000 

110,000 

Georgia  . 

8,000 

1,000 

90,000 

10,000 

109,000 

^dOllO  »e*«*e»eooe«9« 

m,ooo 

1,000 

1;0,000 

20,000 

75,000 

XH3JIOX3  Oe«ee»9»9eo 

33,000 

27,000 

96,000 

0 

156,000 

Indiana  . . . 

3U,ooo 

8,000 

26,000 

120,000 

188,000 

XOWSL  o»«««eeeee«e*S9 

38,000 

37,000 

135,000 

95,000 

305,000 

KdUSdS  •v8*eeee«eee« 

50,000 

15,000 

57,000 

3,000 

125,000 

Kentucky  . . . 

liljOOO 

1,000 

1;2,000 

11,000 

68,000 

X0Ud.SX3J!l3.  e«e»oae»09 

9,000 

1,000 

55,000 

10,000 

75,000 

T16  eeeeeaaeaeeeoo 

11,000 

1;,CK)0 

50,000 

75,000 

140,000 

Uaryland  . . . 

U2,000 

8,030 

105,600 

1;0,000 

195,600 

Massachusetts  ...... 

31,000 

liijOOO 

0 

0 

45,000 

Michigan  ........... 

27,000 

8,000 

105,000 

25,000 

165,000 

Minnesota . . 

35,000 

5,000 

162,000 

130,000 

332,000 

Mississippi . . . 

21;, 500 

500 

65,000 

35>000 

125,000 

Missouri  . . 

21,000 

1,000 

95,000 

25,000 

142,000 

Montana  . . 

33,000 

1,000 

15,500 

UjOoo 

53,500 

Nebraska  . 

28,000 

2,000 

17,500 

5,000 

52,500 

Nevada . . 

12,000 

1,000 

12,000 

0 

25,000 

New  Hampshire  . 

13,000 

2,000 

35,000 

125,000 

175,000 

New  Jersey  ......... 

23,000 

2U,000 

16,500 

8,000 

71,500  . 

New  Mexico  ......... 

1,000 

1,000 

U;,000 

8,000 

54,000 

New  York  . 

10;, 000 

51;,000 

15,000 

5,000 

118,000 

North  Carolina  ..».. 

li;,700 

300 

38,000 

12,000 

65,000 

North  Dakota  . . 

19,300 

700 

75,000 

6,800 

101,800 

Ohio . 

28,000 

12,000 

110,000 

265,000 

415,000 

Oklahoma  ........... 

23,000 

2,000 

85,000 

0 

110,000 

Oregon  . 

21,000 

1;,000 

lll;,000 

75,000 

214,000 

Pennsylvania  ....... 

22,000 

53,000 

125,000 

1;85,000 

685,000 

Rhode  Island  ....... 

iU,5oo 

1,500 

0 

1,000 

17,000 

South  Carolina  ..... 

8,li00 

600 

);2,000 

l;,000 

55,000 

South  Dakota  . 

31,500 

1,500 

m,ooo 

7,000 

81,000 

Tennessee  .......... 

29,000 

1,000 

33,000 

15,000 

78,000 

Texas  . . . 

62,000 

3,000 

55,000 

0 

120,000 

Utah  . . . . 

20,000 

5,000 

30,000 

10,000 

65,000 

Vermont . . 

26,000 

13,000 

20,000 

1,000 

60,000 

Virginia . . 

23,000 

5,000 

J;0,000 

27,000 

95,000 

Washington  . . 

23,000 

2,000 

120,000 

107,000 

252,000 

Vfest  Virginia . . 

27,000 

1,000 

30,000 

9,000 

67,000 

Wisconsin  .......... 

60,000 

25,000 

92,000 

160,000 

337,000 

Vi^oming . . 

11,600 

Uoo 

25,000 

200 

37,200 

Alaska . . 

500 

500 

0 

0 

1,000 

HS.'VfSLXX  eeftteoeedtoee 

2,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

Porto  Rico 

60,000 

8,000 

20,000 

2,000 

90,000 

Total . . . 

1,335,000 

ia5,ooo 

2,958,000 

2,000,000 

6,708,000 
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ITEMIZATIOH  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation?  Eradicating  Tulserculosis  and  Bang's  Disease 

Funds  Availa'ble  for  Obligation 


S'  i  Budget  : Increase  ITT 

?  Estimate , ^Estimates  5 ;  or 
:  194g  »  19^9  ? decrease  (-) 


Item 


O  •  0  f>  o  »  o 


Anpropriation  or  estimate 
Transferred  to  "Salaries  and 
expenses,  Animal  Industry, 
Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration,”  meat  inspection . . 


;  $6 , 750 , 000 : $6 , 250 , 000  ?  -$500 , 000 


-42,000; 


Total  obligations 


o  e  c  •  o 


+42,000 


6,708,000: 

6,250,000: 

-’458,000 

ts 

» 

0 

0 

« 

a 

3,293,3105 

• 

0 

3, 259,614: 

-33,696 

340,000: 

340,000; 

_  _ 

26,500? 

26,500? 

_  - 

10,000: 

10,000; 

-  — 

30,000; 

30 5 000; 

- - 

180,000; 

180,000? 

™  _ 

210,690; 

216,386? 

+5  s696 

200,000: 

170,000; 

-30,000 

2,5001 

2,500? 

• 

-  - 

415,000: 

a 

315,000; 

-100,000 

2,000,000? 

1,700,000; 

-300,000 

6,708,000; 

9 

6,250,000: 

-458,000 

Standard  Classification 


a  «  •  e 

»  9  o  »  e  • 


01  Personal  services  . 

02  Travel 
03  Transportation  of  things  o 
04  Communication  services  . 
05  Rents  and  utility  services 
07  Other  contractual  services 
Og  Supplies  and  materials  , ,  . 

09  Equipment  . . . 

10  Lands  and  structures  ..,,0 
13  Indemnities: 

Tuberculosis  , 

Bang’s  disease 


o  *  0  9  ^ 


Total  obligations  ^ c » 


i 


i 

i 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current-  Activities  t  The  Bureau’  s  cooperative  field  programs  for  eradica- 
tion*’cf  tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  of  cattle  are  conducted  in  every 
State  and  in  Puerto  Pico,  Tuberculosis  eradication  work  is  also  con¬ 
ducted  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  In  addition,  programs 
for  the  eradication  af  tuberculosis  in  poultry  and  swine  and  of  Johne’s 
disease  (para  tuberculosis)  in  cattle  are  under  my. 

Indemnity  payments  are  made ' to  compensate  owners  partially  for  losses 
of  diseased  cattle  w^hich  are  slaughtered.  Payments  are  contingent  upon 
payments  of  at  leust  equal  amomts  by  cooperating  agencies. 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress;  ... 

1.  At  thf!  beginning  of  the  bovine  tuberculosis  eradication 
work  infection  was  about  5  percent;  more  than  US^OOO 
whol  3  carcasses  of  cattle  were  condemned  annually;  and 
the  annual  loss  to  the  livestock  industry  was  estimated 
in  excess  of  30  million  dollars.  In  19U7  infection  had 
besn  reduced  to  0.2  percent;  cattle  condemnations  for 
t)ie  disease  were  only  1,000;  and  the  present  annual  loss 
j.s  estimiated,  as  7^500,000, 

2.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program  for  the  eradication 
of  brucellosis  in  July  193U  the  percentage  of  infection 
has  been  reduced  from  11  to  percent.  The  demand  for 
eradication  on  the  part  of '  producers  and  consuiriers  is 
great.  The  disease  causes  an  annual  loss  in  excess  of 
$90,000,000  to  producers  and  is  a  serious  public  health 
hazard,  since  the  disease  is  transmissible  to  man,  ■ 

3.  Nearly  all  States  have  plans ‘'for  accrediting  individual 
herds  as  free  from  brucellosis'.' '■'"At' 'the  close  of  the 
fiscal  vear  191^7  there  vrere  approximately  J4.0,000  such 
herds  containing  about  79'2,000  cattle'. 

i;.  There  were  513  counties  in  2-2  States  listed 'as  modified 
accredited  brucellosis-free  areas,  with  an  additional  175 
counties  looking  toward  eventual  modification.  North 
Carolina  is  the  onl^/-  State  whose  entj.re  area  has  qualified 
as  modified  accredited.  Six  States  have  more  than  25 
counties  in  that  class  and  in  several  States  all  counties  are 
working  tovirard  that  status. 

5"  The  callhood  vaccination  program  was  greatly  expanded 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  Vaccine  was  adn'iinistered 
to  891,709  calves  between  k  and  8  months  of  age,  an 
increase  of  197 ,000  over  the  previous  year.  Since  the 
inception  of  the  program  in  I9UI  a  total  of  2,857,839 
calves  have  been  vaccinated.  Of  the  232,293  reactors 
to  the  Bang’s  test  last  year  68,977  were  retained  in 
strict  quarantine  in  herds  practicing  calfhood  vaccina¬ 
tion.  'V'»’hen  these  reactors  have  outlived  their  useful- 
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ness  as  dairy  or  breeding  animals  and  the  vaccinated  calves 
come  of  age,  they  will  be  slaughtered  without  payment  of 
Federal  indemnity.  The  milk  from  such  animals  is,  of  course, 
properly  pasteurized. 


6,  A  plan -to  offset  the  .shortage  of  veterinarians  by  the  em~ 
plo^nnent  of  lay  personnel  to  assist  in  the  brucellosis  pro 
gram  was  presented  at  the  December  19h7  meeting  of  the 
United  States  Livestock  Sanitary  Association,  In  States 
where  the  plan  is  acceptablej  lay  perscnnel‘iYd.11  draw 
blood  samples  in  areas  being  retested,  which  will  permit 
veterinarjT  forces  to  spend  more  time  advising  with  owners 
of  Infected  herds  concerning  strictly  veterinary  phases 
of  the  problem.  In  addition,  these  lay  assistants  will 
brand  and  appraise  reactors,  supervise  cleaning  and  dis¬ 
infecting  of  premises,  etc* 


7.  State  and  count;,/'  appropriations '  for  the  cooperative 

tuberculosis  and  brucellosis  eradication  programs  for the 
fiscal  years  1917  and  19Ud  are  approximately  as  follows: 


Tuberculosis 


F*Y.  19hl 

Brucellosis 


Operating-  expenses 
•Indemnities 
Total 


$3,000,000  ■ 

1  ,IiOO  ,000;.  7,.. 
$14,1400,000"  ' 


$2V6U6,000 

>,'liU2,00C 

$6,088,000 


Operating  expenses 
Indemjiities 
To  tal 


F.Y.  19U8 


$3,096,000 

1,09U,000 

$li,190,0Q0 


$3V326,000 
1,000,000 
$6-,  326,000 


8.  Tabular  material  showing  the  extent  of  testing  under 
these  programs,  average  State  and  Federal  indemnity 
payments,  and  other  data  follow:  •  ' 


RECORD  OF  TUBERCULIN  TESTING 
COOPERATITE  TOBERCULOSIS  ERADICATION  WORK 
FISCAL  YEAR  1947 


STATE 

Herds 

tested 

Cattle 

tested 

Reactors 

fotmd 

Percent 

reactors 

Infected 

premises 

Alabama 

1,619 

34,898 

72 

0.21 

37 

Arizona 

2,062 

29,044 

99 

0.34 

65 

Arkansas 

1,797 

16,250 

13 

0.08 

9 

California 

19,707 

532,835 

1,375 

0.26 

294 

Colorado 

2,456 

31,137 

42 

0.13 

40 

Connecticut 

10,269 

179.022 

419 

0.23 

193 

Delaware 

2,442 

39,731 

167 

0.42 

75 

Dlst.  of  Col. 

4 

1,167 

0 

0.0 

0 

Florida 

3,300 

74,428 

11 

0.01 

8 

Georgia 

1,067 

18,736 

29 

0.15 

11 

Idaho 

1,067 

13,234 

31 

0.23 

16 

Illinois 

42,972 

631,500 

1,055 

0.17 

626 

Indiana 

14,857 

168,592 

274 

0.16 

166 

Iowa 

21,459 

417,212 

1,431 

0.34 

897 

Kansas 

17,695 

226,984 

855 

0.38 

448 

Kentucky 

1,964 

35,508 

37 

0.1 

17 

Louisiana 

788 

18,371 

67 

0.36 

31 

Uaime 

2,901 

48,629 

175 

0.36 

73 

Maryland 

11,738 

209,404 

224 

0.11 

144 

Massachusetts 

14,650 

191,688 

507 

0.26 

235 

Michigan 

28,802 

349,306 

301 

0.09 

206 

Minnesota 

28,261 

489,142 

463 

0.09 

304 

Mississippi 

2,576 

23,141 

15 

0.06 

2 

Missouri 

1,549 

28,354 

45 

0.16 

21 

Montana 

1,522 

29,515 

10 

0.03 

6 

Nebraska 

4,303 

'  55,145 

122 

0.22 

65 

Nevada 

185 

3,233 

0 

0.0 

0 

New  Hampshire 

9,494 

106,625 

48 

0.05 

32 

New  Jersey 

16,109 

250,171 

1,001 

0.4 

528 

New  Mexico 

898 

8,665 

3 

0.03 
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Oregon 
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Pennsylvania 
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Texas 
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54 
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0.42 
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Virginia 
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0,14 

68 

Washington 
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51 
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13 
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29,379 
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365 

Wyoming 

1,343 

20,581 

29 

0.14 

17 

Hawaii 

315 

20,540 

173 

0.84 

27 

Puerto  Rico 

7.710 

104.874 
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0.21 

119 

Totals 

515,517 

8,312,919 

16,666 

0.2 

7,657 
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RECORD  OF  BRUCELLOSIS  {BAHG»S  DISEASE)  TESTING 
FISCAL  YEAR  1947 


STATE 

Herds 

tested 

Cattle 

tested 

Reactors 

found 

Percent 

reactors 

Reactors 

held 

Calves 

vaccinated 

Alabama 

11,017 

93,343 

4,140 

4.4 

86 

10,797 

Arizona 

3,154 

24,213 

1,036 

4.3 

270 

2,926 

Arkansas 

3,870 

34,939 

2,219 

6.4 

41 

5,254 

California 

75 

2,243 

299 

13.3 

298 

8,720 

Colorado 

4,931 

36,729 

1,615 

4.4 

1,598 

18,044 

Connecticut 

1.799 

29,584 

419 

1.4 

0 

16,147 

Delaware 

1,194 

15,850 

366 

2.3 

53 

3,590 

Florida 

7,299 

98,862 

3,756 

3.8 

146 

7,716 

Georgia 

9,840 

76,143 

2,772 

3.6 

0 

479 

Idaho 

4,358 

38,097 

2,203 

5.8 

145 

11,604 

Illinois 

58,735 

409,988 

19,360 

4.7 

12,525 

103,074 

Indiana 

19,286 

152,198 

12,211 

8.0 

0 

14,599 

Iowa 

13,076 

120,066 

10,374 

8.6 

55 

24.902 

Kansas 

16,490 

109,124 

8,538 

7.8 

4 

1,383 

Kentucky 

1,945 

37,675 

1,843 

4.9 

740 

3,963 

Louisiana 

3,957 

29,467 

3,319 

11.3 

768 

22,760 

^ine 

10,398 

131,773 

3,719 

2.8 

585 

6,269 

Vryland 

7,946 

98,548 

2,380 

2.4 

622 

21,179 

Massachusetts 

5 

163 

0 

0.0 

0 

4,800 

Michigan 

14,215 

150,828 

4,843 

3.2 

2,887 

5,904 

Minnesota 

27,010 

418,993 

23,281 

5.6 

1,588 

38,967 

Mississippi 

4,698 

54,895 

2,460 

4.5 

0 

1,082 

Missouri 

6,670 

70,497 

5,570 

7.9 

2,482 

7,217 

Montana 

1,112 

16,688 

268 

1.6 

80 

16,501 

Netoaska 

753 

11,071 

532 

4.8 

0 

1,370 

Nevada 

694 

10,054 

559 

5.6 

1 

2,616 

New  Hampshire 

13,894 

162,943 

4,661 

2.9 

0 

8,530 

New  Jersey 

2,943 

62,302 

905 

1.5 

469 

12,511 

New  Mexico 

3,036 

34,310 

587 

1.7 

45 

1,614 

New  York 

13,899 

305,637 

26,989 

8.8 

26,305 

144,957 

North  Carolina 

8,215 

129,404 

1,341 

1.0 

40 

603 

North  Dakota 

4,840 

88,726 

4,942 

5.6 

955 

13,240 

Ohio 

19,985 

215,529 

10,918 

5.1 

206 

50,266 

Oklahoma 

2,581 

48,458 

2,686 

5.4 

746 

4,257 

Oregon 

34,595 

264,181 

5,776 

2.2 

1,410 

8,512 

l|nnsylvania 

53,948 

602,241 

19,431 

3.2 

7 

39,200 

viode  Island 

93 

2,969 

59 

2.0 

54 

339 

South  Carolina 

6,140 

48,435 

757 

1.6 

86 

463 

South  Dakota 

702 

12,710 

1,124 

8.8 

322 

8,410 

Tennassee 

2,626 

63,693 

3,246 

5.1 

1,130 

14,667 

Texas 

2,748 

49,551 

2,870 

5.8 

0 

5,521 

Utah 

4,634 

34,560 

1,922 

5.6 

1,912 

13,621 

Vermont 

9,988 

187,774 

5,897 

3.1 

5,895 

34,627 

Virginia 

6,992 

116,941 

3,169 

2.7 

19 

8,640 

Washington 

11,695 

119,802 

5,099 

4.3 

885 

39,596 

West  Virginia 

6,188 

87,399 

1,143 

1.3 

0 

3,010 

Wisconsin 

8,482 

190,727 

9,234 

4.8 

2,690 

108,012 

Wyonlng 

1,836 

22,228 

1,076 

4.8 

450 

8,281 

Puerto  Rico 

202 

11.263 

429 

3.8 

377 

969 

Totals 

454,789 

5,133,814 

232,293 

4.5 

68,977 

891,709 
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(d)  Inspection  and  (Quarantine 


A]ppropriation  Act,  1948  .o. 

Budget  estimate,  1949  ........ 

Decrease,  1949  (To, round  off  appropriation  total)  . . . 


•  O  •  9  9 


01,225,197 

1,225.000 

“197 


PHOJECT  STATEIIBITT 


194s 

( estimated) 


1949  E!ncrease  or 

/.estimated)!  decrease 


Pro j  ect 


1947 


1. 

2o 


Scabies  eradication  ... 
Control  over  interstate 
shii)nen~t  of-  livest'OC'lc  f-or 
the  purpose  of  preventing 


$110,103 


$117,646 


117,646 


the  suread  of  comnunica- 

6 

bl R  di afiasRS  ........... 

431,335; 

350,000: 

0 

b 

0 

0 

—  ^ 

3.  Enforeement  of  the 

-  - . 

28— hour  1  aw  ’. .  .  .  .'.'T.  .  .  .  . 

29,287! 

30,055^.. 

30,055; 

4.  Determination  by  in- 

snectors  in  the ■field 

■  .  .  .  ...  ; 

of  the  existence  of 

• 

diseases  . 

26,935: 

42,756; 

42,756: 

_  - 

5.  Inspection  and  quaran- 

« 

:  : 

tine  of  imuort ’animals, , 

:  236,496.! 

163,112: 

163,112; 

6.  Supervision  over  the 

1 

.  ... 

importation  of ‘hides 

t  - 

and  other  animal  by- 

*  ♦  -r.  .  ,  ,  ® 

product  s ,  f  orat$e ,  „  et c . . . 

•■101,003: 

,  .  .  50,000: 

'5O,0OO; - 

7o  Inspection  and  testing 

of  animals  for' export, , . 

■  40,523;' 

, , ..32,516: 

32,516:' 

-  '- 

8,  Eradicating  cattle  tids 

!  290,914:. 

.  309,137; 

309,137; 

9e  Control  of  hog  cholera 

:  -  .  i- 

and  related  swine  -  . 

diseases  .....' . 

102,860;- 

109,975V 

109,773;- 

-197 

10,  Sanitary  control , '.of 

•  j  • ' 

; 

animal  cas ings  of f  er  ed 

for  entry  into  the 

1 

--  -  -  - 

United  States  . . . 

„  „  * 

20,000: 

20,000: 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

9,948; 

—  — 

Total  available  ....0.... 

1-.399,9W 

1,225,197; 

1,225,000; 

■  -197( 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

1 

and  e:coenses5  Office  of 

Information,  Department 

• 

of  Agriculture"  ......... 

+46 ; 

-  -  : 

-  -  : 

Transferred  from  "Salaries 

and  expenses,  Animal 

! 

Industry,  Agricultural 

0 

Hesearch  Administration, " 

5 

eradicating  tuberculosis 

1 

; 

and  Bang's  disease  (for 

Pay  Act  Costs)  . 

-134,000; 

—  1 

„  _  : 

Total  appropriation  or 

5 

1 

estimate  . . . . 

1,266,000: 

1,225,197: 

1,225,000: 
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DSCRSASB 

(l)  ..ThE-.decrease  of  $197  iH' this' iteto' fbt*' 19^9' Ife' i*ound' ;off  appro¬ 
priation  to-talt  ‘  . 

ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 

Annropriati on;  .-  Inspection  and  Q.uarantine  ■■  . . 

.  Funds"  Avail  able  for  -  Ohligation  . . 


item 

;  Budget  s  Increase  (+) 

Estimate,  ;Estimates,s  or 

1948  1  1949  Jdecrease  (-) 

Appropriation  ob  estimate 

Total  obligations  e •••••■•  e, • 

'  -  *  .  * 

$1,225, 197: $1,225 ,000;'  .  -197. 

«  4  ‘  - 

.1,225,197;  1,225,000; '  4  -197 

♦  .  ♦  . 

•  9  -  , 

Standard 


Obligations  hy  Ob.lects 
Classif  ication 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

07 

08 


Personal  services 
Travel 

Transportation  of  things 
Communication  services 
Rents  and  utility  services 
Other  contractu^  services 
Suppl i e s  and •  mat e r i al s  ... 


m  9  • 

«  e  •  o  •  •  • 

e  «  •  e  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  •  <t 

o' 

•  900090»«<»i>,  •000O09OOC 


09  Equipment 

Total  obligations  . , . 


l,05l^,700 

70,000 

6,000 

.5,000 

12,000 

27,000 

•  ...25,497 
25 ,000 


1,225 ,P97 


1,060,965 

70,000 

4,000 

.  .  ,:.,5r000 

12,000s 
.  ,  .25,000; 
■  .:23,035J 
25,000; 


1,225,000;. 


+$6,265 

-2,000 


-2,000- 

-2,462 


•^197. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  Actiyities:  The  work  currently  carried  on  under  this  subappropria- 

tion  is  as  follovjs: 

!  •  '' 

1.  Control  and  eradication  of  scabies  of  cattle  and  sheep,  hog 
cholera,  fever  ticks,  and  miscellaneous  diseases,  such  as 
dourine,  anthrax, ,  etc . 

2 .  Detection  of  communicable  diseases  and  prevention  of  their 

spread,  through  inspection  of  livestock  at  public  stockyards; 

and  identification  of  imported  purebred  livestock  for  certifi¬ 
cation  to  collectors  of  customs  for  free  entry  mder  the  Tariff 
.  -  .  Act,,  of  19.30 .  .  . 

3.  Prevention  of  livestock  losses  in  interstate  shipments  through 
humane  handling  of  livestock  under  the  28-Hour  Law. 

ii.  Inspec tioris  of  imported  animals  and  supervision  of  imported  animal 
byproducts  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  communicable  diseases 
of  foreign  origin,  especially  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinder¬ 
pest.  ■  ' 

5.  Inspections  of  export  animals,  and  of  facilities'  on  transporting 
vessels  to  assure  humane  handling  and  safe  transport. 

Specific  Eixamples  of  Recent  Activity:  ' 

1.  The  volume  and  extent  of  scabies  eradication  in  the  past  fiscal  year 
is  indicated  by  the  following  table ; 


Sheep  '  Cattle 


Field  Inspections  ■  8,106,U26  ,  l,8lU,319 
Dippings  -  347,793,  79,031 
Infected  Animals  11,806  ,  lU,i425 
SKposed  Animals  39,498  18,684 


Sheep  scabies  was  found  in  I3  states  and  cattle  ,s.cabies  in  10, 
Although  no  cases  of  cattle  scabies  were  reported  from  the  North¬ 
eastern  States,  reports  have  been  received  of  a  condition  knovm  as 
barn-itch  in  New -Ramp shir 'e,  Vermont,' ’New' Tor k,  and  some  other 
Eastern  States,  ,It  is  believed  that  the  condition  may  be  a  form 
of  cattle  scabies.  ^  , 

2.  Funds  for  inspecting  live s to'c'lc  f 'or'  cb'mmuhic able  diseases  at.  public 
stockyards  were  curtailed  approximately  19  percent.  A  stipulation 
in  -the  appropriation  act  required  'th'a'f  inspec tibh  be  continued  at 
all-  stockyards  having  Federal'  inspection'  In'  the'  last  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  1947,.,.;  This  stipulation' made  i’t' hece’ssary  to  reduce 
personnel  at  yards,  staffed  with  more  than  one  inspector. 
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In  view  of  the  extraordinary  emergency  due  to  the  existence  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico ,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to  reduce 
forces  at-  the  larger  public  markets,  because  of  the  widespread  dis¬ 
tribution  of  livestock  through  them  susceptible  to  foot-and-mouth 
disease.  To  do  otherviise  would  increase  the  danger  of  the  spread 
of  this  disease  if  introduced  into  this  country,  over  a  considerable 
territory  before  being  detected.  With  a  diS'dase  as  contagious  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease,  early  detection  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  livestock  industry  and  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the  country. 
Therefore,  funds  for  maintaining  an  adequate  inspection  service 
have  been  made  available  from  th3  item  "ilradicatidh  of  fbdt-ahd- 
mouth  and  other  contagious  diseases  of  animals  and  poultry.” 

3,  Inspection  forces  are  making  every  effort  to  prevent  the  spread. of 

diseases  by  prompt  detection  of  animals  affected  and  by  treatment 
of  animals,  premises  and  transporting  vehicles  to.  minimize  spread 
of  infection.  Live  stock"' sanitary  off  icials"  ih'"States "  of  origin  are 
furnished  information  so  the  disease  may  be  located  and  eradicated. 

For  example:  On  July  10,  19^7  a  shipment  of  2ii3  sheep  loaded  at 
Fayetteville,'  Tennessee,  were  received  at  Armour  and  Gompahy,’  Chicago, 
Illinois.  When  these  sheep  were  inspected  at  Chicago  by  Bureau  em¬ 
ployees  they  were  found  to  be  affected  with  scabies.  The  shipper  was 
notified  that  infection  had  been  found,  and  he  was  instructed  in  the 
proper  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  the  sheep  and, 
promises  at  home*  The  Bureau's  inspector  in  charge  at  Nashville,  ’■ 
Tennessee,  was  notified  to  inspect  the  remainder  of  the  animals  on 
the  farm,  and  trace  the  origin  of  the  animals,  which  was  found,  to  ‘  . 
be  a  coiinty  in  Alabama.  The  Montgomery,  Alabama  office,  was  given 
this  information  and  an  investigation  was  made  in  cooperation  with 
Alabama  livestock  sanitary  officials.  As  a  result  all  the'  sheep 
in  the  coianty  were  inspected  immediately.  The  infected  and  exposed 
flocks  v/ere  placed  imder  State  quarantine. 


At  the  19U7'  International  Livestock  Exposition,  Bureau  inspectors 
located  scabby  cattle  from  U  States  (Nebraska,  Illinois,  fowa  and 
Ohio)  and  Canada. 


Volume  of  work  during  the  fiscal  year  19h7  is  reflected  in  the 
following  tables 


Inspection  at  public  stockyards 

19U6  ■  19i|7 


Number  of  stockyards  operating  .... 

Located  in  cities  . iiJ 

Animals  inspected: 

Cattle . .25,175,626 

Sheep . 21^,815,619 

Sv.dne  . . 23,700,587 

Total  animals  inspected  73,691,832 


h3 

Ul 

26,981,297 

21,U7U,039 
2U, 701, 220 
73,156,556 
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19U6 

19U7 

Animals  dipped  and  immunized: 

Cattle  dipped  . . . 

2,808 

U,852 

Sheep  dipped  . . . 

203,602 

195,199 

Svlne  immunized  . . 

298,211 

261, 90U 

Total  animals  dipped  and  immunized . . 

50U,621 

1462,255 

Health  certificates  issued  for  shipments. . 

213,711 

209,257 

Infectious  cars  received  . 

7li3 

239 

Cars  cleaned  amd  disinfected  ............. 

5,3U1 

.  -5,675 

Trucks  cleaned  and  disinfected  . . 

336 

8h2 

Diseased  animals  detected  (excludes  those 
reacting  to  tests  for  tuberculosis 

•  and  brucellosis)  . . . . . 

6,0a[i 

5,3014 

Enforcement  of  animal,  quarantino  acts 


Violations  investigated  by  the  Bureau  .... 
Violations  referred  to  the  So-licitor  of 

Ill 

I4 

Department  . . .  . . . . 

5 

1 

The  difference  betY/een  the  number  of  violations  reported  to  the 
Bureau  and  these  referred  to  the  Solicitor  is  due. to  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases  investigations  of  alleged  violations  have  not  been 
completed,  and  in  others  the  evidence  has  been  found  to  be  in¬ 
sufficient  to  Y;arrant  f ur tier  .  action.  .  - 

U.  Reports ’Y/ere'  mtade  of  1,936  vioi.ations  of  the  26-hour  law  during  the 
past  fiscal '  ^rear,  1,^92  of  Y/hich  were  inv e s t ig a te d ^  . Re conmie nda ti on s 

were  made  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depe.rtment  for  prosecution  of  I|66 
alleged  violations.  An  agreement  was  made  vlth  pne,  railroad  company 
in  a  case  containing  36I  counts  in'  YYhich'  the  carrier  has  agreed  to 
pay  penalties  amounting  to  .approximiately  ^[i2,500.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  238  reports  were  under  investigation  and.  133 
av/aiting  investigation.  Penalties;  in  the  amount  of -.^Ul,  100  were 
imposed  by  the  coiirts''‘lrT'"'3'85'  cases  decided  in  favor  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Laboratory  tests  for  dourine  were^giade  of  1,986  blood  samples,  2t 
of  Y/hich  Yrere;  positive.  The  infection  was  found  principally 'dri 'an 
Indian  reservation  i.n  ilrizona  and  in  'the  adjacent  Sonor-a  -Oistrict 
of  Mexico.  In  the  latter  area  the  Bureau  continued  i ts- cooperation 
with  Mexican- authorities  in  obtaining  and  testing  olood- samplGb*.  ’ ' 

6.  Inspections  of  livestock  at  ports  of  entry  YJor-e  made  of -over ’281  j 000 
^imals  "during-  the  past  fiycal  year,  5,2[i,8  of  which  Y/ere  refused 
entry  on  account  of  disease.  Importations  v/ere  less  than.  the.  pre¬ 
vious  year  because  animals  susceptible,  to  foot-and-mouth  disease 
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wore  not  imported  from  Mexico  after  December  26,  1914-6.  Previously 
about  U75jOOO  head  of  cattle  were  imported  annually  from  Mexico, 
Im.portations  were  as  follows:  '  • 


Forts  of  entry 

Cattle 

Swine 

Sheep 

Goa-tS‘ 

•  Mule  s 

Asses 

Other 

Ocean  ports  . . . 
'Canadian  border 

1,0149 

139 

206 

9I4I 

I4I45 

6 

122 

ports  .  'o . 

Mexican  border 

90,067 

2,1417 

U,527 

28 

16,8814 

5I4 

ports . . 

151,799 

_■ 

2,925 

32 

14,085 

- 

1.6 

Total  ..... 

2142,915 

2,556 

7,658 

.  1^001- 

21  Mh  ■ 

6 

192 

7.  Certification  of  imported  purebred  animals  for  free  entry  by  species 

was ;  197  horses;  28,91$  cattle;  14,210  sheep;  1,885  swine;  3  goats; 

985  dogs;  and  9  cats;  a  total  of  36,20^  for  the  fiscal  year  19147 « 
This  represented  an  increase  of  39  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

8.  Supervision  and  control  of  imported  hides,  animal  by-products, 
forage,  etc,  for  the  exclusion  of  foot-and-mouth  and  other  communi¬ 
cable  diseases  continued  in  iai‘ge""v6r'ume  in  the  j^iscal  year  1914? » 
Imported  hides  alone  aggregated  more  . than  8.2,000,000,  -of  which 
2,U50,000  were  received  from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease 
or  rinderpest  exists.  Animal  byproduct^  wej;e.  .tr.arxaported  to.,  and 
handled  at  approximately  200  destination  establishments.  All  rail¬ 
road  cars,  trucks,  and  premises  involved  in  the  transportation  and 
handling  of  restricted  import  products  were,  disinfectbd. 

Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the  enforcement  of  negulations 
relating  to  the  landing,  frcin  transports  provisioned  in  countries' 
where  f oot-and-meuth  disease  exists,  of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 
meats,  or  garbage  derived  therefrom.  T^lithout  constant  supervision 
and  surveillance,  ' the'  tendency  of  ship  operators  in  port  is' to' dis¬ 
pose  of  garbage' containing  bones  and  scraps  of  such 'meat  in  ways 
presenting  danger  to  livestock,.  Some  outbreaks- of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  in  this  country, .have  been  attributed  to  such ' garbage .  ' 

9.  A  total  of  162,127  animals  wero  inspected  for  export.  The  number 
and  kind  Of  animals  inspected  was  as  follows: 


Other 


Kind  of  Animal 

Canada 

Mexico 

Countries 

Total 

Cattle  . 

322 

.'  .6,220 

11,363.  r 

‘17,8145 

Swine  . . . 

8 

237 

798 

1,0143 

Sheep  . . . 

146  ' 

3,1;90 

1,068' 

•14,6014 

Qoci^s  •»••••«•«••• 

7 

828 

I4I7 

i;252  ■ 

Horses  ........... 

867 

9,337 

1014,1514 

116,358 

Mules  . . 

117  . 

1479 

21,633 

22,229  ■ 

Other  animals  .... 

7I45 

19 

32  • 

796 

Total  ......... 

2,112 

20,610 

139,1405 

162,127 
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10 ,  Veterinarians  made  29 >763  farm  inspections  and  consultations  for 
hog  cholera  and  related  swine  diseases,  such  as  baby-pig  aisease, 
necrotic  enteritis,  influenza,  pneumonia,  etc.  In  addition,  they 
assisted  in  the  swine-erysipelas  investigations  by  checking  re- 
s’olts  of  the  serum-culture  method  of  vaccination.  This  treatment 
was  applied  to  30,346  herds  containing  l,97Uj 78^  hogs. 

11,  The  cattle  fever  tick  reinfestation  in  Florida  has  proved  to  be  more 
extensive  than  at  first  indicated.  In  addition  to  the  original  5 
counties  reinfested,  some  re infestation  has  been  found  in  7  other 
counties,  A  systematic  dipping  campaign  in  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
resumed  on  the  eastern  one- third  of  the  island.  In  addition  to 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  sheep  and 
goats  on  infected  premises.  Control  and  eradication  v/ork  in  Texas 
was  continued  in  the  buffer  zone  adjacent  to  infected  Mexican 
territory,  which  reaches  from  Del  Rio,  Texas  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

12,  A  new  project  covering  supervj_sion  of  animals  casings  offered  for 
importation  into  the  United  States  v/as  set  up  following  estabiish- 
ment  of  the  meat  inspection  working  capital  fund,  v/hich  covers  only 
work  done  under  the  meat  inspection  laTvs.  Animal  casings  are  not 

a  meat-food  product;  the  supervision  of  importations  is  done  under 
authority  of  the  Act  of  February  2,  1903.  When  the  program  yras 
inaugurated  December  1,  1927,  administration  was  placed  under  the 
Meat  Inspection  Division  and  has  been  financed,  because  of  the  close 
relationship  to  the  work  of  that  Division,  from  the  meat  inspection 
subappropriation.  With  the  establishment  of  the  meat  inspection 
service  on  a  fee  basis  beginning  July  1,  19^47,  the  work  involved 
in  the  supervision  of  importation  of  animal  casings  was  absorbed 
within  funds  available  for  "Inspection  and  Quarantine". 


i 
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(e)  Meat  Inspection 


Appropriation.  Act,  1948  .......  o..  . .  .  |5, 000, 000 

Budget  estimate',  1949  . '7'  . _ _ 

Decrease,  1949  (due  ;to  elimination  of  appropriation-  for.-, 
a  working  capital  .fund  provided  in  1948  Agricultural- r-; . 
Appropriation  Act  for  financing  meat  inspection 
services,  effective  July  1,  1947,  by  reimbursement 

from  fees  charged  packers  for  services  rendered)  .  .  -.  .  ■  -5,000,009 


PR0J^]CT  STATEMENT 


Project 

1947  :(es 

1948 

timated) 

1949  ,  :Increase  or 
(estimated) ;  decrease 

1.  Meat  inspection  : 

■  '  ; 

operations  for  : 

packing  plants  .. : 

; 

'  ; 

, -under  the  Federal  fs 

meat  inspection  :: 

service  ;$12 

,303,785 :$12 

,656,000 

112,656,000-:  -  - 

2,  Determination  of-: 

adulterations  and  ■  ; 

1 

other  objection-  : 

; 

able  condi,tior}S 

*  »  >  /  •  1 

in  meat  food  prod-; 

ucts  by  laborato:7-y ; 

....  . 

analysis,  ,  .“'7'  . 

125,264; 

127,000 

127,000:  -  - 

3.  Inspe ction «of 

; ; 

imported  meats  and: 

: 

meat  food  products: 

38,373; 

41,000 

41,000:  -  - 

4,  Chemical,  patho-  : 

logical  and  zoo-  : 

logical  invest!-  : 

gations  .  ; 

34,916; 

36,000 

36,000:  - 

Unobligated  balance  ; 

1,101: 

-  - 

Total  available  ;  12 

,503,439;  12 

,860,000 

12,860,000:  -  - 

Prior  year  balance  : 

available  .  .  ,  .  : 

-  -  : 

-  - 

-5,000,000 :-|5, 000, 000 

Transferred  to  ; 

’’Salaries  and  ex-  ; 

penses.  Office  of  ; 

Information,  : 

Department  of  ; 

Agriculture".  .  .  : 

4279: 

-  _ 

_  -  .  »  _ 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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Projegt 


1947 


1948 

(estimated) 


1949 

(estimated) 


Increase  or 
decrease 


Transferred  from; 
"Exportation  and 
domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  cpmmodities 
Department  of 
Agriculture  "$‘or 
Pay  Act  Costs)  .  c 
"Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Animal 
Industry,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research 
Administration, " 
eradicating  tuber¬ 
culosis  and  Bang’s 
disease  (for  Pay 
Act  Costs)  .  ,  .  , 
Payments  received 
from  non- Federal 
sources  (Fees 
charged  packers 
for  services  ren¬ 
dered)  . . 

Balance  available  in 
subsequent  year.  . 
Total  appropriation 


or  estimate. 


•  •  fi 


•1,150,000; 


-90,000;  -42,00aif 


-42,000 


.2,103,718.:-12,818,000 

« 

,:-f“  5,000, 000 


-12,860,000 
-f-  5,000,000 


,442^000 


9,160,000.;  5,000,000 


-5,000,000<1) 


l/  Transfer  for  salaries'  for  June  30,  1947, 


not-,  chargeable  to  ’packers 
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,  DECREASE 

■  f  . : ' 

i 

( 1 )  The  decre ase  of |5 ^ 000,000  in  the  item  f o r  1949  is  due  t o  elimina- 
tion  of  the  appropriation  provided  in  the  1948  Ag;ricultural  Appropri- 
ation  Act  to  establish  a  working  capital  fund  for  the  meat  inspection 
service . 

The  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  provides'  that  the  cost  of  meat 
inspection  shall  be'  paid' by  the  packers,  and  carried  an  appropriation 
of  .'|5,000,000‘  for  the  establishment  qf  a  working  capital  fund  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  "Meat  inspection  fund".  This  fup,d  is  to  be  fully  re- 
imbxArsed  for  all  expensed  necessary  to  furnish  an  adequate  and  effic¬ 
ient  inspection  or  service,,  with  payments,  by  recipients  of  the  service 
made  at  rates  and  fees  fixed' by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  So  long 
as  the  meat  inspection  service  is  operated  on  this  basis,  the  working 
capital  fund  will  remain  intact,  and  no  appropriation  will  be  necessary 
in  the  fiscal  year  1949  or  subsequent  fiscal  years, 

A  separate  schedule  of  expenditures  and  reimbursements  and  a  statement 
of  current  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  working  capital  fund  as  of 
the  close  of  the  last  completed  fiscal  year  will  be  shown  in  the  annual 
Budget  starring  with  the  biidget  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  in  which  the 
financial  situation  for  the  first  complete  fiscal  year  of  the  operation 
of  the  fund  (1948)  will  be  shown, 

'  CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item 
as  follows  (deleted  matter  inclosed  with  brackets): 

[Meat  inspection:  For  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  laws 
relating  to  Federal  inspection  of  meat  and  meat-food 
products,  $5,000,000,  for  deposit  in  the  Treasury' of  the  / 

United  States  as  a  working  capital  fund,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  to  be  designated  as  the  "Meat  inspection 
fund",  which  shall  be  available  for  all  expenses  necessary 
to  furnish  an  adequate  and  efficient  inspection  or  serv¬ 
ice,  and  hereafter  every  person,  firm,  public  agency,  or 
other  organization  furnished  inspection  or  service  under 
said  laws,  including  insoection  of  meat  and  meat-food 
products  offered  for  import  or  export  and  the  inspection 
of  horse  meat  and  horse-meat  products,  shall  pay  the 
United  States  therefor  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  'Agriculture  and  at 
rates  and  fees  to  be  fixed  by  him,  which  payments,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  meat-inspection  fund,  shall 
provide  full  reimbursement  for  the  estimated  cost 
attributable  to  the  furnishing  of  such  inspection 
or  service,  including  scientific  and  technical  investi¬ 
gations  and  laboratory  services s  investigations  re¬ 
lating  to  violations  of,  and  authorized  exemptions 


/ 
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under,  the  laws  relating  to  Federal  meat  inspect! on j 
supervisory,  administrative  statistical,  business 
management,  and  other  costs*  personal  services  in  the 
District- of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  without  regard  to 
section- -607- of- the  Federal-  Employees  •.-Psy  Act'-o-f  ,1945; 
as  amende-d; rent  -inr  the  D-i-strict'-of  Columbia  and •  • 

elsewhere;  purchase  and— hire'  of  -passenger’-motor  -ve-hiG-les;  — 
printing  and  binding,  including  the  purchase  of  printed 
tags,  labels,  stamps,  and  certificates . as  authorized  by 
the  Act, of  September  21,  1944  (7  U.S.C.,  431);  and  other 
necessary  e:^enses;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of 
Agri cult'ure  may  require  advance  payment,  posting  of. 
bonds,  or  other  assurance  of  payment,  in  order  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  may 
withhold  or  withdraw'  such  Inspoct^-on  or  service  for  non¬ 
payment'  of  ‘  charges  or  fees,  or  failure  to  provice  the 
required  assurance  of  payment :  Provided  further.  That 
inspection  or  other  technical  services  may  be  rendered 
to  Government  and  other  public  agencies,  upon  request, 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  herein  provided?  : 

Provided  further.  That  a ‘schedule  of  obligations  and 
reimbursements  of  the  meat-inspection , fund,  as  of  the 
close  of. the  last  completed  fiscal  year,  and  as 

estimated  for  the,  current  and  ensuing  fiscal  years,  - < ; '  • 

shall  be  included  in  the  Budget  as  submitted  to 
Congress  annually;  And  provided  further.  That  pay¬ 
ments  shall  be  made  for  inspection  or  service,  rendered 
on  and  after  July  1,  1947,] 

It  is  proposed  to  delete  the  language  providing  for  the  meat  inspection 
subappropriation  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  due  to  the  establishment,' 
by  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act,  194B,  vOf.  a  non-rexpendable  working 
capital  fund  to  be  reimbursed  from  fees  phargej  packers  for  meat  inspec¬ 
tion  services. 


i 


■ 


i 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMTSS 
Appropriation:  Meat  Inspection 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Budget 

Increase  (4 

Item 

Estimate  , 

Estimiates  , 

or 

1948 

1949 

Decrease  (- 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ........ i 

[•{15,000,000 

-$5,000,000 

Prior  year  balance  available  ..... 

M  a 

-{$5,000,000 

j- 5, 000, 000 

Balance  available  in  subsequent 

year  . . . . . 

5,000,000 

-  5,000,000 

-  - 

Transferred  from  "Salaries  and 

expenses.  Animal  Industry, 

Agricultural  Research  Admin- 

istration,"  eradicating  tuber- 

culosis  and  Bang's  disease...... 

42,000 

-  - 

-42,000 

Reimbursement  for  services 

performed  ...» . . . . 

1^0,000 

140,000 

Payments  received  from  non- 

Federal  sources  ................ 

12,818,000 

12,860,000 

442,000 

Total  obligations ............... 

13,000,000 

13,000,000 

Obligations 

by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  ............ 

$12,750,571 

$12 , 735,033 

-  $15,538 

02  Travel  . . . . 

125,000 

125,000 

03  Transportation  of  things  ..... 

12^000 

12,000 

-  _ 

04  Communication  services  . .  . 

10,000 

10,000 : 

_  _ 

Penalty  mail  . . . . 

4,500 

4,840 

4-  340 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ... 

13,000 

13,000 

-  - 

06  Printing  and  binding  ......... 

25,000 

25,000 

-  _ 

07  Other  contractual  services  ... 

22,000 

22,000 

-  - 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

27,929 

27,627 

302 

09  Equipment  . . . 

10,000 

25,500 

4  15,500 

Grand  total  obligations  .... 

13,000,000 

13,000,000 

«  _ 

Reimbursements  for  services 

performed . . . . . . 

140  000 

140,000 

Paym.ents  received  from  non- 

Federal  sources . . 

12,818,000 

12,860,000 

-  - 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 

reimbursem.ents )  . . 

42.000 

_  - 

-  - 
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STATUS  .-OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities ;  The  v/ork  consists  of  administering  the  provisions 
of  the  meat  inspection  -law,  the  horse  meat  law,  and  the  import  meat  law., 
The  purpose  of  these  laws  is  to  assure  the  production  of  disease-free, 
clean,  and  wholesome' irteats  and  meat  produc-ts  for  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce.  ' 

To  accomplish  this,  the  Bureau  exercises  supervision  over  slaughtering 
and. meat  processing  operations  of  packing  plants  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  through  the  activities  of  veterinary  and  lay  meat  inspectors 
assi'gtled  to  each  plant  in  such  numbers  as  are  necessary  to  assure  an 
efficient  inspection.  The  controls  applied  to  imported  meats  are  those 
which  are  calculated  to  give  the  American  me  at- consuming  public  the  same 
■protection  with  respect  to  imported  meats  as  with  meats  produced  domes¬ 
tically  under  -the  inspection.  Foreign  markets  are  kept  open  for  American 
meats  through  a' system  of  certification  worked  out  under  the  inspection. 
-Work  is' also  performed  for -other  governmental  agencies  on.  a  reimbursable 
basis  involving  ejcaminations  of  meat,  auid  meat  products  for  specification 
conpliance  in  connection  with,  purchases  made  by  such  governmental 
agencies,' 

Examples  of  Recent- Activities; 

‘1 .  The  volume  of  inspected  product  continues  at  the  same  high 

level  as  during  the  war  years*  There, has  been  no  diminution 

in  volume  of  meats  or  meat  products  under  Federal  inspection 
since  the  provision --for' packer  payment  for  inspection.  The 
following  tables  compare  inspections  for  thefirst  4  months 
of  the  fiscal,  year  1948  follo}ving  passage  of  the  .  1948  Agri-  " 
cultural  Appropriation  Act  with  the  same  months  in  the  two 
previous  fiscal  years;  • 


Total  Slaughter  (Animals) 


■Year 

.August 

Sep tomb or 

October 

November 

1945 

5., 670, 695 

5,603,662 

6,808,857 

8,312,790 

1946 

6,208,057 

2,491,766 

6,896,077 

8,971,147 

1947 

5,848,207 

6,556,663 

8,007,382 

9,081,193 
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Total  Processed  M^at  and  Moat  Food  Products  Inspected  (Pounds) 


Year  . 

August 

(in  millions) 

September 

(in  millions) 

October 
(in  millions) 

November 
(in  millions) 

19h^  " 

893,652 

761,091 

836,727 

1,060,136 

19h6 

935,365 

. 

308,763 

62U,7i;8 

.1,231,096 

19U7 

958,li53 

902, U88 

l,OhO,86U 

l,l3U,ii5U 

2.  Payment  of  the  cost  of  inspection  service  by  packers  and  others  is 
not  a  significejit  factor  in  the  number  of  plants  operating  under 
inspection.  Of  the  28  plants  which  dropped  inspection  this  fiscal 

year  18  had  been  out  of  production  for  some  time  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  requirement  for  packer  payrrlont.  Two  plants  were 
added  to  the  number  of  inspected  establishments- in ’November  19ii7. 
The  net  loss  for  ’the  fiscal  year  19ii8  has  been  only  8  operating 
plants , 

Number  of  Establishment's  under  In^e'ction 


Year  ' 

June  ] 

July 

Aug.  ; 

Sept.  * 

Oct. 

Nov. 

19ii7 

953  ; 

9U5 

927  : 

926  : 

923  : 

925 

3.  A  basic  charge  of  $89.60  per  man-week  is  made  to  the  packer  for  in¬ 
spection  service.  Additional  charges  are  made  for  overtime  service 
at  the  rate  of  $2. -98  per  man  hour;  and  for  holiday  pay  and  night 
differential  at  rates  of  $1.6U  and  ?!^0.l6  per  man  hour,  respectively. 

U.  Laboratory  studies  on  two  recently  proposed  slaughterhouse  procedures 
have  been  undertaken  to  de.tormine  whe-ther  they  would  produce  any 
effect  on  the  carcasses  of-  food  animals  that  would  be  objectionable 
from  the  standpoint  of  meat  inspection.  The  procedin'es  in  question 
are  (1)  electrical  stimulation  of  beef  carcasses  for  the  purpose  of 
.  tenderizing,  beef  and  (2)  iramobilization  of  hogs  prior  to  slaughter 
by  inhalation  of  carbon  dioxide  gas.  ' ; 

5.  An  investigation  to  test  the  destruction  of  trichinae  in  pork  roll 
showed  that  the  salt  content  of  pork  products  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  destruction  .of  trichinae.  Curing  periods  adequate 
to  destroy  the  parasite  in  products  having  a  salt  content  of  3-1/3 
pounds  per  hundredweight  of  meat  cannot  be  expected  to  destroy 
trichinae  in  simila.r  products  having  a  lower  salt  content. 
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6,  The  scope  of  operations  under  the  meat  inspection  laws  are  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  following  tables 


Number  of  Establishments  Covered 


As  of  Close  of  Fiscal  Year 

Establishments 

Cities  and  Towis 

19U2 

679 

26U 

19U3 

8i|2 

■  336 

19hh  '  • 

896 

3h3  .... 

19li5 

899 

3hk.  ■  .  - 

19U6 

9U1 

372 

19U7 

953 

383 

Animals  Inspec.ted,  Ante-Mortem  and  Post-Mortem 


--  An  t e  -Mor  tern  In  spe  c  ti  on 


Fiscal 

Year 

Animals 

Passed 

Animals 

Suspected 

Animals  : 

Condemned  ; 

Total  7inimals 
Inspected 

19U2 

'85,777,095 

251,801; 

■  3li,291  : 

86,063,190 

19h3 

95,i56,5oU  • 

2l;8,98l 

U3,511  ■ 

95,1;1;8,996 

117,7.69,389 

276,1;58 

55,789  ■: 

118,101,636 

19li5 

■.■9U,130,0.8U  ; 

262,3^7 

1;6,922  ■  ; 

91;,1;39,,353 

19U6 

■82,550,001;  , 

233,737 

3U,Ol;9 

82,817,790 

19U7  • 

.83,885,502 

236,086 

10,591; 

81;, 132, 182 

Postc-Mortem  Inspection 


■  ■  .......  1  ' 

Fiscal 

Carcasses 

Carcasses 

.  Total  Carcasses 

Year 

Passed 

Condemned  -  Instated 

19h2 

85,7l;9,9l;0 

278,012 

86,027,952 

19h3 

95,082,760 

320,778 

95,1;03,538 

19hk 

117,656,285 

387,771; 

Il8,0l;l;,059 

19h3 

91;,028,231 

361,269 

91;, 389, 500 

19h6 

82,1;62,169 

319,091 

82,781,260 

19h7 

83,796,868 

321,897 

81;,118,765 
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Inspection  of  Animals  by  Species 
Ante-Mortem  Inspections 


19h2 


19h3 


Cattle. . . 

11,767,096 

11,577,875 

12,922,560 

15,528,808 

12,589,299 

15,099,153 

Calves. . , 

5,558,531 

5,093,325 

6,280,158 

•  7,677,057 

6,579,866 

7,021,950 

Sheep  & 

Lambs. . 

18,555,117 

21,817,259 

23,852,157 

•22,678,156 

20,959,551 

17,555,531 

Goats  . . . 

9,518 

30,960 

10,525 

10,965 

:  15,655 

101,508 

Horse's-^. . 

30,810 

50,020 

s  . 60,698 

59,769 

j  103,965 

278,503 

Sv;ine  . . . 

50,152,218 

56,889,559 

;75,975,659 

,-59,585,599 

:  52, 680, 556 

55,076,737 

Total. . 

86,063,190 

95,558,996 

:l-i8,101,636 

'95,539,353 

:82,817,790 

85,132,182 

19U5 


•■-191^6 


19U7 


Post-Mortem  Inspections 


1952 

1953 

1955 

1955  ■ 

1956-  rj  1957 

Cattle  0 . 
Calves  . ... 
Sheep  &  -■ 

Lambs . . 
Goats  ... 
Horses---. . 
Sv/ine  .  . 

Total. . 

11,761, ,756 
5,555,755 

18,557,:305 

9,598 

30,787 

50,133,871 

11,572,285 

5,089,331 

21,805,016 

30,891 

. . 39,935 

,56,867,080 

1.2,915,'665 

„  6,273,537 

23,837,737 

10,503 

- 60,501 

75,956,117 

15,518,519 

7,667,156 

22,665,800 

10,893 

59,675 

59,568,558 

« 

12,581,268:15,093,769 
6,563,209:  7,020,235 

20,953,511:17,551,638 
15,637:  101,507 

103,880:  278,356 

52,665,755:55,073,370 

86,027,952 

95,503,538 

118,055,059 

95,389,500 

82,78l,260;85,ll8,765 

Horses  are  slaughtered  and  their. meat  is  identified  as  such.  It  is 
handled  and  prepared  in  separate  establishments  from  those  handling 
cattle,  calvesysheepj- -swine., .  and  .goats » 

Meat  and  Meat  Pood  Products  Prepared  and  Processed  Under  Federal ^  . 
T  Inspection  by  Fiscal  Years 


Fiscal  year 

19l|2 

19U3 

19hh 

19U9 

19I16 

19U7 


Pounds 

12,039>ii92,563- 
111,292,716,225 
16,707, 585, 97ii 
13,508,978,079 
12,250,086,608 
11,888,911,965 
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Meat  and  Meat  Food  Products  Class ified  by  Type  of  Product 


Product 


0  •  «  o  • 


Placed  in  cure: 

Beef  . . . 

Pork  .o'. . . . . 

Smoked  and/or  dried; 

Beef  . . 

Pork  . . . 

Sausage ; 

Fresh  finished  ... 

Smoked  and/or  cooked. 

To  be  dried  or  semi-dried.. 
Loaf,  Headcheese,  chili  con 
came,  jellied  prod.,  etc.*. 
Cooked  meat: 

Beef  „  o'  . . . .  c . . 

Pork  .  .  0  , ..........  . . 

Canned  meat  and  meat  food 
products : 

Beef  ...o.o 
Pork  ..04.. 

Sausage  ... 

Soup  . .  o . . . 

All  other 
Bacon,  sliced 
Lard: 

Rendered  . , 

Refined  ... 

Rendered  Pork  Fat: 

Rendered  . . 

Refined  . . , 

Oleo  Stock  o . 

Edible  tallow 
Compound  containing 
Oleomargarine  conta 
animal  fat  . .  „ . . . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Horse  meat  products 
Cured  . . 

Chopped  .00...... 

Canned  . . . 

Rendered  fat  ..e. 

•  -Total 


animal 

ning 


•  .  0  •  a  c  <» 


fat 


1^ 


Quantity(lbs) 


Quantity (lbs) 


19U7 


Quantity  (lbs) 


105,995,196 

2,8o6,3UO,563 

57,599,760 

1,832,666,162 

U82,693,36p 

1,101,017,588 

Ili5,l36,630 


107,589,52ii 

2,591,913,5711 

U0,0U0,81il 
1,605, 517, U78 

lil9,898,891 
1,080, 553,, 779 


238,701,866 

32,001,1x88 

369,791,177 


233,601;, 900 
..905,9.38,89,6 
210y9li3,237 
292,735,653 
711;, 1x55, 038 
l;51i,97li,882 

1,1x21;, 657, 052 
1,163,382,51x1; 

■  11x3,801,698 

•86, 621;, 177 

■121, *1x05, 231 
' •  93,696;990 

•  275,1478,903 

■  1x9  ,'6^5  ,’183 
■■  55,700V235 


8-11x,'83[x 

8,871,887 


127,1xU7,693 

'  235,9114,975 

31, 308',  795 
1x08,71x8,500 


219,771x,0735 

.739,017,397: 

96,067,771: 

396,123,223: 

537,707,Ul45: 

1487,192,122* 

1,301,11x1;,  235:. 
1,095,261, 253-* 

86,737,003: 

59,79lx,Olxl: 

'  111,116,689: 

■  79,580,769: 

■  285,733,3142: 

■  '3’9Vi69,739: 
■l42,0'66,29'i:  ' 

5,1x51,21x1x5 

13,185,715: 

6,030,206: 


92,155,779 

2^708,532,792 

1x1,235,1453 

1,636,767,551 

>  21x9,203,1x01; 

976,167,713 

121,178,937 

190,986,2914 

28,167,970 

1457,1714,208 


127,01x7,1466 
1479,556,952 

82,336,3214 

1427,176,575 

1x31,61x2,900 

526,279,208 

1,1x58,778,606 
1,097,302,388 

85,516,71x2 

50,257,233 
93,782,996 
82,082,51x7 
:2l46, 792,511 

33,713,065 
1x1,757,979 

12,1x00,102 

27,031,798 
83,870,681 
15,790 

11,888,911,961; 


:13, 1x08, 978, 079:12, 250, 086, 608 
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Examination  of  Meat  and' Moat- -Food- Produc  ts  for  Other 
Government  Agencies  (Reimbursable) 


■' :  .  Branch  of  Government  ‘  . 

'  (Pounds) 

I9I46 

(Pounds) 

19)47 

-■(Pounds) 

Nay^,^  Department  .1. .  -i  '■,631,898.252' 

-Commodity  Credit  Corp.  : 

( Supply  programs )  : :  h25  > I61 , 608 

Coas  t  Guard  .  17 , 231  >  3^0  ' 

ViTar  Shipping  Administration. .  :  It,  161;,  14.86'’ 

Marine  Corps  . . ....'...ot  t  313j978 

Department  of  ^Interior  ««...,■  ■?:  ■  65'6,’63'3 

Veterans  Administration  ;  568,l3l4 

Yfer  Department  .  0  0 1 «  :  181)988 

Maritime  Commission  .i  :  575>686 

Department  of  Justice  .i....®  j  107s880 

All  0 ther s  9...9eo...eo..c.oe  *  114)4  >351 

I4ll4>l46l,302 

336,0)42,7146 

5,888,835 

1,909,556 

87,929^ 

'  -  591,556 
893,236 
139,311 
■'  313,614)4, 

’  142,22)4 

22,826 

^92,255,178 

76,282,6)46 

1420,127 

■  260,75)1 

28,127 

1421,700 

1,1467,1481 

110,96)4 

322,998 

5,560  g 

52,306  ^ 

Total  ......  CO . .  i  1,081, QOU, ‘356 

760  ,'393, 165 

171,627,81a  1/ 

1/  Includes  1,563 >342  pounds  rejected.’ 


Summary  .of  Samples.  Examined  .in  Labbratolle’S'  ■for 
Determination  of  Adultorati on  or  Other  Objection- ■ 
able  Conditions^  Fiscal  .Year  ^  •  • 

•  •  ■  ,  .  _  Number ’ ‘  '  Reported 

,  ■  examin'e'd  adversely 


Meat  and  meat  food  products  .jo  ^  12,319 '  1,8U0 

Edible 'fats  and  oils  . . 658 . 79 

Inedible  grease  ^ \  . 16  0 

Cereals,  spices,  and  condiments  li‘,58i|'’ '  •  ■  117 

Curing  materials  . . 2,13''’ .  67 

Gelatin  . . . . .  ’  “  '150  ‘  ■  1 

Marking  fluids  ............................  '  3l;0  “  7 

Colors  36  0 

Denaturing  oils . . . . ^ 272  10 

Vfeter . . .,'0'  '  1;907'  201 

Miscellaneous . . . .  0 .. .  '  1,128'  159 

Totals  23,~5ii7  2,li8l 

. .  ■  Examination  of  Labels  and.  Sketches,  Eiscal  Year  19 U7 

Number  of  labels  and  sketches  approved  .  21,380 

Number  of  labels  approved  for  imported  meat  1 . .  107 

Niimber  of  labels  and  sketches  refused  approval  o  1,928 

Total  number  of  labels  and  sketches  reviewed  ....0,  23,Li.l5 


't 
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Inspection  of  Imported  Moat  and  Meat  Food  Products 


Fiscal  Year 
19hk 
19U5 
19U6 
19li7 


Pounds 

57,U00,875 

92,178,607 

6h,hQh,Q76 

97,832,177 
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(i*)  Virus -Serum-Toxin  Act 


Appropriation,  1948 .  = ,  .  . .  « .  . . . . . . .  $315,000 

Budget  -estimate ,  1949  ........  ...  365,000 

Increase,  1949  (To  strengthen  inspection  of  production 

of  hog  cholera  virus,  anti-hog-cholera  serum,'  and  • 

vaccine  to  insure  against  spread  of  diseases  through 
contaminated  products)  . . .  4  50,000 


PROJECT  STATEI'/ENT 


Project 


1.  Control  of  manufacture, 
importation  and  shipment 
of  viruses,  serums, 


toxins  ,  'etc .  .... 
Unobligated  balance 


Total  available 


•  «  •  •  t 


Transferred  from  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  Animal 
Industry,  Agricultural 
Research  Administration", 
eradicating  tuberculosis 
and.  Bang’s  disease  (for 
Pay  Act  costs  ^ , 

.Total  appropriation  or 
,  .  estim.ate  . . . . 


1947  s  1948 

i  (estimated) 


$338,872 

1,128 


340,000 


$315,000 


315,000 


-  40,000; 


300,000;  315,000' 


1949  ■ 

(estimated) 


s  Increase 
or 

Decrease 


$365,000 


365,000" 


365':  000 


4  $50,000 


4  50,000(1) 
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INCREASE 

(l)  Increase  of  $50,000  for  strengthening  inspection  forces  to  insure 
against  spread  of  diseases  including  foot-and-mouth  should  it  enter 
this  country  through  contaminated  products? 

Need  for  Increase:  It  is  impossible  with  present  funds  to  provide 
adequate  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  production  of  hog  cholera 
virus,  anti-hog-chorera  serum^  and  vaccine  to  insure  against  spread 
of  diseases  through  contaminated  products.  Strengthened  inspection 
forces  at  the  larger  stations  are  essential  if  the  licenses  issued  by 
the  Secretary  to  biological  producers  are  to  carry  reasonable  assurance 
to  livestock  producers  that  products  produced  under  -license  willn  when 
properly  used,  afford  protection  and  not  be  harmful  to  livestock. 

Biologies  that  are  conta-minated  or  otherwise  improperly  .prepared 
subject  the  livestock  inductry  to  a  potential  danger  reaching  every 
farm  or  farm  community.  At  this  time  of  urgent  need  for  high  levels 
of  livestock  production,  pure  and  potent  serums  are  a  big  factor  in 
maintaining  such  production  through  prevention  of  diseases. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pasteurize  most  biologies.  This  makes  it 
necessary  that  animals  used  for  production  pruposes  be  in  good  health. 

. Daily  inspections  must  be  made  to  determine  at  the  earliest  possible 

moment  evidence  of  disease  that  may  be  in  the  incubative  stage.  The 
various  steps  in  production  must  be  supervised  to  prevent  contamina¬ 
tion  and  to  assure  that  products  are' potent  and  mil  afford  protection. 

Close  inspection  and  supervision  of  hog  cholera  products  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  the  result  of  the  1914  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  this  country.  At  that  time  hog  cholera  virus  and  anti -hog-cholera 
serum  contaminated  with  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  were 
rather  widely  distributed.  Close  supervision  proved  of  direct  value 
in  1943  in  preventing  products  contaminated  mth  the  virus  of  vesicular 
stomatitis  from  being  marketed.  The  distribution  of  the  products  would 
have  been  very  costly  to  the  livestock  industry  since  they  were  made 
by  a  large  licensed  establishment  selling  to  veterinarians  and  biologi¬ 
cal  houses  throughout  the  countiy. 


Plan  of  Work?  Biological  houses  for  the  most  part  work  44  or  48  hours 
per  week,  Staggeidng  the  work  week  of  Federal  employees  leaves  an  in¬ 
sufficient  number  of  inspectors  present^  for  proper  inspection  of 
operations.  Additional  inspectors  would  be  assigned  to  the  following 
cities  : 


Number 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 

1 


Ci^ 

Denver,  Cciora'do 
E.  St,  Louis,  Illinois 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Kansas  City,  Kansas 
St,.  Joseph,  Missouri 
Omaha.  Nebraska 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMA.TES 
Appropriation;  Virus  Serum  Toxin  Act 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Iten 

‘Estimate  . 
1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 
1949 

Increase  (4) 

or 

Decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate.,,...,. 

|315,000 

|365,000 

4  150,000 

Total  obligati ons  ............. 

315,000 

365,000 

4  50,000 

Obligations 

by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . . 

298,822 

347,440 

4  48,618 

0?.  Trav<=i  1 

6^500 

8  259 

4  1  759 

03  Transportation  of  things  o... 

1,300 

1,300 

04  Communication  services 

1,000 

1,000 

-  - 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .. 

1,900 

1,900 

-  - 

07  Other  contractual  services  ,. 

900 

900 

-  - 

08  Supnlies  and  materials  ...... 

3,278 

2,901 

377 

09  Equipment  . . .  ... ..... . 

1^300 

i"306 

Total  obligations  . . 

315,000 

365,000 

4  50,000 

i 


I 


'I 


STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities  t  ViTork  under  this  item  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
at  licensed  establishments  producing  veterinary  biologies.  The  object  is 
to  insure  purity  and  pbtency  of  biological  products  used  by  livestock 
producers.  Impure  products  may  spread  disease  and*  those  which  are  im¬ 
potent  may  fail  either  to  prevent  or  to  control  an  outbreak  of  disea's’e. 

Close  supervision  by  veterinarians  and  lay  assistants  is  required  for 
satisfactory  production  of  hog  cholera  virus,  anti-hog  cholera ; serum 
and  hog  cholera  vaccine.  Animals  must  be  given'  the  -  closest,  scrutiny  be¬ 
fore  admittance  to  a  licensed  establishmient  and  throughout  their  stay  on 
the  premises  while  being  used  for  production  and  testing  purposes.  The  , 
present  difficulty  in  procuring  suitable  animals  necessitates  even  more 
than  the  usual  vigilance . 

Periodic  or  special  inspections  are  made  of  plants  producing  other 
veterinary  biologies.  Samples  are  collected  from  each  batch  of  some 
products  for  examination. 

As  of  January  2,  19U8,  outstanding  licenses  permitted  the  production  of 
lOU  different  biological  products.  Most  of  these  products  involved  one 
form  only.  However,  a  number  are  produced  in  2  or  more  forms  so  that 
the  total  number  of  products  v/as  167 , 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress;  The  progress  and  anticipated  extent  of  work 
under  this  project  is  reflected  in  the  following  table; 


Actual 

F.  Y.  19U7 

Estimated 

F.Y.  19U8 

Estimated 
F.Y.  I9I49 

(a)  Establishments  produc¬ 
ing  anti-hog-cholera 
serum  and  hog-cholera 
virus  . 

37 

37 

37 

Production  (cc)  ; 

Serum  (preserved 
product)  . . 

1,2U2,202,000 

1,316,73U,000 

1,369,393,000 

Virus ; 

Simultaneous  .... 

88,538,000 

93,850,000 

97,5914,000 

Hyper immunizing. . 

21^6,575,000 

261,369,000 

271,823,000 

Inoculating  . 

1,103,000 

1,169,000 

1,215,000 

Animal  inspec¬ 
tions  . . 

3,U19,000 

3,621;,000 

3,768,000 

Tests  supervised. 

17,200 

17,300 

18,300 

(b)  Establishments  produc¬ 
ing  other  biologies  ... 

36 

36 

36 

Production : 

Cc  . 

U69,U27,000 

1492,898,000 

512,603,000 

Milligrams  . . . 

39,U56,000 

141,228,000 

142,877,000 

Disks  . . . 

373,000 

391,000 

U06,000 
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Actual  ;  Estimated 

F.Y.  19U7  ■  F.-^.  19hQ  - 

Estimated 

Fil.  19k9 

(c)  Products  destroyed,  (all 
Vinds) : 

...  .  ... 

Oo  *••«••••• 

ii8, 302,000-  90,717,000 

92,739,000 

Milligrams  . . 

2,166,000  :  2,27U,000 

2,36U,000 

Disks  .  .  'o - 

26,000  i  30, 000 

30,000 

(d)  Export'  certificates 

issued  .........  0 «  ■ 

.  9Ul  ^  1,016 

1,082 
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(g)  Marketing  Agreements,  Hog  Cholera  Yirus  and  Serum 


Aparopriation  Act,  194S . .  »$^3 >000 (a) 

Budget  estimate,  19^9 .  U3,000(a) 

Chana:e-,  19^9 .  - 


(a)  Transfer  from  the  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriat ioR.  provided 
by  section  12(a),  Title  I,  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  pf  May  12, 

1933. 

PROJECT  STATEi'iElTT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

(estimfttsd) 

1.  Marketing  agreements  vrith 

resnect  to  hog  cholera  virus  and 
serum . . . . . . 

$42,306 

194 

$43,000 

$43 , 000 

Unobligated  balance . . . . 

Total  available. . . 

42,500 

43,000 

43,000 

Transferred  from  "Salaries  and 
expenses.  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration" . 

ay 42,500 

-43,000 

-43,000 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

-  - 

-  - 

— 

a/  Includes  $5,200  for  Pay  Act  costs. 

ITEMIZATIOR  OP  ESTIMATES 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

194s 

Budget  1 Increase  (+) 

Estimates,  i  or 

1949  jDecrease  (-) 

Transferred  from  "Salaries  and 
Expenses,  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration" .  . 

$43,000 

; 

« 

$43,000  : 

Total  obligations . . 

43,000 

43,000  i 

Cbligations 

by  Objects' 

■ 

• 

Standard  Classification  ; 

01 

• 

• 

Personal  services . : 

42,790 

10 

200 

$42,782 

10 

208 

-$S 

+  $8 

o4 

07 

Communication  services . ,5 

Other  contractual  services....; 

Total  obligations. . ...: 

43,000 

43,000 

-  - 

I 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAfl 

The  Hog  Cholera  Virus  and  Serum  Marketing  Agreement  and  Order, 
administered  hy  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and  the  Control  Agency 
selected  hy  the  Secretary  from  nominations  of  handlers  of  those 
products,  is  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  an  adenuate  supply  of  hog- 
cholera  serum  and  virus  for  the  control  of  hog  cholera.  The  program, 
is  carried  out  through: 

1.  Regulation  of  the  marketing  of  hog  cholera  serum  and  virus  *n 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

2.  Regulations  to  prevent  undue  and  excessive  fluctuations  in 
price,  unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair  trade 
practices  in  marketing. 

Adequate  supplies  of  hog  cholera  virus  and  serum  are  essential  for 
the  routine  immunization  of  swine  in  furtherance  of  maximum  hog 
production,  and  especially  for  use  in  any  emergenc.y  arising  from  an 
extensive  outbreak  of  hog  cholera,  which  continues  to  be  the  m.ost 
im.portant  disease  of  swine. 

The  v'ork  entails  studies  of  economic  data  and  statistical  infor¬ 
mation,  attending  to  correspondence  and  other  problems  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  holding  of  hearings  in  specific  cases. 

The  following  table  gives  comparative  figures  by  fiscal  years  of 
the  number  of  handlers  operating  under  the  marketing  agreement-S 


• 

• 

« 

1946 

• 

5  1947 

:Es  t imated ; Es  t imat  ed 

:  194s  :  1949 

• 

l0 

Producer-Handlers. . .......... . : 

Distributor-Handlers  or  : 

equivalent  including  : 

37 

: 

•3 

35 

c 

d 

l  36 

» 

c 

Volume  Contract  Purchasers. 


219 


217 


222 


225 
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(h)  Control  and  Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease  and  Rinderpest  and  Eradication  of  Foot-and- 
Mouth  and  Other  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  and  Poultry 

Appropriations,  19^8 . . . . . .  .  000  ij 

Budget  estimate,  19^9.  . . . . .  . _ 

Decrease,  19^9 . . . . . .  100? 000  ' 


In  addition,  $3^7, 5^9  is  available  from  prior  year  balance  of 
appropriated  funds.  Also  transfers  from  other  funds  have  been 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation 
Act,  19^8,  approved  July  30*  19^7. 

The  decrease  of  $59100,000  in  19^9  Is  an  apparent  reduction  arising 
out  of  the  elimination  in  19^9  of  the  appropriation  under  which  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  program  was  originally  handled,  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustment  when  appropriations  required  in  fiscal  years  19^8 
and  19^9  lo  replace  funds  transferred,  under  authority  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  19^S,  approved  July  30,  19^7*  from  other 
funds  and  appropriations  can  be  more  definitely  determined.  It  is 
proposed  to  continue  in  19^9  the  present  language  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  transfer  from  other  funds  of  the  Department  the  amounts 
necessary  for  the  control  and  eradication  program,  pending  the 
availability  of  information  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  appropri¬ 
ation  estimates  for  the  19^9  program. 

STATUS  0^  FROGRAIi 

History  and  developments  The  existence  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in 
Mexico  was  confirmed  December  26,  19^6.  Public  Law  S  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  vrith  the  Government  of 
Mexico  to  eradicate,  suppress,  or  control  the  outbreak,  vras 
approved  Pebruaiy  2S,  19^7*  Mexican-United  States  Commission 

for  the  Eradication  of  Poo t-and-Mouth  Disease  was  established 
through  an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes  between  the  two  governments 
on  March  I7  and  18,  19^7.c-  .  The  first  appropriation  ($9,0005000)  for 
cooperative  work  with  Mexico  was  approved  March  27,  19^7-> 

Commission  offices  were  established  in  Mexico  City  on  April  10,  19^7o 
Field  offices  were  set  up  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  the  various 
districts  \\fhere  work  was  to  be  performed.  Professional  and  technical 
personnel  were  supplied  by  each  Government.  Laborers,  interpreters, 
etc.,  vrere  employed  by  the  Joint  Commission  with  funds  furnished  by 
the  two  countries.  Indemnities  for  cattle  were  paid  by  contributions 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Joint  Commission.  The 'Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  assurred  the  cost  of  indemnities  for  small  animals— -sheep,  goats', 
and  swine.  Equipment  was  made  available  to  the  Joint  Coiranission' 
by  both  Governments,  mostly  by  the  United  States  as  it  consisted 
larfi:ely  of  heavy  equipment  and  rolling  stock  such  as  tractors, 
cranes,  bulldozers,  jeeps,  trucks,  passenger  motor  cars',  etc,,  not 
available  in  Mexico  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  needs. 

Veterinarians  ard.  others  made  constant  inspections  of  premises  and 
susceptible  animals  to  locate  infected  herds.  Infected  premises 
and  areas  were  placed  under  Quarantine  maintained  by  the  Mexican 
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Army,  Suscept iTjie  animals  - of'  infected' Japrds  and 'SUscept idle  animals 
of  herds  that  ha.d  -come  in  contact  with  infected  herds-  were  slaughter¬ 
ed  and  hurled  after  a  fair  appraisal  of  the'  animhls,'  ' ‘Ihe -OTAmers 
were  paid  in  cash  hy  field  paymasters  on  the  basis  of  appraisal 
certificates,  Following  these  operations  the  infect'e4  and -exposed  ■ 
■oremises  were  cleaned  and  disinfected.  The  plan  was  to  withhold 
susceetihle  livestock  from  such  premises  for  such  'Oeriods  of.  time 
as  might  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  virus  of  the  disease  had 
been ' des troyed.  At  the  end  of  such  periods,  restocking  was  to  be 
nermitted  after  tests  had  been  made  by  exposing  susceptible  young 
animals  on  the  "nremises. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  operations  until  October  3>  19^7 t  the  ' 

United  States  funds  v/ere  used  for  payments  for-  cattle  slaughtered 
in  the  program  and  Mexican  funds' were  used  for  payments  for  sheep,  ' 
goats',  and  pvrine  that  were  slaughtered.  In-  some  instances  sus¬ 
ceptible  anivials  in  herds  that  had  been  fully  recovered  from  .the 
disease  or  animals  in  areas  near  infected  premises  but. not  classed 
as  exposed  animals  were  slaughtered  for  food  purposes, and  the, 
salvage  poney  retained  by  the  Mexican  Gev-ernraent.  That  Government, 
with  these ' funds ,  engaged  to  replace  slaightered- work  pxen  with, 
nonsusceptible  vrork  animals  such  as  mules  or  horses,.  ,  ,  9 

Follovring  a  period  of  much  dissatisfaction  with,  the  handling,  of 
the  payments  for  small  animals  and  delays  in  replacing  oxen  with 
mules,  vdth  subsequent  detriment  to  the  program  because  of  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  farmers,  there  was  nego t ia t ed;,  and  put  into  effect  on 
October  3s  19^7s  a  financial  agreement.  This  agreement  pro- 
.vided  that  the  Mexican  Government  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commission  the  sum  of  3>000;000  pesos  -(a -little  more  than  $6008000) 
monthly,  with  the  United  States  making. up  the  balance  o.f  the  money 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  work.  Thus all  classes  of  expenditur es- 
indemnities  for  cattle  and  small  animals,  operating  expenses  of 
the  Joint  Commission,  and  replacement  of  work  oxen  with  non¬ 
susceptible  work  anim.als- — vrere  to  be  -met.-  from  one  joint  fund  and 
funds  received  from  salvage  operations  were  to  revert  to  that 
fund,  A  clause  in  the  agreement  provided  that  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  professional  and  technical  personnel  detailed  to  the 
Jbint  Commission  should  continue  to  be-  paid  by  each .  Government  . 
and  that  all  obligations  incurred  prior  to  October  3  .should  remain 
the  resnonsibility  of  the  individual  Government,  or  of  the  Joint 
Commission',  as  the  case  might  be,  -  .  - 

Following  the  new  agreement-,  field  operations  increased  materially 
until  the  weekly  slaughter  of  animals  reached  as-  high  as  28,000 
cattle  and  30:000  small  animals^  However,  it  became  increas.ingly 
apparent  that  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  restrictions  -was  .not 
effectively  preventing  the  spread  of  the-  dis.easeo  The  raos  t  ■ 
strenuous  efforts  to  tighten  the  quarantine  controls  and  to 
inform  the  pe'i-ple  of  the  purpose  and  necessity  of  the  program  were  not 
sufficient  to  :nverco'me  their"  h^turel  reluctance  to  abide  by  such 
restrictions  and  ston  the  unauthorized  movements  of  loeople  with 
susceptible  animals  and  animal  products,  ^  • 
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Me3ci can, Government  officials  j  recognizing;  thf? ,  situation,  presented 
to  the  Commission  their  conclusions  that  Mexico  could  not  stand 
the  economic  shock  of  the  continuance  of  the: slaughter  program,  as 
it  vjas  hecoming  apparent  that  the  lack-  of  adequate  quarantine 
enforcement  would  make  it  necessary ‘to:  slaughter  eventually  the 
=  greater  numher  of  susceptihle-’ animals  in  the -quarantined  area. 

■  Estimates  of  these  nximhers  range  from.  4, 500,000  to  5.000,000 
cattle  and  a  similar  number  of  Small  animals,  Merahers  of  the 
United  States  Section  of  the  Commission  and.  representatives  of 
'  the' Department  being  a-^rare  of  the  same  ■  cons idercOtions ,  acceded  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Mexican  Section-.of  the '  C-ommission  that  the 
-program  be  changed.  An  exchange -of  notes-  between -the  two 
Governments  effecting  this  change  took  place  on  November  24  and 

26,  1947. 

Current  Activities ;  The  work  un  Mexico  is  -  nov?  being  carried  out 
along  the  follov/ing  lines ,  mos  t  of  which  were  dr*veloped  follow¬ 
ing  announcenent  of  a  change  in  the  program' oh  November  26,  1947’ 

1.  A  maximum  effort  is  being  made  to  hold  and  strengthen 
quarantine  lines  iimmediately  north  and  southeast  of  the 
present  infected  areas.  In  disease-free  buffer  zones 

'  im.’^ediately  within  these  lines,  intensive  inspections  are 

being  made' to  discover  foci  of  the  disease,  and  when 
discovered,  the  infected  and.  exposed  animals  are  being 
disposed  of  by  the  slaughter  and  burial  method.-  Inspect¬ 
ions  also  are  being  made  outside  the  quarantine  lines  and 
any  infection  found  there  is  to  be  stamped*  out  by  the 
same  ’method. 

2.  The  field,  forces  of  the  two  Governments  are  concentrated 
■  along  the  quarantine  lines  and  the  adjacent  disease-free 

zones.  These  zones  are  to  be  extended  and  enlarged  as 
rapidly  as’  possible  through  quarantine,  slaughter  and 
vaccina.t  i'on. 

3.  .Vaccines  are  being  tested,  and  research  and  study  of  the 

immunological  charactpristics  of  the  disease  as'  it  exists 
in  Mexico  are  being  undertaken.  Vaccines  prepared  in 
laboratories  of  foreign  countries  are  being  tried  out 
experimentally.  The  results  of  these  experiments  will 
form  the  basis  of  a  determination  of  the  future  scope 
of  the  use  of  vaccines  in  the  campaign, 

4.  No  indemnities  are  being  paid  for  animals  that  are  not 
slaughtered  and  buried  as  directed  by  the  Commission. 

5.  The  Commission  has  undertaken  a  survey  and  analysis  of 
the  factors  entering  into '  the  holding  of  the  qua.rantine 
lines  to  determine,  among, other  things,  the  practicability 
and  extent  and  location  of  any  fencing  that  might  be 
helpful  in  improving  the  enforcement  of  quarantine 

restr ictions. 
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6,  Through  encouragement,  technical  assistance,  and  contracts 
for  the  purchase  of  canned  meats,  the  cattle  industry  of 
northern,  Mexico  has  been  offered  an  outlet  for  the  meat  of 
the  surplus  cattle  of  that  region  which  are  now  prevented 
from  normal  movement  into  the  United  States^  All  canned 
meat  and  meat  by-products  purchased  are  being  turned 
over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  use  in  foreign 
countries.  Inspections  are  made  to  assure  wholesomeness 
of  product,  sanitary  conditions  of  slaughter  and  canning 
facilities,  and  compliance  with  contract  specifications. 

This  activity  has  favored  the  progress  of  the  control 
and  eradication  program  by  gaining  the  support  of  the 
people  of  northern  Mexico, 

A  second  phase  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  program,  involving 
measures  taken  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
dissemination  of  the  disease  in  this  country,  and  to  prepare  for 
prompt  eradication  if  it  should  gain  admittance,  is  being  carried 
out  along  the  following  lines. 

1.  Maintenance  of  an  extensive  border  patrol  along  the  entire 
Mexican-United  States  boundary  to  enforce  the  embargo  upon 
the  importation  of  ruminants  and  swine  from  Mexico  and  the 
restrictions  upon  importation  of  products  that  might  bring 
in  the  virus  of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

2c  Immediate  investigation  of  suspected  cases  of  animal  diseases 
that  simulate  foot-and-mouth  disease.  These  cases  arise  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  are  all  investigated  promptly 
and  thoroughly.  Since  the  Mexican  outbreak  there  have  been 
many  such  cases  reported.  The  investigations  so  far  'have 
without  exception  shown  the  condition  to  be  something  other 
than  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

3.  Constant  planning  with  State  livestock  sanitary  officials  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  instant  action  in  the  event  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  should  be  found  in  any  part  of  this--  country, 

4.  Inspections  at  public  stockyards  throughout  the.  country  to 
detect  animals  showing  symptoms  suspicious  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  order  that  the  existence  of  the  disease 
may  be  epickly  ascertained,  if  it  should  enter  the  country. 
Early  detection  of  the  disease  would  prevent  its  spread  and 
the  chance  that  it  might  become  established  in  this  country. 

5c  The  maintenance  of  cooperative  research  activities  with, 
established  foot-and-mouth  disease  research  stations  in 
other  countries.  Also,  the  Bureau  is  formulating  plans 
and  recommendations  for  a  permanent  research  institute 
to  be  operated  by  the  United  States  in  order  that  this 
country  may  do  its  part  in  contributing  to  the  kno?dedge 
of  the  world  about  this  extrem.ely  dangerous  livestock 
disease. 
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The  follovring  tables  show  the  financial  status  of  the  program  as  of 
December  31 »  19^7» 

ERADICATION  OE  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE 

Table  I  -  Source  of  Funds 
(As  of  December  31»  19^7) 


jFiscal  Year: 

:  1947  : 

Fiscal  Year; 

1948  thru  ; 

12-31-47  : 

Cumulative 
total  thru 
12-31-47 

An-oronriations  ; 

«  • 

•  • 

»  • 

ft 

Department  of  Agriculture 

•  ■  -  0 

Anpronr iation  Act,  1947, 

•  ft 

approved  June  22,  1946„ . 

-  : 

$305,000 

Public  Law:  22,  approved  March 

27;  I 

1947 . . . 

.c5  9,000.000: 

-  -  ; 

9,000,000 

Second  Urgent  Deficiency 

»  .9 

ft 

Appropriation  Act,  1947 

•  * 

ft 

approved  June  27,  1947 

1  1 

; 

Appropriation. ............. 

-  -  5 

1,500,000 

Balance-  of  1947  funds  avail 

9  ft 

able  in  19^8 . . . . 

0  * 

$347,549: 

Emergency  Appropriation  Act, 

ft  ft 

ft 

approved  July  3,  1947.o...o. 

*  -  • 

ft  0  c  .  —  —  » 

5,000,000; 

5,000,000 

Department  of  Agriculture 

0 

9 

Ap-nronriation  Act,  approved 
July  30,  19^7 . 


I  100,000^  100 , 000 


Total  appropriated  funds.,.. 10,457»^51»  5» 447, 5^9 5l5. 905.000 

>  a  » 

»  0  c 

Transfer  of  funds  from  Commodity  i  i  s 

Credit  Corporation  under  author-i  ; 

ity  of  The  Supplemental  Appropr-S  i  t 

iation  Act,  1948,  approved  i  ;  ; 

July  30,  1947;  i 

Transfers  completed, J  -  - 
Transfers  pending  -  to  cover  j 
meat  purchase  contracts  on  ; 
which  deliveries  will  be  made  ; 
after  December  31.  1947- _ -  - 


25,000,000;25,000,000 


9,163,005^  9.163.005 


10, 457. 451 j  39,610,554:50.068.005 


Total  funds 
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Table  II  -  01)1  igations  'by  Projects 
of  December'  31 »  ■’^3^1) 


j  -  I  Fiscal  Yean  Cumulative 

rFiscal  Year  5  l^hS  thru  ;  t6tal  thru 

=  19^7  '  ;  12- 31  .'.47  i  12-31-47 


1,  Cooperation  with  Government  of 
Mexico  in  the , eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico 
2c  Enforcement  of  Mexican  border 

quarantine*  o***e*«cAc**eo*e**Aofi 

3=  Insnection  at  public  stockyards 
and  in  the  field  to  determine 
the  existence  of  foot-and-mouth 

disease,  j . . . . 

4c  Research  on  foot-and-mouth 

'  '  disease. . . . . .  J . . . 

5.  Purchases  of  canned. meat  in 
northern  Mexico. . . . . . . 

Potal.  *.***.  00  a.  **c.*g  .....  . 


?  $1 0 » 1 52 , 451 1$26 , 124 , S32 i $36 , 277 , 283 

5  I  S’ 

i  272,399?  .  615,224;  887,623 

»  .9  • 

>  Cr  » 

I  I  .  S 

•  .  1,865^  93,035:  :  ■  '  94,900 


-V-  12, 


^4,2632'  4,263 

.  ■  •  a/ 

773,200-;  12,773,200 


;  10,426,715;  39,610.554;  50,037,269 


Unobligated  balance  of  .funds  5 

anp'ro'nriated  'under  the  Depart-  ; 
nent  of  Agriculture  A“ipromr ia-  : 
tion  Act,  1947,  au-nroved  June  22,;.: 
1946,  'not  available  in  fiscal  l. 

year  1948. 


30,736; 


30,736 


Total  obligations. 


p  «  0  • . 


10,457, 451  39 ,610 , 55^, ^  50 , 06:8 , 005 


a/  To  be'  credited  with  proceeds'  from  sale  of  meat. 
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Table  III 
(As  of 

-  Obligations  by  Objects 

December  3I,  1947) 

c 

» 

Fiscal  Year;  Cumulative 

Standard  Classification 

iFiscal  Year 

1943  thru  ;  total  thru 

:  1947 

12-31-47  s  12-31-47 

01 

Personal  services.. . 

» 

• 

...,;  216, 32g 

1,700.043;  1,916,371 

02 

Travel  . . . 

....£  76,274 

775,602;  851,276 

03 

Transportation  of  thines,. 

92,699 

148,807 i  24i,506 

04 

Communication  services.... 

....*.  2,79s 

..S,752;  11; 550 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services 

. , . . 5  1 54 

18;  172 

07 

Other  contractual  services 

• 

0 

• 

Purchases  of  canned  meat 

in  : 

• 

• 

northern  Mexico 

:  —  — 

12,773,200:12,773,200 

Other . . . . . 

60,252;  93,498 

OS 

Sup  pi  ie  s  and  ma  ter  ial  s . , 

. . . . J  72,063 

63,757:  135,820 

09 

Equipment ......... ....... . 

2,080,123;  3,013,276 

13 


Refunds,  awards,  and  indemni¬ 
ties  5 

Payments  to  Mexican-United 
Sta.tes  Commission  for  the 
Eradication  of  Foot-and- 
Mouth  Disease. . . . 


Total, 


Unobligated  "balance  of  funds 

appronriated  "by  the  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act,  1947,  not 
available  in  the  fiscal  year 
ighg . . . . . . . . 


Total  obligations, 


9,000.000 


22,000,000131,000,000 


39,6io,554j50,037,269 


30.736 


10.437,451  ?  39. 610 >954; 30.068,005 
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TaDle  Ty_ —  Slaughter  Statistics 


• 

Small  Animals 

Cattle 

.• 

■  (Swine , sheen  and  goats) 

:  ' Apr.il  10  through 

1 

October  3  through 

;  December  27s  19^7 

• 

December  27,  1947  a/ 

Numher, , . .  „ , 

oJ  503  ,-242. 

♦ 

. 192,858 

Value; 

..  ..0..  .0,?'  $25,264,803 

■> 

$1,075,995 

Average  value. 

2  •  $50;,  20 

f 

■  .$5.4i-  ■ 

ay  -D'oes  not  include  small  animals  slaughtered. prior,  to.  Octoher.  ^j 
19^7  when  pa^gnent'  for  slaughter  of  s.mall .  animals '  was  handled 
directly  "by  the- Mexican  Government  rather  than,  through,  the  ' Mexican- 
United  States  Joint  Commission,  ‘  ■  : 


4 


i 


I 
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The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  in  the  language  of  this  item  as 
follows  (new  language  underscored;  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brack¬ 
ets,)  : 

Change 

No. 

1  [For  expenses  necessary,  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  or 
other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  or  European 
fowl  pest  and  similar  diseases  in  poultrA'-,  including  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  growing  out  of  past  and  future  purchases  and  de¬ 
struction  of  animals  (including  poultry)  affected  by  or  exposed 
to, or  of  materials  contaminated  by  or  exposed  to,  anv  such  di¬ 
sease  .vrherever  found  and  irrespective  of  ownership,  under  like 
or  substantiallv  similar  circumstances,  vrhen  such  owner  has 
complied  with  all  lawful  quarantine  regulations,  $100,000,  to¬ 
gether  vrith  such  sums  from  other  appropriations  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  necesserv,  to  be  available  only 
in  an  emergencv  which  threatens  the  livestock  or  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  countrv;  Pro^rided,  That  the  payment  for  such 
animals  hereafter  purchased  may  be  made  on  appraisement  based 
on  the  meat,  egg-production,  dairy,  or  breeding  value,  but  in 
case  of  appraisement  based  on  breeding  value  no  appraisement 
of  any  such  animal  shall  exceed  three  times  its  meat,  egg- 
production,  or  dairy  value,  and,  except  in  case  of  an  ex- 
tra.ordinarv  emergencv,  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  Government  for  any  such  animals 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  any  such  appraisements;  Provided 
further.  That  poultry  may  be  appraised  in  groups  when  the 
basis  for  appraisal  is  the  same  for  each  bird.] 

[The  appropriation,  ^Eradication  of  Foot-and-Mouth  and  Other 
Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals”,  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Appropriation  Act,  19^8,  is  herebA'’  amended  to  read  as 
follows : ] 

For  expenses  necessar-''',  including  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  the  arrest  and  eradication  of  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  rinderpest,  contagious  pleuropneumonia,  or 
other  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  or  European 
fowl  pest  and  similar  diseases  in  poultrv,  including  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  growing  out  of  past  and  future  purchases  and  de¬ 
struction  of  animals  (including  poultr:/)  affected  by  or  ex¬ 
posed  to,  or  of  materials  contaminated  bv  or  exposed  to,  any 
such  disease,  wherever  found  and  irrespective  of  ownership, 
under  like  or  substantially  similar  circumstances,  when  such 
owner  has  complied  v/ith  all  lawful  quarantine  regulations;  and 
for  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest  progr°ms  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Februarv  28,  19^7 
(lublic  Law  g,  Eightieth  Congress),  and  the  Act  of  May  29,  188^, 
as  amended  (7  U.S.C.,  ^91;  21  U.S.C.,  111-122),  including 


Change 

No. 
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expenses  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  sa5d  Puhlic  Lav;  S, 

[$100 , 000 ,  together  v;i:th  such  svuns  (v;hich  may  he  transferred 

2  to  and  made  a  part  of  thi s  appropriation)]  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  from  other  appropriations  or  funds  available  to  the 
bureaus,  corporations,  or  agencies  of  the  Department  such 
sums  as  [the  Secretary]  he  may  deem  necessary,  ,to  be  available 
[',']  onlj''  in  an  emergency,  which  threatens  the '  livestock  or 

3  poultry  industry-  of  the  country,  and  any  iinexpended  balances 
of  funds  transferred  under  this  head  in  the  fiscal  year  19^8 

.’shall  be  merged  with  such  transferred  amounts;  Provided, 

'  That^  except  f or,  :payments  ma,de  pursuant  to  said  Public  Law  S, 
the  payment  f.or  such  animals  hereafter  purchased  may  be  made 
on  appraisement,  based  :  on,  the -meat  egg-production,  dairy,  or 
breeding  yalue,.  but  -in  case,  of  app'rai  seme'nt 'based  on  breeding 
'value  no  appraisement  ■  of  .any  such'  animal  she.ll  exceed  three 
t^mes  its  meat,  egg-productibh,  or  dairy  value,'  and,  except 
.  in  case  of  an  extraordinary:  emergency,,  to  be  determined  by 
.  the  Secretary,  the  payment  by  the' United  States  Government 
for  any  such  anima.ls  shall  not '  exceed,  onb-half'  of  any  such 
appraisements:  ,  Prov.tded- .further ,  That  'poultry  may  be  appraised 
n  groups .  when  the  bas-i -^f or  apprai  sal  is' thb  same  f or  each 
bird.  :  ^  " 

4  [Resolved, .by  the  .Senate  -and  :HouGe  of  Representatives  of  the 

'  ‘  United  States  of -Ame.ri  ca  in 'Congress  a-Ssembled,  Tha.t  there  is 
hereby  appropriated,  .out  of  any  .'money  in  the  Treasury  not 
ot.herwi  SO- a.ppropria,ted,  for  .expanses  re  ce'ssafy  to  enable  the 

■  '  Secretar3^  of  Agri  cul ture  .  t'C  control  and  erad-i  cate  foot-and- 

"  mouth  .d.is'easc.,  end  rinderpest  as  .puthoriee'd  by  the  Act  of 
Robruary  2S,  1947,  (Public  Law  -S) and  the  Aet  of  May  29 »  1SS4, 

'  p.s  amended  by  the  Act  of  September  .  21.,  1944'  (21  U,  S,  C.  Il4a)  , 
fiscal  ye,ar  1947,  $9,000,000,  to  be  a-vailable  for  the  piirposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  said  Public  Lav;  S  until 
June  30,  1942,].  ' ' 

5  [Control  and  cro.d"  cation  of  f  oot-a,nd-mouth- disease  and 
ri nderpest : 

Por  an  additional  pmount,  fiscal  year  1947,  to'ena.ble  the 
■Secretory  of  Agriculture  to  control  and  eradicate  foot-and- 
mouth  disca.se  and  rinderpest  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
Pebruary  28,  1947  (Public  Lp.w  8),  Pnd  the  Act  of  May  29, 

1884,  as  amended  .(7  LR-S.C.  39I;  21  U.SyC.  111-122),  including 
expenses  in  accordance-  v;ith  section  2  of  said  Public  Law  8, 
$1,500,000,  to  remain  available  iintil  Jime-  30,  1948.] 

6  '  [Control' and  erad*  cati  on  of  foot-and-mouth  di  sease-  and 
rinderpest: 

To  enable. the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  during- July  1947,  to 
■  control  p,nd  eradi  cate foot-and-mouth  disease  '  and  rinderpest 
as.  authori  zed  bylthe  Act  of  Pebriv^-ry' '28 ,  1947  (Public  Law  8), 
and  the  Act  of 'May  R9s  1884,  as  amended  (7  U.  S^C<,  391;  21 
U.S.C.  111-122),  includ  ing  expenses  in  accorda,nce  with  section  2 
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of  said  Public  Law  S,  $5,000,000,  to  be  merged  with  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  imier  this  head  •^n  the  Second  Urgent  Def^CTency 
Appropriation  Act,  19^7  (Public  Law  122).] 

The  first  and  second  cha-nges  propose  to  delete  the  language  contained 
in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  the  appropriation 
"Eradication  of  Eoot-and-Mouth  a,nd  Other  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals" 
which  provided  the  nominal  sum  of  $100,000,  and  proposed  to  continue 
in  lieu  thereof  the  amended  language,  as  contained  in  the  Supplemental 
Appropriati  on  Act ,  19^8,  a.uthorizing  the  Secretary  to  transfer  from 
other  funds  of  the  Department  the  amounts  necessary  for  this  purpose 
with  slight  changes  to  simplify  the  wording  of  the  item.  This  change 
will  not  affect,  in  any  way,  the  scope  of  work  or  authorities  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  item. 

The  thi rd  chan.ge  is  proposed  to  amend  the  language  to  provide  for  the 
merger  of  unexpended  balances  of  funds  transferred  to  th*s  appropria¬ 
tion  in  194s  with  the  funds  which  may  be  transferred  in  19^9  order 
to  facilitate  administration  and  field  operations. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  changes  delete  items  providing  supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  19^7  194S  for  the  control 

and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  rinderpest. 

ITEMIZATIOIT  OF  SSTIMTES 

Appropriations  Eradication  of  Eoot-and-Mouth  and  Other  Contagious 

Diseases  of  Animals 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Budge  t 

Increase  (+) 

Item 

Esti  mate , 

Estimates , 

or 

1948 

1949 

Decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estima.te  . 

$5,100,000 

—  — 

-$5,100,000 

Prior  year  bal^^nce  ava.ilable  .... 

347,549 

—  _ 

-347,549 

Total  obligations  . . 

5,447,549 

-  - 

-5,447,549 

Obliga,ti  ons  i 

Dy  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services . 

420,294 

—  — . 

-420,294 

02  Travel . . . 

33.713 

-  - 

-33.713 

03  Tran  sp  or  taction  of  things  .... 

42 , 4oi 

—  - 

-42,401 

04  Communi  CPI  ti  on  services . 

2,776 

-  - 

-2,776 

07  Other  contractual  services  .. 

1,638 

-  - 

-1,638 

08  Supplies  and  ma,te rials  . 

7,042 

-  — 

-7,042 

09  Eauipment  . . 

839,685 

_  _ 

-839,685 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and 

indemnities: 

Payments  to  Mexican-Un* ted 

States  Commission  for  the 

eradication  of  foot-and- 

mouth  di  sease . . 

4,100,000 

-  - 

-4,100,000 

Total  obligations  .... 

5.447,549 

-  - 

-5,447,549 
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STAmiENT  or  OBLIGATIONS  IM)3R  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Item . 

-  . .  ^ 

0"b  ligations, 
194? 

Estimated 
o"b  ligations, 
1948 

Estimated 

o"bligations, 

....a949 

Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  . 

Department  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of 

Animal  Industry); 

(Title  1,  Sec.  10a): 

Utilization  research  . . . 

'.//O'*-'’ 

(Title  ’1,  Sec.  lOh);  j 

Research  other  than  utilization  .... 

. . ,  • 

131.,.00C 

Total,  Research  and  Marketing  Act  .o... 

221,00c 

^ - 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) : 

1  For  special  research  projects  and 

^  four  regional  research  laboratories, 

in^jrovement  of  sheep  and  swine  through 
application  of  "breeding  methods  and 
for  studies  of  diseases  of  livestock 
and  poultry  . . . 

$360,764 

350,700 

$376,70© 

Working  Fund,  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Research  Administration, 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry: 

For  studies  of  factors  affecting  the 
keeping  quality  of  "bacon  for  the 

War  Department  . . . 

7,555 

2,182 

Expenses  and  Refunds,  Inspection  and 

Certification  of  Canned  Wet  Animal  Foods 
X  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry) : 

W  Eor  inspection  and  certification  of 

canned  wet  animal  foods  upon  applica¬ 
tion  of  an  interested  party,  which 
service  is  financed  "by  fees  which  are 
covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  special 
trust  fund  and  are  appropriated  and 
made  availa"ble  for  the  payment  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  refunds  in  connection  with 
the  work  provided  for  under  co¬ 
operative  agreements  ................ 

14,432 

72,967 

73,162 

(continued  on  next  page) 

^  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  have  not  "been 
determined. 
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■  .  Item  .  . 

Obligations, 
—  1947 

Estimated 
obligations, 
1948  . 

Estimated 
obligations , 

-•■■1949  . 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Bureau  of 

bo 

■  •  22iggy  •  • 

•'  '  26,160 

28,120 

Animal  Industry) : 

For  cost: of  penalty  mail  pursuant 
Piihl  ie  . - . 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLEI'4ENTAL  = 
FUNDS  '  • • 

405.63g 

67^609’ 

479,982 
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PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Replacements .  The  101  cars  to  he  replaced  constitute  13  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  cars  now  owned  and  operated  u^'d  er  the  above 
a.-ppropriationsl  Of  the  7^9  Bureau  passenger  motor  vehicles  now  in 
operation,  more  than  90  percent  are  used  in  inspectienal  work  on 
farms  in  rural  districts,  and  many  of  them  have  mileage  of  IS, 000 
and  upvrard  a- year.  It  has  been  the  Bureau's  experience  that  cars 
assigned  to  rural  inspectional ; work  receive  such .rough  .use  on  secondary 
and  countrj'’  roads  and  lanes  leading  to  farms  that  they  normally 
should  be  replaced  about  every,  three  years,  in  order  to  keep  m.ileage 
charges  at  the  lovrest  possible  point  and  to  prevent  frequent 
interruptions  to  the  work  v/hich  occtir  due  .to.  .breakdowns  vrhen 
badly  worn  equipment  is  kept  in  service.  All  the  cars  to  be 
replaced  have  reached  the  point  where  they  can  no  longer  be  kept  . 
in  seryice,.  the  average  mileage  being  approximately -70,000  and 
in  individual  cases  the  mileage  is  100,000,  - 

Acquisitions,  The  new  cars  are  principally  for  work  in  eradicating 
Bang's  disease.  It  is  cont.emplated  that  a  number  of  1. ay  workers 
will  be  employed  in  the  fiscal  year  1949  to  assist  veterinarians 
by  drawing  blood  samples  and  cars  must  be  available  for  their  use. 

The  10  new  cars  for  meat  inspection  will  provide  more  flexibility 
in  assignment  of  personnel  at  the  larger  stations  ard  wij.1 
accomplish  savings  in  .salaries.  The  car  to.be  purchased  under 
the  item  "Animal  Husbandry"  v;ill  be  used  by  officials  at  Beltsville 
for  travel  to  surrounding  territory,'  to  more  remote  parts  of  the 
station,  and.  for  visits  to  cooperative  projects  in  nearby- States. 
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PEITALTY  MIL  ESTIMATE  ' 

Sec.,  2,  PuLlic  Law  3^^,  7Sth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Bqreau  of  Animal  Industry) 


^  :  i  i  !  :  Increase  (+)  ^ 

i,  1947  ;  194s  :  1949  decrease  (-) 

j ;1949  over  .  194s 

Category  1... . :  $246:  ^  $259:  $27S:  +$19 

Category  2 . 22,64l;  '25,901:  27,842; _ +1 , 94l 

Total . .  :  22,887;  26,l60;  28,120; +1, 960(1) 


( 1 )  The  Increase  of  $1,960'  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient 

funds  with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Department 

of  handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  advised  that 
payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mail  in  1949 
will  he  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mall,  an  increase 
of  $1.40  per^ thousand  over- the  rate  applicable  to  1948  mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  bulletins  and  leaflets  in  connection  v;ith  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  sent  in  reply  to  specific'  inouiries  for  information, 
and  for  mailing  nev/  publications  which  may  be  issued  on  f oot-ahd-mouth 
disease,  Bang’s  disease,  hog  cholera  control,  etc.,  to  field- employees 
and  to  individuals  cooperating  with  the  Bureau. 

Category  2  consists  of  general  administrative  correspondence  between 
Washington  and  the  field  stations  located  throughout  the  48  States 
and  the  mailing  of  vouchers,  payrolls,  and  other  operating  documents, 
etc.  Also  included  in  this  category  are  cards  and  letters  from  field 
stations  to  farmers  asking  them  to  have  their  cattle  ready  for  testing 
and  announcing  results  of  tests. 
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(a)  BUREAU'  OF  DAIRY  I1U)USTRY 


Appropriation  Act,  1948 . . . . . $l,0l6,300 

Budget  estimate,  1949 . .  1, 0^0 1 000 

Increase,  19^9- •  . . . .  +33 »  700 


SUI^IARY  OF  IRCRSASES,  I9U9 


For  replacement  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  equipment 

(non-recurring)  . . .  . . . . ' . . . . . .  '  +7,  900 

For  repair  and  reconditioning  of  facilities  at  field  '  ” 

stations  (non-recurring) . . . ' . -  •+3I1IOO 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  for  repair  of  tornado  ■ 

damage  at  the  dairy  field  station.  Woodward,  Oklahoma..,  '  -5.300 


PROJECT  STATSrElTT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949  ; Increase  or 

(estimated) :  deer  ease 

1.  Investigations  of  in- 

fluence  of  "breeding. 

. 

*  ■  -  -- 

feeding  and  management 

Practices  on  efficiency  ? 

of  oroduction . . 

$1+30,  UU8 

$384,700 

$423,700  !+ $39, 000(1) 

2.  Investigations  of 

the  nutritional  and 

■■  ■'  .  '■  S  ' 

other  physiological 

factors  affe.cting  the 

.  . 

usefulness  of  dairy 

-  5  •  •  « 

cattle. . . . . . 

177, 21U 

i4o,4oo 

■  l4o,4oo.; 

3.  Investigations  of 

dairy  herd,  improvement,' 

association  practices 

in  relation  to'  effici- 

oncy  of  production...,. 

.  279,446 

290,900 

290,900. 

4.  Investigations  of 

milk  and  milk  products, . 

. 191,980 

169,600 

a-  169,600  .  -  - 

5.  Administration  and 

enforcement  of  the’ 

Process  (or  Renovated)  , 

Butter  Act  (regulatory) . :. 

13.475 

25,400 

25,400  : 

6.  Renair  of  tornado’ 

. 

’ 

damage,  dairy  field 

station,  Woodward,  Okla. 

♦ 

5.300 

-  -  5.300(2) 

Unobligated  balance . 

780 

-  - 

Total  available . . 

1.093.343 

1:0X6,300 

1,0 50;, 000..  ^+33.700 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

’  ’  ’  • 

and  expenses.  Office 

of  Information,  Depar- 

« 

tment  of  Agriculture".,. 

+469 

(continued  on  next  page) 
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IROJSCT  STATEMENT  ( CONT ' D . ) 


Project  •  •  :  194? 

1948  ~  :  1949 

( estimated) ( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

Transferred  from  "Expor-; 
tation  and  domestic  5 

consumption  of  agri-  : 
cultural  commodities,  ? 

Department  of  .Agri-  .  :.  .  •  ■  • 

culture”  (for  Pa.y  Act  ? 

cos  ts.) . ;.-102 , SOO 

♦ 

■c 

.  .  .  fc  .  •  • 

• 

t 

.  .  1  — 

■ 

Total  appropriation  :  '  :  : 

or  estimate. ..  o . .  ;  991  >012  gl,0l6,'^00  i  1,050 >000 


INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

The  net  increase  of  $334700  in  this  item  for  1949  consists  of  the 
following:  ■ 

(l)  An  increese  of  $39*000  under  the  project  ”Investigati ons  of 

the  influence  of  breeding,  feeding  and  m?n=^gement  practices 

on  efficiency  of  production” 

Need  for  Increase:'  The  periods  of  high  costs  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  several  years  have  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Bureau  Id  operate  its  field  experiment  stations  on  a 
basis  calcul^ited' to  produce  results  and  to  justify  their 
continued  operation.  There  is  a  point  below  which  the 
number  of  animals  in  the  herds  of  these  stations  c°nnot 
fall  without  reducing  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  to 
the  point  where  further  expenditures  for  their  operation 
would  constitute  a  waste  of  public  funds.  Operating 
costs  have  increased  so  materi='lly  in  recent  years  it  h^s 
been  necessarv  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  experimental 
herds  in  some  cases,  but  bv  limiting  ejqienditures  to  the 
barest  necessities  it  h°s  been  possible  to  maintain  all 
herds  at  sizes  which  justify  continuance  of  the  research 
and  demonstration  programs.  There  is  no  present 
indication  th^t  costs  will  decline  m^^terially  in  the 
fiscal  year  1949.  and  if  not,  the  Bureau’s  financi='l 
situation  insofar  as  its  field  stations-  ^re  concerned 
will  be  as  critical,  if  not  more  so,  as  at  the.  present 
time,'  thus  precluding  any  possibility  of  .  making  equip¬ 
ment  replacements  or  reconditioning  buildings  and 
building  equipmen.t  without  additional  fiinds. 

Vhile ' operating  costs  h^ve  advanced  materially  during  the 
past  several  years,  receipts  f rom  .s^les  ; of  products  at  .these 
dairy ' ej^eriment  stations  have  increased  accordingly. 

During  the  fiscad  year  1947,  for  example,  the  s=les 
receipts  from  all  field  experiment  stations  outside  of 
Beltsville  amounted  to  $56, 500*  Exp)enditures  totalled 
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$125i300;  therefore,  45percent  of  moneys  expended  were  returned 
to  the  Treasury.  Oh  the  other  fend,  in  1939  receipts  were  only 
$16,300,  or  IS  percent  of  expenditures.  While  expenditures  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  stations  have  increased  from 

$88,600  in  1939  to  $125>^0  1^  1.9^7»  the  net  cost  of  operation  has 

actually  decreased  from  $70>300  to  $6S,80^  At  Beltsville,  Md. , 

operation  and  mainteharice  e^^enses  have  increased  from  $125,250  in 
1939  to  $158,000  in  19^7.  Burins:  the  same  period,  however,  income 
has  increased  from  $27,^50  to  $78,^20;  consequently  the  net  cost 
of  operating  has  actually  decreased  by  approximately  $18,000, 

The  increase  of  $39,000  in  19^9  dor  these  purposes  is  composed 
of; 

(a)  An  increase  of  $31-, 100  for  repairing  and  reconditioning 

buildings  and  building  equipment  at  field  stations ; 

The  Government  has  an  investment  of  $688,000  in  buildings  at 
dairy  field  stations,  'These  buildings  are  urgently  in  need 
of  repairs  and  reconditioning.  Such  funds  as  could  be  spared 
from  7;’ear  to  ve'ar  have  been  used  for  making  the  most  essential 
repairs,  but'  these  sporadic  attempts  to  preserve  the  buildings 
and, retard  deterioration  have  not  been  successful.  At 
Beltsville,  for  example,  expenditures  for  building  maintenance 
have  averaged  about  $^,000  a  year  for  the  p=st  ten  years.  All 
the  Bureau’s  buildings  at  Beltsville  should  be  painted.  The 
existing  heating  system  needs  to  be  repaired,  and  brine  lines, 
refrigeration  rooms,'  and’  temperature  controls  should  be  recon¬ 
ditioned,  The  foundation  and  vralls  of  silos  constructed  in 
1915  should  be  repaired  and  the  silos  painted  on  the  inside. 
Safety  platforms  should  be  installed  in  silos.  The  floors  in 
certain  barns  are  badly  worn  and ' the  numerous  holes  cause  an 
extremely  unsanitary  and  dangerous  condition.  Feed  mangers 
in  the  test  barn  are  in  need  of  repair  or  replacement, 

Simile,r  ■  reps-irs  are  henuirbdl  at  ithe  Lewisbung,-  ’Tenu»^^’and 
Mandan,  Fa'-Bak. ,  stations. 

The  increase  of  $31 ,100  is  estimated  as  follows,  the  work  to 
be  performed  by  contra,ct; 

Agricultural  Besearch  Center,  Beltsville,  Md. 

Painting  barns  ,  _hay  barracks  -and  heifer  shed. . ,  .$15,000. 


Repairs  to  heating  .system.  .  . . .  3>000 

Reconditioning  brine  lines,  refrigeration 

rooms,  etc .  2,500 

Silo  repairs,  including  instarllation  of  safety 

platforms  and  inside  painting, .  2,500 

Repairs,  to  barn  floors,  feed  mangers ,  fences  . 

and  walkways . .  • . .  • .  . .  2,000  $25,000 
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Lewisburg,  Tennessee 

Painting  interior  of  superintendent's  residence. 


2  barns  and  milking  house,. .  1»300 

Repairs  t.o  fences . 800 

Repair  electric  lines  and  refrigeration 

machinery . ^00 

Replace  stanchions,  gates,  and  feed' racks 

in  calf  barn . 900  3»500 

Mandan,  North  Dakota 

Painting  all  buildings . 1,000 

Repair  fences. . . . 3*^*1 

Repair  silos,  ice  well  and  scales . .  5^0 

Replace  stanchions,  gates  and  feed  racks  in 

heifer  and  bull  barns.. . 800  2,600 


Total..,.. _ , . .  . . . .  31,100 


(b)  An  increase  of  $7,900  to  replace  e^'Uipment: 

> 

Eouipment  proposed  to  be  replaced  consists  of.  tractors,  manure 
spreaders ,  .  pickup  trucks,  and  milking  machines .  The  tractors 
vary  in*  age  from  9  bo  18  years,  the  spreaders  from  17  to  19 
years,  and  the  trucks  from  7  bo  I5  years.  The  milking-machines 
proposed  to  be  replaced  .wjsre  acauired  in  1930*  "  '  ' 

The  increase  of  $7,900  is  estimated  as  follows^  , 

Woodward,  Oklahoma  .  ■  ;  , 

Replacing  tractor,"  tractor  spreader,  truck  > 


^"nd  milking  machine  , . . . . . .  .  ,  i’3»900 

Lewisburg,  Tennessee.' 

Replacing  milking-  machine,  . .  1,000 

Mandan,  Nopth  Da.kota  , 

Replacing,  tractor  spreader  and  truck. ..........  •  1 ,500 

Willard,  North  Carolina 

Replacing  tractor. ^ .  i,;.; ......  .........  1 , 500 

Tot  =  l . . . . . . .  7.900 


(2)  A  decrea.'se  of  $5.300  to  eliminate  a  non-recurring  item  for 

repair'  of  tornado  datahge' 4!b  the  Woodward,  Okla.  ,  field 

station. 

change' IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  include  proposed  chana-es  in  language  as  follows 
(deleted  matter  enclosed' with  brackets): 

[For.  repair  of  buildings,  fence,  electric  line  and 
feed  bunk,  recently  damaged  by  tornado  at  the  dairy 
field  station.  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  $5,300,] 
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The  change  in  language  deletes  the  n6n-recurring  item  provided  in 
the  19^8  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  repairing  tornado 
damage  at  the  Woodward,  Oklahoma,  dairy  field  station. 

ITEMIZATIOH  OF  ESTIMTES 

Appropriation:  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Fairy  Industry 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Budget  :Increase(+) 

Item 

Estimate 

Estimates:  or 

19^S 

19^-9  :decrease(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate . 

$1,016,300 

• 

• 

$1,050,000  :+$33.700 

Total  obligations . 

1,016,300 

• 

• 

1.050,000  :+  33,700 

Obligations  by  Ob.jects 


01 

Standard  Claddif icati on 

Personal  services . 

5$ 

f 

? 

782,000  :$ 

776,700 

$  -5,300 

02 

Travel . . . . . 

5,200  : 
3,U00  : 

5,200 

3,^0 

03 

Transportation  of  things.. 

04 

Communication  eervices 

3,200  i 

3.200 

— 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services 

13,700  : 

13,700 

■fc _ 

07 

Other  contractual  services 

77,800  ; 

103,600 

+25,800 

08 

Supplies  and  materials. . . . 

110,000  : 

115,300 

+5,300 

09 

Bnuipment . 

21,000  : 

28,900 

+  7,900 

Grand  total  obligations 


1,016,300 


1,050,000 


^-33,700 
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,  ,  STATUS  OF  tROG-RAM  ; 

Current  Activities  ;  The  Bureau  conducts  activiti-es  in  •  every  State  and 
in  Havraii  and  luerto  Rico,  through  field  and  laboratory  experiments  in 
cooperation  with  State  colleges,  experiment  stations,  and  extension 
services,  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Go-"’ernment ,  dairymen, and  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  dairy  products.  It  conducts  research  into  methods  for 
improving  the  producing  efficiency  of  dairy  cows;  'the  nutritional 're¬ 
quirements  of  dairy  cattle  for  maintaining  optimum  levels  of  useful¬ 
ness;  the  value  of  feeds,  feed  constituents,  and  feeding  regimes  as 
sources  of  nutrients;  the  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  the  effect  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  cow  upon  the- milk  produced;  the  physiological  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  the  general  economic  usefulness  of ■  dairy  cattle;  im¬ 
provements  in  the  quality  of  dairy  products;  developments  of  'methods  of 
manufacturing  new  dairv  products  through  chemical,  bacteriological,  and 
technological  research.  It  also  enforces  regulations- relating  to  the 
manufacture  of  process  butter.  The  eponomic-  significancelof  dairy 
research  is  apparent  in  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  2^.5  mil¬ 
lion  cows  vrere  mil’-'’'ed.in  19^6,  and  the  farm  value  of  milk  and  milk  • 
products  vras  3*7  billion  dollars.  Among  the  projects  now  being  con¬ 
ducted,  the  following  are  selected  as  t’^ical: 

1.  Thirty-one  more  bulls  from  the  Beltsville  herd  were  placed  with 
cooperators  for  proving;  4l  Holsteins  and  Ig  Jerseys -are  being 
proved  in  artificial  breeding  associations.  The  need  for  more 
proved  sires  is  emphasized  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  artificial 

breeding.  ‘  • 

2.  To  determine  whether  heifers  between  the  ages  of  10  and  2U 
months  can  be  reared,-  on  all  roughage  rations  consisting  of  corn 
silage,  v/ith  alfalfa  and  .timothy  hays.  A  considerable  saving 
in  the  cost  of  rearing  heifers  will  be  effected  if  preliminary 
results  .are  confirmed. 

3.  To  confirm  preliminary  results  that  enough- yitamin  D  for  the 
normal  functions  of  growing  calyes  is  proyided  by  barh-cured 
ha.v  and  wilted  alfalfa  silage,  v/hen  fed  in  usual  Quantities. 

4.  Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  on  milk  vield  a-s'a  result 
of  feeding  low  levels  of  protein  during  lactation  under  con¬ 
ditions  resembling  those  encountered  in  practice. 

5.  Experiments  to  determine  the  yields  of  nutrients  from  rehovated 
permanent  pastures  by  liberal  fertilization,  cultiyation,  and 
reseeding  to  adapted  high-yielding  grasses  and  -legumes  Versus 
well  fertilized,  rotation-grazed,  permanent  pastures,  or_  pas- 
tures  rotated  with  such  crops  as  corn  and  alfalfa r 

6.  Experiments  to  determine  the  effect  on  carotene  and  protein 

content,  aroma,  and  color  of  barn-dried  hay  as  a  result  of  vary¬ 
ing  moisture  content  of  the  crop  when  placed  on  the  drier,  the 
depth  of  materia.l.  on  .the  drier,  a.nd  the  temperature  of  the  air 
used  in  the  drving  process.  •  ■ 
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7.  Sire  proving  in  dairy  herd  improvement  associations;  2,277 
sires  were  proved  daring  19^7-  The  daughters;  of.  these  'sires  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  3S;5"pounds  of 'buttepfat.  as  compared  to  I90 

.  pounds  for  all-  cow's  in  the  country,  330/slre,s^  used  in  artifi¬ 
cial  breeding' associations  were 'proyed, in .dairy  herd  improve¬ 
ment  associations.  ■ 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Irogress.  Among  recent  accomplishments  in 
which  the-  Bureau  has  participated  are  the  following:  • 

1.  Seven  sons  of  proved  sires  frOm-^the  Huntley,  Mont.,  he'rd  sired 
113  daughters  whose  average  production  was  lg,g04  pounds  of  milk 
and  ^89  pounds  of  butterfat  as  compared  to  averages  of  17’, 8I3 

and  b40  pounds  of  milk  and  fat,  respectively,  for  their  dams. 

2.  A  jersey  herd  in  Virginia  which  has  proved  6  sons  of  sires  from. 
the  Beltsville  herd  averaged  3,112  pounds  of  milk  and  ^82  pounds- 
of  butterfat  in  19^6,  as  compared  to  3»259  ^nd  ^3  pounds  of 

milk  and,  fat,  respectively,  in  192S  when'  the  cooperative  work 
began,  •  '  ■  ' 

3.  A  mineral  mixture  consisting  of  copper,  iron,  manganese  and 
cobalt  was  effective  in  curing  a  form  of  anemia-  found  to  develop 
in  calves. 

k.  No  noticeable  nutritional  deficiency  either  in  growth,  reproduc¬ 
tion,  or  dictation  resulted  from  feeding  a  gr^^in  mixture  v^ith 
corn  silage  as  the  sole  roughage. 

5.  No  noticeable  effects  on  conception  rates  were  found  vrhen  covrs 
were  fed  contihuouslv  on  barn  rations. 

6.  Field  plots'  us'ed  for  three  consecutive  ye^rs  for  ,  asture  and  hay 

after  being  planted  one  vear  to  corn  and  one  ye^r'to  wheat  have 
yielded  Ig  percent  more  nutrients  than  comparable  permanent 

Kentucky  bluegrass  pasture-  plots. 

7 •  Developed  a  permanent  loose-lea.f  herd  book  for  use  in  dairy  herd 

improvement  associations  for  recording  feed  and  production  data 
for  the. entire  lifetime  of  a'covr. 

8.  The  keeping  Quality  of  dried  milk  is  improved  by  increasing  the 
percentage  of  ascorbic  acid  in  the  milk  prior  to  drying. 

9.  A  relatively  . simple  key  has  been  devel'jped  that  wi-ll  m°ke  pos¬ 

sible  the  identification  and  differentiation  of.-lpctib  acid 
forming  bacteria  occuring  naturallv  in  milk  and  vrhich  are  used  . 
in  the  making  of  cheese,  fermented  milks,  and  other  milk  prod¬ 
ucts.  - 

10.  The  phosphatase  test  perfected  in  the  Bureau  labor'’ tories  is  a 
reliable  measure  'of  the  adequacy  of  pasteurization  of  milk,  or 
the  milk  used  ih  making  various  milk  products. 
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11.  The  relationship  betvreen  temperature  of  storage  and  time  reouired 
to  develop  defects  of  svreetened  condensed  milk  through  thicken¬ 
ing  ®nd  gelation  during'  storaere  has  been  determined, 

12.  The  growth  of  many  bacteria  in  milk  is  stimulated  rather  than 
retarded  by  high  dilutions  of  either  penicillin  or  streptomycin. 

13.  A  concentration  of  O.I5  percent  isobutyl-vanillate  had  a  spore- 
inhibiting  effect  in  milk,  against  a  wide  varietv  of  organisms. 

lU.  In  concentrated 'milk; products  such  as  sweetened  condensed  milk, 
sweetened  condensed  whey,  modified  evaporated  milk  (for  infant 
foods),  povrdered  skim  milk,  a^d  powdered  whole  milk,  honey  is 
usable  as  a  sweetening  agent. 

15.  Ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C),  a  normal  constituent  of  milk,  is 

destroyed  bv  oxidation.  At  relativelv  hi^rh  stor^'ge  temperatures, 
an  oxidized  flavor  develops  in  manv  cases,  which  can  be  retarded 
by  removing  .the  oxygen  from  the  milk  or  bv  adding  ascorbic  acid, 
or  both. 


Heceipts  from  Sales  of  Dairy  Iroducts  and  Animals 


Fiscal  Year 

Receipts 

19U3 

$100,490 

194^4. 

128, 4g6 

1945 

128,742 

1946 

i4i,451 

1947 

157, S02 
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•  STATMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER 

■SUPPLEMENTAL 

FUNDS 

{Obligations 

;Estimated  obi i- {Estimated  obligations 

Item  :  19^7 

;  gat ions,  19^8  ; 

1949 

Research  and  Marketing  l 

• 

Act  of  19^6  (Dairy  : 

-Industry,  Agricultural  : 

«■ 

it 

Research  Administration) 

0 

e 

(Title  I,  Sec.lOa)  i 

Utilization  research. :  -  - 

1 

$78,600  ; 

- 

(Title  I,  Sec,  10b)  ; 

Research,  other  than  : 

utilization  research. :  -  - 

: 

120,000  : 

-  - 

Total . . . {  -  - 

198,600  { 

a/ 

Special  Research  Fund,  ; 

Department  of  Agri-^  : 

r> 

e 

0 

;  , 

^ ' cul tur e ,  ( Bur  eaU  0 f  s 

• 

-• 

Dairy  Industry);  ; 

» 

I 

For  special  dairy  ’ 

a 

» 

f 

cattle  and  dairy  uro- :  : 

ducts  research. . :  $73.^00 

V 

64,700  s 

$57,200 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  : 

• 

• 

• 

Department  of  Agricul-; 

• 

ture  (Allotment  to  . : 

* 

b 

Bureau  of  Dairy  . ; 

c 

e 

* 

Industry) :  .  : 

• 

For  cost  of  penalty: 

♦ 

mail  pursuant  to  : 

t. 

• 

• 

Section  2,  Public  : 

« 

0 

Law  36b,  ygth  : 

a 

Congress . T:  1,126 

1,500  ^ 

1,615 

TOTAL,  OBLIGATIONS  : 

i 

a 

t 

UlTDER  SUPPLEMENTAL  ! 

5 

c 

a 

FUNDS . :  75,006 

• 

264. SOO  { 

58.815 

a/  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  19^9  have 
not  been  determined. 
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PENALTY  MAIL  ESTIMATE 
Sec.  2,  PuLlic  Lavf  }Sk,  ySth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry) 


;  19^7 

194s 

1949 

Increase (+ ) 

or  'decrease(-) 
1949  over  194s 

Category  1. . . . 

. .  :  $645  i 

$950 

$1 , 030 

+  80 

Category  2. . . . 

. 4S1  i 

550 

585 

:  +35 

Total 

*  • 

•  • 

:  1,126  ! 

1^500 

1.615 

115(1) 

(l )  The  increase  of  $113  for  19^9  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing 

additional  funds  required  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  of  handling  penalty  mail-.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
advised  that  payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty 
mail  in  19^9  will  he  at  the  rate  of  $20,00  per  thousand  pieces  of 
mail,  an  increase  of  $1,^0  per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to 
19^8  mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  bulletins,  leaflets  and  other  technical  publi- 
eations  furnished  upon  request  and  in  answer  to  questions  and  problems 
raised  in  connection  with  dairy  industry. 

Category  2  consists  of  general  administrative  correspondence  between 
the  Bureau,  its  field  stations,  cooperating  agencies,  and  other 
government  agencies  and  for  mailing  the  documents  involved  in  the 
business  transactions  of  the  Bureau. 


iri'. 


l?v"' 


V  .^• 


{ 
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BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  SOILS,  AND  AGRICtTLTURAL  ENGINEERING 


Summary  of  Appropriations ,  194s  and  Estimates ,  19^9 


;  Budget  3  Increase 
Appropriations ; estimates , J  cr 

1q4S  i _ 19^  ;  decrease  (-) 


Item 


Salaries  and  expenses;  t 

Field  crops  . 

Fruit,  vegetable,  and  ; 

specialty  crops  . .  ^ . . » . . . » . ; 
Forest  diseases  ^  ^ .  : 

Soils,  fertilizers , .and  i 

irrigation . .  ^ . . . . .  ; 

Agricultural  engineering  ; 

National  ArLoretura  . . .? 

Southern  Great  Pla.ins  Field  ; 

Station  t 

V 

Total,  direct  annual  ’ 

appropriation  ......  c  , 


2,650,9001 

$2  .'672,300 

+ $21,400 

2,578,100; 

2,525,500 

-52 , 6co 

379.260; 

■  360,480 

+1,200 

• 

1,466,000; 

i,6o4,ooo 

+138,000 

637,000; 

654,600 

+17,000 

436,900? 

413,900 

■  -23,000 

46, 600 ; 

•p— 

-45 , 60C 

3/193,780;  g;-250,i3o;  +56,400 


^  Reflects  $153,100  proposed  transfer  'in  the  estimates  to  "Fruit,  vege¬ 
table,  and  specialty  crops"  from.  "Field  crops," 

(•a)  'Field  Crops 


Appropriation  Act ,  194S  , c  .o  . 

Proposed  transfer  in  1949  estimates: 

To  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Plant  Industry,'  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  .Res'earch  Admin-  ' 
istration"  fruit,  vegetable,  and  specialty  crops 

Total  available  ,  194S  . . . . . . 

Budget  estimate ,  1949  /  ^  . .  7.  o  , 

Increase ,  1949 . ' . . 


$2,784,000 


'-■133  >100 

2,650,900 

2,672,300 

+21,4oo 


Note;  The  proposed  ti^ansfer  of  $l33  ,100  to  ."Fruit veg.e tab l.e and  specialty 
crops'"  will  provide  for  establishing  as'  separate  projects  under  that  sub- 
appropriation  the  v/ork  relating  to”  (1)  plant'  ‘introduction,  testing,  and 
maintenance  of  basic  stocks,  and  (.2)  investigations  to'  reduce  crop  damages 
caused  by  nematodes.  This  transfer  is  proposed  to’ 'clarify  and  improve 
the  budget  presentation  of  the  res'earch  program  and  simplify  administra¬ 
tion.  These  changes  will  not  affect,  in  anyway,  the  scope  or  character 
of  the  work  performed,. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  19.49 


For  repairs  and  replacements  of  water  supply  systems  at  two  sugar- 


plant  field  stations  (non-recurring)  . . .  +9»400 

For  replacement  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  equipment 

(non-recurring)  . . . . .  +48,000 


Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided  in  the  1943  Act  for 

replacement  of  v;orn-out  automotive,  fa,rm  and  other  equipment  .3.  -36,000 
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PROJECT  STATEMEM' 


194s 

. .  1949 

Increase  or 

Project 

1947  : 

(estimated) 

(estimated) 

decrease 

1.  Cereal  production. 

"breeding,  disease,  and 
quality  investigations 
(a)  Barley . . 

$7S1,1S0  i 

(74,265): 

(120,569); 

(35.841): 

(47,442): 

(45,212): 

(49,310): 

(257.792); 

$224,820 

$824,820 

(82,64o) 

(191.530) 

(32.380) 

(45,540) 

(53.020) 

(53.230) 

(22,640) 

(191.530) 

(32,380) 

(45,540) 

(53;0S0) 

'  (53,230) 

("b )  Corn; . . . 

(c )  Seed  flax* . . 

(d)  Grain  sorghum . . 

(e)  Oats, . 

f f )  Rice J . . 

(g)  XiJheat  and  rye . . 

(272.930) 

(93.‘t90) 

(272,930) 

■ . (93.490) 

(h.)  Weeds . . 

(89.543): 

2,  Cotton  production, 

"breeding,  disease,  and  f  ; 

quality  investigations.. 

453.274  : 

425,070 

425.070 

3.  Fiber  plants  other 

; 

than  cotton* . . .  *  .  j.  .  * 

61,375  ! 

64,530 

64,530 

4,  Forage  crop  production, 

"breeding,  disease  and 

J 

t 

quality  investigations., 

(a)  Alfalfa, . . . . . . . 

("b)  Clover... . . 

(c)  Soybeans . 

503.305  ; 
(113.055); 
(57,072); 

(77.299): 

' 

544,920 

(118,530) 

(61,360) 

(82.130) 

544  ,’920 
(118,530) 
(61,360) 
(82,130) 

' 

(d)  Lespedeza,  covrpea. 

and  miscellaneous 
lesumes. . . 

(43,-264); 

(4S,4S0) 

(48,420) 

(e)  Hay  and  nasture 

grass . . . 

(203.107); 

(8,'90^) ; 

(225,350) 

(9,070) 

(225.350) 

(9,070) 

(f)  Turf . . 

5,  Rubber  production, 

breeding,  and  disease 
investigations, ......... 

34,630'':’ 

37,120 

37,120 

6,  Sugar-plant  production. 

•  • 

breeding,  disease,  and 
^quality  investigations..; 

435,090  : 

469,480 

472,220 

+$9,400(1) 

(a)  Sugar  beets. . . . . . . , , 5 

(237.299): 

(267.330) 

(267.330) 

(b)  Sugarcane. . . . .  ; 

(151,955): 

(151.700) 

(161,100) 

(c)  Sugar  sorghum.. . ; 

7.  Tobacco  production,  ; 

(45,236); 

(50,450) 

(50,450) 

breeding,  disease  and  ; 

quality  investigations..; 

179,860  ; 

188,960 

122,960 

G,  Replacement  of  worn—  ; 

out  equipment .  3^  : 

—  ; 

36,000 

42,000 

+12,000(2) 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 


1947 


70,000  s, 
14,501 


2,533.215 


+1,055 


9*  Repair  and  reconditiorH 
ing  of  physical  facili-, 
ities  at  field  stations 
and  lahoratorles 
Unobligated  balance  1..,^ 
Total  available 
Transferred  to  “Salarieig 
and  expenses,  Office  of 
Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture'' 
Transferred  from  "Expof-  ' 
tat  ion  and  domestic 
consumption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculturd' 
(for  Pay  Act;  Costs) 
Transfer,  in  estimates  to 
''Salaries  and  expenses. 
Plant  Industry,  Soils, 
and  Agricultural  Engi-t 
neering,  Agricultural 
Research  Administra¬ 
tion"  fruit,  vegetable, 
and  specialty  crops  , ^ » 
Total  appropriation 
or  est  imate  » „ » , ,  „ « 


l  1948  s  1949  ; Increase  or 

; ( estimated); (estimat ed) '  decrease 


-235,000; 


'2,6^,900 


+129,030;  f 133, 100 


; 2 , 428 , 3OO;  2,784i 000 


2,67^300;  :  +21,400 


2,672:300; 


.  ,  .  .  INCRKISES 

The  net  increase  of  $21,400  for  1949  consists  of; 

(1)  A  non-recurring  increase  of  $9?400  under  Project  6  'for  repairs  and 
replacements  of  v^ater  supply  systems  at  sugar  plant  field  stations,. 

Repairs  and  replacements  of  water  supply  systems  are  required  at  two'- 
sugar  plant  field  stations  as  follov;s5 

Hoiima,  Louisiana  ^  ,  $5,000 

Meridian,  Mississippi  ^  4, 40Q 

9,400 


Houma ,  Loui s iana 

Installation  of  a. 6-inch  water  main  connecting  with  the  city  water 
system  is  needed  to  replace  the' present  2  l/2  inch -main  installed  about 
1929  when  the  facilities  and  personnel  at  the  field  station  vrere 
very  limit ed»  Buildings,  laboratories.  ,aA«i  greenhouses  have  been 
added  over  the  years  anc’  the  personnel  a-t,  the.  stai-ion  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  expanded,,  Thestation's  facilities  are  also  used  by  the  " ' 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Ojuarantlp.e,  and  th,e- Bur eau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Industrial  Chemistry »  The  initiation  of  sugar  cane  machinery 
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investigations  at  the  station  in  19^5 i  involving  the ' construction 
of  a  laboratory  utilized  by  approximately  B  employees  was  the  most 
recent  addition.  The  pesent  water  supply  is  inadequate  botha.s  to 
volume  and  pressure  and  as  a-  result  there  is  considerable  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  .research  activities.  This  situation  can  be  corrected  by 
replacing  the  present  , small  pipe  vrith  6  inch  pipe.  Approximately 
1,700  feet  will  be  required,  a  portion  of  which  must  be  laid  below 
the  bottom  of  a  bayou.  The  cost  is  estimated  at’  $5 <000  distributed.  . 

Labor  (1.4  man-years)  ......  $2,000 

Supplies  and  materials  .....  3 '»000 

$5 .000 

Meridian,  Mississippi 

Installa.tion  of  a  deep-well  turbine  pump,  a  pressure  water  storage  tank, 
auxiliary  pump,  and  related  equipment  is  needed  for-  tHe  water  system 
which  is  now  inadequate.  'A  deep  well  with  an  excellent  water  supply 
is  located  a.t  the  station.  Installation  of  the  equipment  and  facil¬ 
ities  are  required  for  the  research  program.  The-work  to  be  performed 
by  contract  is  estimated  to. cost  $4,400, 

(2 )  A  non-recurring  net  increase  of  $12,000  under  Project  B  for  replace¬ 

ment  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  equipment.  '  ' 

Mote;  This  increase  is  the  netidiffe-rence  between  the  following  two 

non-recurring  items  both  rela.ting  to  the  replacement,  of  '  worn-out 
farm  and  other  equipment;  . 


Increase  requested  fpr  1949  .  +$48,000 

Elimination  of  1948  increase  ....  -36,000 


+  $12,000 

Increases  for  this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1949  ere  requested  under 
this  and  other  subapproprip tion  items  as  reflected  in  the  tabulation 
belovr.  The  totpj  estimated  cost  to  the  Bureau  of  replacing  equip¬ 
ment  worn  out  during  the  war  years  when  many  items  could  not  be 
purchased' and  such  expenditures  were  greatly  curtailed,  is  $400,000. 
As  indicated  in  the  tabula-tion  showing  the  plan  for  replp.cement , 
$100,000  wa-s  provided  in  the  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act, 
and  the  balance  of  the  equipment  replacement  requirements,  $148,000 
a.re  being  deferred  until  1950* 


Approp.ria  tion 

Appropri¬ 
ated 
■  1948 

Estimate 

1949 

Req^Uire- 

ments 

1950 

Field  Crops  . . . 

Fruit,  vegetable,  and 

$  36,000 

$  48,000 

$  47,000 

specialty  crops  . . 

33 . 700 

42 , 500 

48,500 

Forest  diseases  . . . 

6,800 

8,000 

7,000 

Soils,  fertilizers,  an.d  irrigation 

23,500 

36,500 

29,500 

Agricultural  engineering  . 

— 

17,000 

16,000 

100,000 

152,000 

148,000 
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For  "brevity  and  convenience,  one  justification  statement  is  given  a.t 
this  point,  with  a.  ta'bulati  o.n  of  the  items  of  equipment  and  locations 
under  each  of  the,  appropriation  items-  involved*  i  . 


Need  for  Increase;  During  the  v;ar,  expenditures  "by  the  Bureau  for  equip¬ 
ment  were  greatly  curtailed*  '  '  " 

For  the  most  part,  trucks  were  not  available,  and  many  items  of  farm 
machinery,  laboratory,  and  other  equipment  could  not  "be  purchased* 


The  cumulative  deficit  of  equipment  purchases  "by. the  Bureau  since 
19^0  approximates  $676,6S4,  estimated  as  follows; 


Fiscal  Year 
1933-39  Ave. 

1940 

1941 

19^2 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

194g  (est.) 


Actual  Chligations  a/ 
$214',  120 

208,122  • 
184,823 
117.530 
65,331 

.  49 , 662 

107,621 
122,993 
156,032  h/ 
184,300  c/ 


Deviation  from  194o 


-$23,299 

-90,592 

-142,791 

-158,460 

-100,501' 

-85,129 
-52,090 
'  -23,822 


a/  Based  on  figures  shown  in  the  annual  budgets  adjusted  to  reflect 
the  appropriation  structure  in  the  1949  Budget* 
b/  Excludes  estimated  equipment  purchases  of  $100,700  under  program 
increases  in  the  1947  appropriation. 

_c/  Excludes  $100,000  for  equipment  purcha.ses  under  the  special  proj¬ 
ects,  '^Replacement  of  worn-out  equipment.” 

This  c\amulative  deficit  is  substantiati^r  in  exbess'qf  the  totat  replacement 
requirements  which  are  conservatively  estimated  at  $4q0-,000. 


A  considerable  port  ion  of  the  present  equipment  is  now  badly  vrorn  and 
needs  to  be  replaced  for  effective  conduct  of  the  research  work.  B e caus e 
of ■ the  prolonged' deferment  during  the  war  of  the  purchase  of  needed 
equipment,  a  considerable  part  is  now  over-age  and  is  constantly  in 
need  of  repairs.  As  a  result,  there  is  interference  with  the  conduct 
of  the  research  work  and  there  is  a  wabte  of  man^power,  both  scientific 
and  unskilled.  Failure  of  machine  operation,  especially  in  sea.sonal  2-'. 
work,  can  be  very  serious  to  the  research  prograun.  'hr'.'' 


Estima.ted  Replacement  Requirements; 

The  total  estimate  for  equipment  replacements  is  conservative  beca.use'i 

•  f ...  '  • 

1.  It  is  substantially  below  the  indicated -cumulative  deficit  of 

equipment  purchases ’since  194o  ajnounting  to  approximately '$676 ,684.. 
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2.  .Cost  of  equipment  replacement  is  now  approximately  higher 

than  in  19^0  as  evidenced  hy  the'  increa.se  in  the  BAE  farm 
machinery  price  index  from  152  in  19^  to  2l4  in  September  1947- 

3.  The  total  replacements  of  ^40D ,000- •rap-resent  only  32.5f^»  the 
1949  repla.'cements  of  $152,000  only  12.3*^  of  the -total  Bureau 
inventory  of  equipment  (exclusive  of  laboratory  equipment  and  office 
machines,  furniture  and  equipment)  of  $l,232,4oO  as  shoivn  by  the 
following  tabulation! 


Comparison  of  Estima.tes  for  Heplacement  of  Worn-Out 
Equipment  with  Total  Equipment  Inventory  at  Cost  ^ 

A.  Inventory  of  Equipment  at  Cost  -  6/30/47 

Earm  Machinery, 

Appropriation  Processing,  and  ,  Passenger 


Shop  Equipment 

Truclcs 

Cars 

Total 

Pield  crops ■ . 

$231,300 

No.  . 
204 

Cost 

ii25,700 

Eo. 

53 

Cost 

$  38,800 

$  395.800 

Fruit,  vege¬ 
table,  and 
specialty 
crops ■ ...... 

126,300 

134 

73.900 

59 

4o,3oo  ' 

24o , 500 

Forest  dis¬ 
eases  . 

2,300 

18 

i4,200 

16 

13,200 

29,700 

Soils,  fertil 
izers  and 
irrigation  .. 

.  .  ,  2o4-,ioo 

99 

65,900 

35 

23,100 

293,100 

Agricultural 

engineering 

.  241,900 

33 

20,100 

l4 

11,300 

273,300 

$805,900 

4s8  ■ 

$299,300  177 

$126, '700 

$1 ,232,400 

Estimated  Replacements  as  Percent  of  Total 

Inventory  a7 


Estiraa.te  for 
Replacement  -1949 


Tota.l  Estimated  , 

.  ReplaceraeRts 
E.Y.  1948,1949,1930 


Total  Cost 
of  .Inventory 

Amuunt 

Percent 
of  Total 
Inventory" 

Amount 

Percen 
nf  Totj 
Inventor; 

Field  crops  .... 

..  $  '395.800 

$  48,000 

12.1 

$131,000 

33.1 

Fruit,  vegeta¬ 
ble  ,  and 
specialty  crops 

24o , 500 

42 , 500 

17.7  / 

124,700 

51.9 

Forest  diseases 

29,700 

8,000 

26.9 

21,800 

73.4 

Soils,  fertilizers 
and  irrigation  ..  293.100 

36,500 

‘12.5 

‘ 89 , 500 

30.5 

Agricultural 
engineering  . . . 

273.300 

17,000 

6.2 

33.000 

12.1 

$1,23 2, 4oo 

$152,000 

12.3 

$400,000 

32.5 

^Exclusive  of  laboratory  equipment  costing  approximately  $1, 519 » 300,  and 
office  machines,  furniture  and  equipment,  $l,l63,000,  total  $2,682,300. 
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Estimated  for  ^Fleld  Crops” t  The  total  cost  of  replacing  worn  out  equip¬ 
ment  for  "Eield  Crops”  is  estima.ted  at  $131,000,  of  vrhich  336,000  was  made 
available  for  l<^h8,  and  $48,000  is  estimated  for  19^9*  following 

tabulations  show  the  distribution  of  the  1949  estimate  by  (a)  Items  of 
Equipment,  (b )  Projects,  and  (c)  States.’  The  replacement  of  light  pick-up 
trucks  represents  the  largest  single  ^replacement  item.  Such  equipment 
is  to  be  found  at  practica.lly  every  field 'location  and  its  use  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  frequent ' trips  to  field  plots  of  the  Bureau  and  cooperating 
agencies  to  ca.rry  ea^uipment ,  fertilizers,"  seed  supplies,  etc.  The 
trucks  to  be  replaced  represent  18'^  of  the  Field  Crops  inventory -of 
trucks,  will  average  approximately  11  years  of  age  as  of  1949,  and  will 
have  been  driven 'an  estimated  average 'of  more  than  60,000  railep.  Their 
poor  condition  and  high  operating  cost  make  ‘their  early  replacement 
particularly  necessa.ry.'  ‘Eo  replacements  of  passenger  cars  are  being 
requested  under  this  item 'for  fiscal  year  1949. 

(a)  By  items  of  equipment. 


•  Description 

Quantity 

Cost 

Trucks  (mostly -^-ton  pick-ups )  ......... 

36 

$32 ,4oo 

Tractors  . . . . . 

3 

4,200 

Small  tractors  . . . . . .  . 

...  -2 

iv500 

Roa.d  grader  . .  . . ■..  .■.** 

■  •  ■  1 

200 

Discs  . .  .  . . . . . . '.  ' 

.  3 . 

1,100 

G-rain  drill  with  fertilizer  attachments'. 

2 

800 

Mowers,  cotton  planter,  etc.... . . 

1,200 

$43 ,000 


(b )  By  projects. 

Cereal  production,  breeding,  disease  and 

qua,llty  investigations  . . . . 

Cotton  production,  breeding,  disease  and 
quality  investigations  ............... 

Forage  crop  production,  breeding,  disease 
and  quabity  investigations  ............ 

Rubber  production,  breeding,  and  disease 

investigations  . . . . 

Sugar-pla.nt  production,  breeding,  disease 

and  qtip.lity  investigations  . . .  . 

Tobacco  production,  breeding,  disease 
and  quality  investigati  ons  ............ 

$48,000 


$  7.000 
9.700 
10,000 
1,800 
14,500 
5,000 
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(c)  By  states. 

Alabama . 

Arizona  ...... 

California  . . . 

Colorado  . 

Florida  J . 

Georgia  ...... 

Idaho  ........ 

Kansas  . . . 

Louisiana  .... 
Maryland  ..... 

Michigan  . 

Minnesota  .... 
Mississippi  .. 
Missouri  ..... 
Nebraska  ..... 
New  Mexico  . . . 
North  Carolina 

Oklahoma  . 

Oregon  . 

South  Carolina 

Texas  . 

Utah  . 

Washington  . . . 

. Wisconsin  .... 


$  1,000 
2,700 
1,000 
2,000 
4oo 

.  5.^0 
1,000 
3.000 
'4,000 
1,500 

1.750 
1,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
1,300 
2,000 
1,000 

1.750 
1,500 
•4,700 
2,000 

.  1,000 
1,000 

$4S,00d 
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ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation;  Field  Crops 

Funds  Avai  laNle  for  Obligati  on 


I  ten 

Estim-,be , 

194s 

Budge  t  ; 
Estimptes , r 

19^  . 

Increase  (+) 
or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ^ 

Reimbursements  for  services 

Performed 

$2,7S4,000 

16 , 6co 

$2,672,300: 

S,300; 

-$111 , 7CC 

-8,300 

Total  available  for  obligation 

2,800,600 

2,6SO,6oO; 

-120,000 

Comparative  trp.nsfer  to  '^Salaries 
and  expenses,  Plants  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Agricultural  Research 
Administration''  fruit,  vegetable, 
and  specialty  crops 

-133,100 

• 

+133,100 

Total  obligati  ons  (inclusive 
of  reimbursements)  « . , , . « . , , 

2,567.500 

2,680,600' 

+13,100 

» 

Obligations 'by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

t 

01  Personal  services  c 

02  Travel  . . . . . . . . . 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

07  Other  contractual  services  ,  ,  r, 

OS  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

2,178,4oO 
62,500 
i4,200 
5,300 
15,100 
179,600 
107,500 
io4 , 700 

2,183,400' 
61, 100; 
l4,000; 
5,4oO; 
15,000: 
183 ,600: 
108,000: 
110,100: 

+5,000 
-1 , 4oo 
-200 
+100 
-100 
+3 , soo 
+500 
+5,4oo 

Total  obligations  ..  c  . 

2,667,500 

2,680, 600; 

+13 r 100 

Reimbursements  for  services 
performed  . . . 

— 16 , 600 

-8,300: 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . . .  , 

1 

2,650,900 

2,672.300; 
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'  '  •S'EATUSlbr  PR6GRAI4  • 

Current  Activities.-;  This  .appropriatiQn--j3r-o.vides  for  research  on  the  ■ 
principal  farm  crops,  including  corn,  cotton,  hay,  wheat,  oats, 
tohaq CO,  soybeans,  sugar  beets,  and  other  field  cfbps.  These 
field  crons  provide  the  principal  part  of  our  food,  and  our  feed 
and  pasture  for  livestock;  our  supply  of  fibers,  oils,  and  other 
raw  materials  for  industrial  uses;  arid  include  the  most  important 
soil-improving  and  soil-conserving  crops*  Por  the  19^7  crop  or 
marketing  year,  they  had  a  total  farm- value, of  approximately 
$17,300,000,000,  The  19^°  estimate'  fori  this  appropriatio'n  is  less 
than  triree.  hundredths  of  one  percent  of  such  farm  value.® 

The  objective  of  the  research  program  is  to  increase  efficiency  and 
reduce  costs  of  crop  production,  insure  ample  arjd  constant  supplies 
of  food  and  feed  crops  for  an  increasing .population  and  insure  ~ 
supplies  of  f-ibers  and  other'  raw  materials  prsdu-cpd-; oh  ;f arms  in 
the  quantities  and  kinds  needed  for  satisfactory  industrial  uses 
so  as  to  encourage  and  support  a  high  standard  of  living®  Attain¬ 
ment  '  of  these  objectives  is  sought  by 

(a)  Breeding  and  selecting  improved  field  crop  varieties, 
high  in  yield  and  quality,  resistant  to  disease  and 
other  hazards,  adapted  to  differient  Regions  and  soil 

'  types,  and  superior  in  handling,  nutritional,  or 
technological  values®  *  ' 

(b)  Developing  practical  control  methods  for  crop  diseases, 
weeds,  and  other  hazards  through  the  us-e*of  fungicides, 
herbicides,  and  other  "materials* 

(c)  Devising  cultural  practices  giving  optilnum  returns,  in 
crop  yields  and  quality  at  minimum  cost. 

The  research  program  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment.  St.ations,  Federal  agencies,  farpners, .  c.r op- 
improvement  associations,  and  others.  The' vprkv'ri'ohsi&ts  pri¬ 
marily  of  field,  greenhouse,  .'and  labor atoriy.'e'^.erilmentSo  _  , 

Because  of  the  diverise  problems  of  each  crop,  the  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  locations  in  37  states.  Results  .of  the  work  are  , 
made  available  to  farmeris  and  hthers  through  the-  State! -and  3;’ 
Federal  extension'  services,  publications,'"!  th'e, ''agribulturipl  71 
press,  and  cbrresponderice' in  reply  to  d^re'ct  'inqpiries,  _  ' 

The  benefits  of  the  program  cannot  be  measured  exactly,  but  they., 
have  contributed  importantly  to  increased  crop  yields  peri'  acre 
harvested.  The  Bureau  of  Aa:ri cultural  Economics  yield  index  for 
IS  principal  field  crops,  using  average  yield  for '1923-32  (pre- 
drought  years)  as  lOOj^was  i3292  for  19^6,,. and  averaged  130., 6,., 
for  the  five  years  19*i2-^6  inclusiye.  This  inc.rease!  has  been  of 
tremendous  importance  in  "meeting  war  arid  post-fwar  d!emarids* 

Important  problems  receiving  emphasis 'at  'the  present  time. include 

1, The  testing,  increase,  and  distribution,  of  promising  new  strains 

of  cereal  crops  which  have  been  developed. 

2.  The  development  and  testing  of  new  herbicides,  chemicals,  and 
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cultural  methods  for  more  effective  weed  control « 


The  breedine:  of  cotton  resistant  to  angular  leaf  spot  (a  disease 
which  causes  heav;.’’  annual  losses ,  especially  in  the  Texas- 
■  Oklahoma  area) Resistance  to  this  disease  has  recently  been 
found  in- a  non-commercial  strain  of  cotton,  and  it  is  expected 
that  vd'th  further  breeding  work  this  resistance  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  comm,ercial  varieties, 

4,  The ' cooperative  interstate  testing  of  new,  improved  varieties  of 
clovers,  grasses,  and  legumes, 

5,  The  development  of  improved  sugar  beet  varieties  to  facilitate 
mechanized  cultural  operations,  including  researpii  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  single  germ  seed, 

6,  The  breeding  of  improved,  disease-pPsistant  sugarcane’ varieties 
especially  adapted  for  machine  harve siting, 

7,  The  breeding  of  tobaccos  vrlth  mul-tiple  disease  resistance  and 
high  quality, 

Example  of  Recent  Progress-;  ■.  Tjie  folicwing  examples  of  progress  are 

illustrative  of  the  many . accbmpl ishm'ehts-  in- thi'g  broad  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  pa.st  year? 

’  1,  Several  miew  corn  hybrids  v;ere  released  in  cobperat-ion  with 
Stat-e  A^icultural  |3:^eriment'  Stations,  Characteristics  of 
earlier  maturity,  higher  yield',  lovr'er  moisture; ;C, out ent 'at 
maturity, '.''or  •, -other  ^^auperior  euali'tieS-provide  ,;greater  assur¬ 
ance  of  gogd  Gorn-.-crops ,  .'espdcifilly  'with’’ short '  growing;, 
seasons,  '  " 


21'  Hew  oat  varieties  resis'tan^t  ••to'  the'ir^^^  new-^apd 

destructive  Helminthosporliim'  bl ight'  hat^e --hgen  rapidly:'-, 
increased  : and  d is tr ibut ed  in  the  North  Gentralp  States^ , 


3. 


A  newtc'ot'ton  variety,  Aqala  4-42,  developed  at  •-'the  Shafter, 
California, ■  field  station, . should  do  much  to  enhance -the 
reputation  of  irrigation-grown  cotton.  In  1946  tests,  it 
produced  yarn  that  was  10  percent  stronger  than  the  average 
of  all  the  strains  and  varieties'  (including  rain  grovrn). 


tested;:'  ■ 


4,  ■  Two  .'new  STiecies  of  Crotolaria  non--pbi-sonous'  to  livestock 
■  haVe  been  developed  for  use  as  a  green  manure  and  cover 
crop  in  the  South.  ,  Eor  many  years,  Cr’o-toflar ia  spectabilis 
has  been  widely  planted,  but  it  is  poisonous  to  -livestock. 
The 'two  new  species  are  nematode  resistant  and  may  also  be 
planted  for  pasturage  or  silage  in  areas  , of  such  low  . soil 
fertility  that  the  use  of  other  forage  crops  is  not  profit¬ 
able. 
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Rubber  breeding  tests  v/ith  Hevea  to  develop  disease-resistant 
stock  for  use  in  the  Aiaerican  tropics  were  resumed  in  Florida 
after  being  interrupted  by  a  19^5  huriicane  which  damaged  the 
breeding  stocky  It  has  been  found  that  by  cutting  back  large 
seedling  trees  and  allowing  as  many  as  four  shoots  to  develop, 
top-working  is  easily  accomplished  and  flovrers  can  be  obtained 
within  1  or  2  years  as  compared  with  4  or  5  years  required  to 
bring  normally  budded  trees  into  flower^ 

6e  A  new  sugarcane  variety,  Q.P,  3^/l3t  released  in  the  fall 
of  194b  for  commercial  eultupe,  primarily  in  Louis iana„  Favor¬ 
able  characteristics  include  improved  resistance  to  mosaic  and 
red  rot,  higher  sugar  yield  per  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre, 
adaptability  for  mechanical  harvesting,  and  resistance  to 
inversion  of  sucrose  when  windrowed  or  otherwise  stored  for 
milling. 

7.  A  nev;  high-quality  sugar  beet  variety-,  Up  S.  35.  been 
released  for  the  V7est.  It  is  not  only  curly-top  resistant, 
but  is  distinctly  superior  to  U.  S.  22/2  in  sugar  percent¬ 
ages,  A  season  such  as  19^6,  unfavorable  for  sugar  pro¬ 
duction,  focusses  attention  on  the  need  for  high  sugar  types 
for  districts  where  sucrose  percentages  of  the  beets  tend  to 
be  lovr, 

8,  Considerable  uroeress  has  been  made  toward  breeding  wildfire 
resistant  tobacco.  After  years  of  effort,  a  highly  wildfire 
resistant  species  related  to  the  common  cultivated  tobacco  was 
successfully  crossed  vrith  the  latter  and  two  plants  were 
secured  that  produced  seed,  of  which  one  yielded  seedlings 
that  carried  wildfire  resistance.  I'his  plant  has  been  the 
basis  for  a  breeding  program  to  establish  wildfire  resistance 
in  all  types  of  tobacco.  The  resistance  has  been  bred  into 
new  strains  which  are  not  only  free  from  wildfire  injury  from 
the  earliest  seedbed  to  the  latest  field  stage,  but  are  also 
more  vigorous  growing  than  either  parent.  These  strains  will 
be  the  basis  for  final  development  into  commercial  varieties,- 
and  the  seed  has  been  sent  to  breeders  at  the  Bureau’s  field 
stations  and  at  cooperating  state  experiment  stations  for 
incorporating  '-'ildfire  resistance  into  the  various  commercial 
tobacco  varieties. 
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(b)  Frait,  Vegetable,  and  Specialty  Crops 

Appropriation  Act ,  19^S  ^ ..o , .  $2 ,UU5 ,000 

Proposed  transfer  in  19^9  estimates: 

From  ’’Salaries  and  expenses,  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering,  Agricultural  Research  Adminis¬ 
tration”  field  crops  (see  explanation  under  ’’Field  crops’*)  +133,100 

Total  available,  19^8  . . . . . .  .2,578,100 

Budget  estimate,  19^9  .......................  c . .  .  2 , 525 , 500 

Decrease,  19^9  . . .  . . . . . .  -52,000 

SUI^mET  OF  lUCRSASES  AND  DECREASES,  1949 
For  mushroom  production  and  disease  investigations  ..........  +10,000 


For  breeding  high  quality  disease-resistant  varieties  of 
hops,'  and  developing  improved  di-sease  control  methods 

and  production  practices  . .  +1S,000 

For  replacement  of- Worn-out  farm  and  other'  equipment  ■ 

(Non-recurring)  . . . . . . . .  +42,500 

For  painting  and  repairing  buildings  and  greenhouses  at 


Plant  I ndus'try  Station  (non-recurring)  +90,600 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided  in  194S  for 
replacement  of  worn-out  automotive,  farm  and  other  :• 

eauipment  . . . .  -33)700 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1948  for  repair 

and  installation'  of  utilities  at  Plant  Industry  Station  •  *-lg0,000 


IROJECT  STATEi'MTT 


Project 

1947  ,* 

1-948  t 
( estimated) : 

1949  ;  Increase.  Dr 

(estimated);  decrease:! ' 

1.  Deciduous  fruit  in- 

vestigations  _ ..... 

$392,870: 

$4i4,8.4o; 

$-4l4,g.4c,;,  ,  _  -  - 

2.  Citrus,  avocado,  and 

*  • 

other  subtr.opic°-l  in- 

vestigations 

142, 060 : 

l4s,400: 

•l4g,400*> 

3.  Nut  investige ti.ons  .. 

277.900s 

294,290: 

294,290:  , 

4.  Vegetable  inves.tiga,- 

\  * 

: 

tions 

417, 7 28 i 

463,910j 

473,910:;  +10,000(1) 

5.  Potato  investigations 

122,810s 

136,710s 

136,7101 

6.  Plants  for  landscap- 

ing  a'nd  ornamenta.1  pur- 

poses  and  for  farm 

2 

windbreaks,  investi- 

gations  of  . . 

193. o4o? 

208,050? 

208,050:  - 

7.  Methods  of  handling. 

transportation,  and 

• 

storage,  and  market 

diseases  of  fruits  and 

1  t 

vegetables,  inveistiga- 

s 

tions  of  ............. 

305,550s 

313,400; 

,313,400; 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Project 

1947 

1948 

( estimated) 

1949  {Increase  or 

(estimated):  decrease 

8,  Drug,  oil,  insect!- 

• 

cide,  raticide,  tan- 

• 

nin,  flavoring,  and 

special  product  plant 

investierations  . 

68, 7 60 

72,080 

72,080; 

9.  Hop  production. 

1 

• 

• 

breeding,  disease. 

• 

• 

and  au^litv  invest!- 

• 

* 

gat  ions  . . . 

ii,6so 

13,o4o 

3l,04b:  +18,000(2) 

10.  Plant  introduction^ 

• 

testing  and  maintfeh-' 

• 

ance  of  basic  stocks 

201,016 

225^710 

225,710:  -  - 

11, Investigations  to  re- 

■ 

1 

due e’ crop  damage'  "'  " 

■ 

« 

caused  by  nematodes  , 

66,520 

73.970 

■  73,970:-  -  - 

12.  Replacement"  of '  v/orh- 

•  *  ‘  •  •  '  • 

• 

out  equipment  . 

-  - 

33.700 

42,500:  +8, 8^(3) 

13.  Paint  and  repair  " 

• 

buildings  and  green- 

• 

houses  at  Plant 

t 

I  ndus  try  St  at  ion  , ' 

■  •.‘■90', 600: '+90,600(4) 

l4.  Repair  and  installa-. 

tion  of  utilities  at 

• 

Plant  Industry 

• 

• 

Station . . 

_  _ 

''  '  180,000 

-  -:-180, 000(5) 

15,  Repair  and  recondi- 

t 

tioning  of  physical 

facilities  at  field 

• 

stations  and  lab or a- 

• 

tories  . 

163,400 

— .  — 

^  . . 

Unobligated  balance  .... 

10,644 

-  - 

■  ■  ’   '  1':  -  

Total  available  ...... 

2.373.97s 

2, 57s, 100 

2,525,500:  -52,600. 

Transferred  to  !’S°l*=ries 

• 

• 

and  expenses,  Office 

« 

$ 

of  Information,  De- 

$ 

partment  of , Agriculture”  '•■352 

_  _ 

-  -  - 

Transferred  froqi  ”Expor- 

• 

tation  and  dopiest’ic 

« 

consumption  of  a.gricul- 

• 

tural  commodities,  De- 

• 

partment  of  Agricul- 

♦ 

ture”  (for  Pav  Act  Costs) 

. -175.000 

.  —  — 

Transfer  in  estimates 

• 

from  ^Salaries  and  ex- 

• 

penses,  Plant]  I  ndus  trj^’. 

• 

Soils ,  and  Agricultural 

• 

Engineering,  Agricul- 

« 

tural  Research  Adminis- 

• 

tration” ,  field  crops 

-129,030 

-133,100 

■_  Li  ' 

Total  appropriation 

• 

or  estimate  . . 

2,070,300 

2,445,000 

2,525,500: 
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INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $52,600  for  1949  consists  of: 

(l)  An  increase  of  $10,000  under  Project  4  for  mushroom  production  and 
disease  investii^ations . 

Objective;  To  investigate  ®nd  control  mushroom  diseases,  improve  cultural 
practices  including  the  development  of  artifici'^l  compost,  <='nd  develop 
new  and  in^roved  strains  of  mushrooms,  , 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance;  The  production  of  mushrooms  is  ^n 
important  national  agricultural  industry.  Annual  production  has  in¬ 
creased  from  approximately  17,000,000  pounds  in  192S  to  60,000,000 
pounds  in  1946.  The  annual  value  is  novr  around  $20,000,000.  This 
compares  with  the  1946  estimated  farm  value  uf  such  other  crops  as 
daulif lower,  $13,000,000;  watermelons,  $31,100,000;  cranberries, 
$24,700,000;  green  lima  beans,  $9,700,000;  and  tung  nuts,  $4,700,000<, 
Mushrooms  are  produced  in  about  35  states,^  the  more  important  produc¬ 
ing  states  being  Pennsylvania ,  New  York,  Ohio,  Delavrare,  Maryland, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Washington.  About 
14,000  are  employed  in  the  industry. 

The  research  problems  needing  attention  include 

(a)  Study  and  control  of  mushroom  diseases  which  cause  crop  losses 
approximating  20  percent  annually.  The  more  important  diseases 
are  the  Truffle  disease,  mummy  disease,  verticillium  spot  disease, 
and  verdigris  disease, 

(b)  The  development  of  satisfactory  and  economical  artificial  composts. 
Gradual  reduction  in  the  supply  of  horse  manure  and  its  increased 
cost  has  made  this  one  of  the  industry's  major  problems. 

(c)  The  development  of  improved  cultura.l  practices  to  reduce  production 
costs, 

(d)  The  development  of  new  and  non-competitive  phases  of  the  industry 
such' as  the  culture, of  fungi  other  than  the  commercial  mushroom, 
includin,?  the  morel,  Truffles,  Oriental  straw  mushroom,  and  the 
shag-gy  mane  mushroom. 

Present  funds  are  inadequate.  During  the  period  1923  through  1944,  a 
small  mushroom  research  project  was  operated,  and  an  experimental  mush¬ 
room  house  was  built  at  the  Plant  Industrv  Station.  Because  of  the  war 
and  a  reduction  of  funds,  the  work  was  discontinued.  The  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  in  its  report  on  the  Agricultural  Appropriation 
Bill,  1943,  suggrested  that  the  Bureau  resume  work  on  the  project.  For 
fiscal  year  1943,  $10,000  has  been  allocated  from  other  important  lines 
of  work  for  mushroom  investigations.  Since  the  mushroom  house  was 
never  operated  after  its  completion,  most  of  the  1943  funds  will  be 
required  for  the  installation  of  temperature  and  moisture  control 
equipment  and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  etc,  necessarv  for  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  operations.  In  1949  these  funds  vrill  be  av'^ilable  for  the 
salary  of  a  project  leader,  and  for  part  of  the  operating  expenses,  but 
will  be  inadequate  to  support  the  projectc 
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Plan  of  Work;  Experimental  work  v/ith  the  more  threatening  of  the  diseases 
of  the  cultivated  mushroom  and  detailed  studies  in  new  composting  methods, 
manure  substitutes,  and  other  cultural  practices  will  he  conducted  at 
Plant  Industry  Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and  cooperative  v;ork  will 
he  carried  on  with  experienced  growers  throughout  the  country.  Studies 
initiated  prior  to  IS^^  of  the  various  fungi  desirable  f or-commercial 
production  will  he  resumed.  The  increase  of  $10,000  will  he  necessary 
for  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  investigations. 

( 2 )  An  increase  of  $18,000  under  Project  9  to  expand  the  program  for 
breeding  high  giiality,  disease-resistant  varieties  of  hops  and  to  develop 
improved  disease  control  methods  and  production  practices. 

Objective ;  To  stabilize  hop  production  by  breeding  improved,  disease- 
resistant  varieties  or  types  of  hops  adapted  for  growing  in  the 
different  hop-producing  regions,  and  by  developing  field  practices 
that  will  yield  hops  of  quality  equal  or  superior  to  imported  hops._ 

Eeed  for  Increase;  Present  funds  available  for  hop  production,  breeding, 
disease,  and-  quality  investigations  are  inadequate.  The  1948  allot- 
ment  for  the  investigations,  which  are  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  is  $13,040.  Those  funds 
provide  a  small  research  staff,  and  limited  operating  expenses  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  experimental  hop  yards  at  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Similar  small  allotments  have  been  available  for  the  projectfor  the 
past  15  years.  It  hp,s  boon  possible  to  collect  almost  all  the  hop 
varieties  of  the  v/orld  for  testing  and  breeding  improved  varieties. 
Breeding  technics  ha,vc  been  developed,  and  a  large  number  of  crosses 
have- been  made.’  Hop  breeding  is  a  slow  process,  however,  because  only 
the  female  plant  produces  hops  and,  except  for  some  information  on 
disease  resistance,  'the  qualities  of  the  male  parent  can  be  evaluated 
only  through  production  from  female  offspring.  The  project  has  now_ 
reached_the  stage  where  the  breeding  program  should  be  intensified  to 
provide  for  the  adequate  regiona.l  testing  of  the  promising  new  strains 
under  different  soil  and  clima,tic  conditions  and  under  different  methods 
of  production  to  determine  their  disease  reaction,  quality,  and  adapta¬ 
tion  to  va,rious  growing  conditions.  Such  expansi  on  is  required  to  serve 
the  urgent  needs  of  hop  growers  and  to  realize  on  the  benefits  of 
progress  and  expenditures  to_date„  This  cannot  be  done  with  the  funds 
no\ir  available,  which  increasingly  are  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  breeding  collection,  _  _  ^ 

The  importance  of  the  hop  industry  in  several  states  end  its  serious 

production  problems  justifies  increased  federal  support  for  these 

i  nve  s  t  i  gat  ions.  Hops  produced  in  the  United  Sta.tes  during  the  five 
years  from  1'942  throu^  1946  had  an  average  amua.l  farm  value  of  approx¬ 
imately  farm  va,lue  of  the  1946  crop  v;as  estimated 

at  $34,000,000.  The  three  principal  hop  growing  states,  in  order  of 
1946  production,  are: 

Washington  ............ _  19,720,000  pounds 

Oregon  ....................  IS, 800,000  pounds 

.  California  14,651,000  pounds 
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There  also  been  renevred  activity  in  ho]f,  growing  in  New  York, 
Throughout  these  hop  growing  ereas,'  the.  producers  heed  ^ssist^nce  with 
important  problems ■ 

(a)  Control  of  the  downy  mildew  dls'e^se  whic,h  in  sOnie  yeexs  practi- 
caily  eliminates  the  crop  in  certain  agrees , ’  is  gre==tly  needed^' 

The'-  disease  is  ^  major  factor  in  causing  average  yields  for  the 
United  States’'''‘t’6  vary  from  gl6  to  1379  pounds  per  acre  during  the 
past  10  ye^rs,  luring  the-  season  of  19^7  it  is  estimated  that 

the  disease  caused  a  loss  to  Oregon  growers  of  $5»000(;000o  The 
development  of  disease-resistant  varieties  is  the  most  promising 
solution  to  this  problem^ 

(b)  Improved  nualitv  is  needed  to  meet  the  competitlQh. of ^imported  . 

hope..  Prior  to  the  war,  American  brewers  annually  imported 
around  8,000,000  p'ounds  of  European  hops"  beca’dde  "’of  certain 
qualities  allegedly  not  available  in  domestic  hops.  More 
recently,  seedless  hops  have  supplied  this  demand  but  seedless 
hops  are  low  yielding^  An  important -goal ’'qf' the  breeding  investi¬ 
gations  should  be  the  development  of •varieties  Of  superior 
quality  to  supply  the  demand  for  the  seedless  hops ^formerly 
Imported,  -  ■  •,  ■  ■  ■  • 

(c)  Improvement  of  production  practices  •  is  needed  to  increase  yields 

and  lower  costs.  The  maintenance • of  hop  yards  is  now  a  very 
costly  operation,  , . . . 

Plan  of  ¥ork;  The  central  breeding -program  to  develop  disease-resistant 
varieties -of  superior  oualliy  will -be -expanded.  Selections  of  the 
promising »new  strains  will  be  tested -with  different  ^soils,  cultural 
practices 'and  growing  conditions  not -only  in  Oregon, 'but  also  in 
Washington  and  California,  The  program  will  continue  to  be  headouart- 
ered  at  Corvallis,  Oregon  in  cooperation  with  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  The  field  trials  will  be  conducted  in  cooperation 
with  the  State  experiment  stations  of  Washington  and  Calif orniay  - .  ■  ' 

( 3 )  A  non-recurring  net  incr ease  -o f  '  $8 , 800  under  Project  12  for  'replace¬ 
ment  of  worn-out  fa.rm  and  other  equipment. 

Note;  A'h'bverall  statement  in  justification  of  the  increases'  for 
equipment  replacement  is  included 'in  the  expla.natory  notes 
for  - the  ^Field -Crops’*  appropriation.  Thus  the 'notes  '  are 
limited  here  to  details  applicable  to  ithis  appropriation. 

This  increase  is  the  net  difference  between  the  following  twO  non¬ 
recurring  items-,  both  relating  to  the  replacement 'Of  worn-oilt  farm  and 
other  eauipment, . .  *  -  ....... 

Increase  requested  for  19^9  •• ••  +$4?,500 
Elimination  of  19^8  increase  , , ^  -87 , 70Q 

Net  increase  1 ,  i  c -+8,800 


Eauipment  replacements  in  19^9  of  $4?,500  would  represent  -bout  17o7^ 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  equipment  inventory  under  this  subappropria¬ 
tion  exclusive  of  laboratory  equipment  aj^g  office  machines!  furniture, 
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and  eauipment.  Constant  trips  dai*ing  the  grovring  season  to  orchards 
and  field  plots,  carrying  enuipment  and  supplies,  'make  liyht  trucks  a 
particularlv  important  item  of  enuipment.  The  trucks  to  be'  replaced 
represent  19^  of  the  truck  inventor^^  under  this  subappropriation,  will 
average  over  11  years  of,  age' as  of  i9^9  »  will  have  been  driven  an 
estimated  average  of  over  65,000  miles.  •  Not  only  are  there  high  repair 
costs,  but  the  freouent  breakdowns  of  this^ and  other  items  of  eouip- 
ment  listed  for  replacement  severely  handicap  the  research  work.  The 


eauipment , replacements  for  19^9  vould 
follows: 

(a)  Bv  items  of  eauipment. 

Description 

Trucks  (mostly  ^-ton  pick-up) 
Heavy  duty  tractors 
Garden  tractor. 

Root  digger  ^  ^ ^ ^ 

Sprayer  . . . . . 

Rototiller  . . . 

Power  lawn  mowers 

Check  ridger  . *  * ^ » 

Fertilizer  spreader  . . 

P  low  . . . 

Pf ui t  washing  machine  ....... , 

Refrigerator  compressors  ..... 

Oil  burners  . . . 

Heating  boilers  . . 

(b)  By  pro,iects. 


be  distributed  approximately  as 


Q,uantity 

Cost 

24 

$24,600 

2 

3,000 

6oo 

1 

1 

800 

1 

l,4oo 

1 

600 

2 

900 

1-  ' 

450 

1 

350 

1 

300 

1 

3,100 

2 

4,000 

2 

2,100 

2 

300 

'$i+2 , 500 


Deciduous  fruit  investigations .  3,500 

Citrus,  avocado,  and  other  subtropical 

fruit  investigations  .  2,000 

Nut  investigations  . . S,U00 

Vegetable  investigations  7,000 

Potato  investigations  1,000 

Investigations  of  plants  for  landscaping  ' 

'  and  ornamental  purposes  and  farm  windbreaks  2,000 

Methods  of  handling,  transportation  and 
storage,  and  market  diseases*  of  fruits 

and  vegetables  . 7,100 

Hop  production,  breeding,  disease,  and 

nuality  investigations  . . '  2,500 

Plant  introduction,  testing,  and  maintenance 

of  basic,  stocks  . . . . .  9 ,000 


$42,500 
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(c)  By  states. 


•  California . $2 ,800 

Florida  8,100 

Georgia  c  ^ r  ..  o., .. .  ^,200 

Louisiana  3^500 

Maryland  .  ^ 12,200 
Mississippi  ^  ,  2,900 

Oregon  ..  c  ,  1 ,000 

Texas  » c .  3»200 

.  V  .Utah  - c  .  V.  .  i , 000 

...Wisconsin  o 1,000 
.  ’Wyoming  2,000 


(4)  A  non-recurring  increase  of  $90,600  under  Project  1^  for  painting 

and  rep.ai.ring  bui.ldings,  and  greenhouses  at  llant  Industry  Station , 


Need  for  increase:  The  buildings  and  greenhouses  at  llant  Industry 
Station  were  constructed  mos_^tly,  during  the  period  1939"1943  a  cost 
of  approximately  $3,445,000.  These  facilities,  include..’ 

Approximate 
_ Cost 

7  laboratory  and  office  buildings  (two  of 
which  are  connected -with  the  Administration 


Building)  _ t  $2,047,000 

3  ranges  of  greenhouses  having  a  combined 

area  under  glass  of  approximately  4.4  acres  875sOOO 

Heating  plant' and  service  buildings  .........  '  5^3 » 000 

:  '  3,445,000 


In  addition,  there  are  15  residences  for  which  rentals  are  charged. 

Painting  and  repair s '  during  the  vrar  years  were- greatly  restricted 
'"‘because  of  shortages  of  labor  and  materials;  also  during  the  compara¬ 
tively  early  life  of  the  buildings  they  were'not’as  essential.,  Novr 
the  buildings  and  greenhouses  are  greatlv  in  need  of  painting  to  pre- 
•  serve  them.  'The  interiors  of  some  buildings'  have  not  been  painted 
-since  1935’  ^'nd  most  of  - the  greenhouses  have  not  been  painted  since 
they  -were  constructed.  Heating  coils  in  the  greenhouses  have  deteri- 
orated  to  the  :extent  that  repairs  and  replacements -are  very  necessary 
to  assure  continued  satisfactory  utilization  of  greenhouse  space. 
Greenhouse  benches  have  rotted  and  need  to  be  replaced  or  repaired. 
Structural  pa.rts  supporting  the  glass  in  greenhouses  ^re  failing  ^^nd 
repairs  or  replacements  are  necessary.  Other  miscellaneous  repairs 
are  required,  such  =>s  minor  plumbing  repairs,  roof  repairs,  etc. 


The  repairs  and  painting  are  needed  to 

(a)  Frotect  govern.ment  property  from  excessive  deterioration, 

(b)  Assure  continued  effectiveness  of  important  research  work.  Fail¬ 

ure  of  heating  coils,  lack  of  yreenhcuse  benches,  or  operating 
failures  due  to  other  needed  repairs  can  seriously  interfere 
with  the  work. 
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(c)  Improve  the  appearance  of  this  important  government  center  of 

agricultural  research  which  is  visited  annually  by  thousands! 
including  visiting  officials'  from  other  agencies,  foreign 
governments-,  and  state- agencies ,  county  agents,  cooperating 
research  workers  ,  farmers-, ■  '^nd-  the  public  generally. 

Financial  Heouirements;  The  cost  of  the-  -necessarv  painting  and  repairs 
are  estimated  as  follows!- 


Paint  Nofth  and  South  wln-g  of  Administration 

Building  .  . . . .  $22,200 

Paint  West  Building  i  . . . .  8,900 

Paint  greenhouses  and  headhouses,  Range  2','.-. ....  12,000 

Replace  and  repair  worn-out  greenhouse  benches  26,500 
Replace  or  repair  heating  coils  in  greenhouses  ..  17,300 

Install  additional  bracing  in  greenhouses  and 

make  other  miscellaneous  repairs  . .  3,700 


$90,600 

(5)  A  decrease  of  $180,000  under  Project  I3  due  to  the  elimination  of  the 

non-recurring  item  provided  in  19^8  for  the  fepair  and  installation  of 

utilities  at  Plant  Industry  Station. 


CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  deletion  of  the  following  language  ^of  this  item 
(deleted  mat.ter  enclosed  with  brackets):  ■ 

*  *  *  [and  ther^"'sh^ll  be  transferred  to  the ’Bureau' of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils-,  and -Agricultural  Engineering,  fro-m' Government 
surplus  without  compensation  therefor,  one  sixty-five  acre 
tract  occupied  bv  the  United  States  Plant  Introduction  Garden 
under  permit  from  the  War  Department  and  two  adjacent -sitall  • 
parcels  of  land,  totaling  in  all  approximately  seventy-seven 
acres,  situated  at  Chapman  Field  Military  Reservation Dade 
County,  Florida,  and  -valued  (procurement  cost)  at  apjjroximately 

$7,000j  * 

This  change  deletes  language  relating  to  a  non-recurring  provision  insert¬ 
ed  in  -the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  19^8,  for  the-  pro¬ 
curement  from  government  surplus  of  land  situated  at  Chapman  Field  Military 
Reservation,  Dade  County,  Florida,  and  needed  for  use'  bv  the  United  States 
Introduction  Garden. 


ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 


App ropriation;  Fruit ,  ve^etablej^  and  specialty  crops 


Funds  Available  for  Obligaticn 


Item 


;  i  Budget  ? Increase  (+) 

lEstimates j 3  estima  tes , J  or 
;  19^8  l  19^9  ; decrease  (-) 


Appropriation  or  estimate  S $2j4U5,000?$2,525,500s  +$80,500 

Reimbursements  for  services  performedi  3,100t _ 8 ,100« _ -  - 

Total  available  for  obligation  « . .  . r  2,U4s,1005  2,528,600:  +80,500 

Comparative  transfer  from  "Salaries  :  ;  I 

a.nd  Expenses,  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  :  : 

and  Agricultural  Engineering,  Agri-;  :  : 

cultural  Research  Administration"  ,  I  i  : 

field  crops  . . . . . . .  .  ;  +133,100-! _ -  -133;100 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of  f  3  : 

reimbursements)  i  2:581,200:  2,528,600; -52 ,600 


Obligations 


Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services 
02  Travel  ..  ..o  ^  ^  . 

03  Transportation  of  things  c.....o 
04  Communication  services  c  c 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ^ , 
07  Other  contractual  services  » 
08  Supplies  and  materials 
09  Equipment  ^  o 

Grand  total  obligations 
Reimbursements  for  services  per¬ 
formed  ..  o  o  3  ^  .  c  o  ,  c  ^  o 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . ............ . 


by  Objects  : 


5 $1,870, 300 3 

$1,902,500; 

+$32,200 

2  45? 100? 

46,300; 

+  1,200 

:  11,000: 

8,500: 

-2,500 

;  5,800? 

5,900: 

+  100 

5  15,500. 

l6:900: 

+1,400 

:  473,200: 

378,300; 

-94,900 

s  97,7001 

92,100? 

-5 , 600 

1  62,600? 

78,100s 

+15:500 

3  2,581,200: 

»  c 

2,528,600? 

A 

-52,600 

9  9 

?  -3,100; 

-3,100; 

5  •<» 

;  2,578,100? 

2,525,500? 

■§ 
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STATUS  OI'  PHOGRAM  •  ' 

Current  Activities;  This  appropri'’;tion  provides  for  research  on  'the 
production  and  improvement  of  fruit,  vegetable,  nut,  ornamental','  and 

specialty  crops;  an  market  diseases  of  fruits  and  veg'etahles  and  :  ' 
methods  for  their  handling,  processing,  transportation,  and  storage; 
on  plant  introduction,  testing,  and  maintenance  of  basic  stocks;  and 
on  the  control  of  nematodes  causing  crop  damage.  The  crops  include 
the  gre=5t  health  protectors  in  our  diet  as  well  as  highly  important 
staple  food  sources.  For  the  19^7  crop  or  mf^rketing  year,  they  had 
a  total  farm  ■'ra.lue  in  excess  of  $3 

The  objective  of  the  research  program  for  these  crops  is  to  increase 
efficiency  «nd  reduce  costs  of  production,  insure  ample  and  constant 
supplies  for  an  increasing  population,  and  encourage  and  support  a 
high  standard  of  living.  Attainment  of  these  objectives  is  sought  by 

(a) '  Breeding  and  selecting  improved  varieties',  high  in  yield  and 

quality,  resistant  to  disease  and  other  hazards,  superior  in 
raa.rketing  and  nutritional  qualities,  and  adapted  to  different 
regions  and  soil  types, 

(b)  Developing  more  efficient  production  practices,  including 
fertilization,  cultivation,  pruning,  spraying,  and  harvesting, 
to  give  optimum  returns  at  minimum  cost, 

(c)  Developing  effective  and  economical  methods  for.  controlling 
diseases,  nematodes  and  other  production  hazards  through  the 
use  of  fungicides,  nematocides ,  herbicides,  and  other  materials, 

(d)  Devising  the  most  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  packing, 
shipping,  and  storing  fresh  produce  to  provide  for  its  delivery 
in  prime  condition  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

(e)  Intorducing  new  plants  and  strains  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
by  exploration,  exchange,  or  purchase,  and  testing  and  propa¬ 
gating  selections  for  use  in  breeding  superior  varieties  which 

■  ;  -  are  valuable  as  new  crops. 

The'  research  program  is  conducted  in  cooperation  with  State  agricul¬ 

tural  experiment  stations,  other  Federal  agencies,  growers,  shippers, 
and  others.  The  vrork  consists  primarily  of  field,  laboratory,  green¬ 
house,  and  storage  experiments.  Because  of  the  diverse  crops  and  wide 
range  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  the  work  is  conducted  at  ap¬ 
proximately  go  locations  in  32  states  and  one  foreign  country.  Results 
of  the  work  are  made  available  to  grov^ers,  shippers,  and  others 
through  the  Federal  -  S.tate  extension  services,  the  agricultural 
press,  publications,  and  correspondence  in  reply  to  direct  inquiries. 
Cooperative  arrangements  are  made  for  the  ra.pid  testing,  increase, 
and  distribution  of  seeds  or  propagating  stocks  of  new  improved 
varieties , 

The  program  has  benefited  growers,  marketers,  and  consumers.  It  has 
contributed  importantly  to  increased  yields  per  a.cre  harvested.  For 
example,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  yield  index  for  10 
fruit  crops,  using  1923-3?-  ayerage  yield  as  100,  was  163.8  for  19^6 
and  average  lUU.g  for  the  five  years  1942-^6  inclusive.  Similarly, 


the  yield  of  potatoes  has  increased  from  a  I923-32  average  of  112  bushels 
per  acre  to  1S4  bushels  for  19^6,,  or  Shfo  and, *149  bushels  for. -the  five 
years  1942-46  inclusive,  or  ,33^.»  *  Many.  of.  our  important  crops  are  the 
direct  results  of  pl*^ht  introductions  from  foreign  countries.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  these  introductions  are  the  continuing  spurce  of. new  strains  for 
breeding  improved  varieties.  The  development;  of  better' methods- of 
handling ,  transportation,  and  storage  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have 
contributed  importantly  to, reducing  costs  and  improving  the  Quality  and 
variety  of  the  consumers  food  supply, 

i 

Important  problems  receiving  emphasis  at  the  present  time  include 

1.  The  tes ting  for  effectiveness  .and  practical  use  of  new  fungicides, 
growth-regulating  substances,  fruit- thinning  sprays,  and  other 
chemicals  becoming  increasingly  .available  to  fruit  growers, 

2.  The  study  of  the  toxicological  effects  of  DDT  accumulations  in  the 
soil  upon  crops. 

3.  The  studv  of  tristeza,  a  serious  disease  threatening  'the  citrus 
industry,  and  the  development  of.  effective  control  methods  and 
disease  resistant  rootstocks  and  varieties, 

4.  The  study  of  the  relation  of  various  fertilizer  practices  and  of 
mineral  deficiencies  in  soils  to  the  production  of  pecan,  walnut, 
and  other  nut  crops, 

5.  The  breeding  and  testing-  of  improved,  disease-resista.nt  vegetable 
varieties. 

6.  The  development  of  methods  -for  .controlling-  diseases  affecting 
■vegetable  seed  crops J 

7.  The  breeding  of  improved,  diseas e.-resistant.  ornamentals ,  especially 
lilies,  carnations,  snap-dragons,  -azaleas-,  chrysanthemums',  and 
gladi  olus  c 

S,  The  improvement  of  protective  services  in  shipping-  fruits  and 

vegeta.bles  through  study  and.  testing  of  equipment,  'Car  design,  and 
temperature  control  methods, 

9,  The  development  of  new  techniques  for  mass  inoculation  and  testing 
of  new  seedling  hop  varieties  for  mildew-resistance. 

10,  The  testing  of  new  chemicals  and  methods  being  developed  for  the 
control  of  nematodes , 

Examples  of  Recent  Progress?  The  following  examples  of  progress  are 
illustrative  of  the  manv  accomplishments  in  -this  field  during  the  past 
year: 

1,  Two  new  strawberry  selections  ..have  been  developed  v/hich  are  highly 

resistant  to  the  red  stele  root  disease.  The  breeding  of  resistant 
yarieties  ha.s  been  the  only  hope  for  growers  who  have  land  infected 
with  the  disease.  .  ' 

2.  Two  of  the  never  orchard  sprays,  Eermate,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
Zerlate .  have  been  found  very  effective  in  controlling  pear  scab  in 
the  Hood  River  Valley  of  Oregon.  Their  use  is  estimated  to  haye 
increased  pear  production  in  this  area  alone  by  approximately 
400,000  boxes  annually. 
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3.  Pecan  orchards  will  produce  more  consistently  uniform  crops  of  well 
filled  nuts  where  the  orchards  have  received  rather  heavy  applica¬ 
tions  of  phosphorous  and  especially  potassium  as  well  as  moderate 
applications  of  nitrogen.  Heavy  nitrogen  fertilizer  applications 
appear  to  be  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  biennial  bearing 
of  pecan  trees  and  the  poor  filling  of  the  nuts  produced. 

Paired,  the  first  downy-mildew  resistant  onion,  was  released  to 
seedsmen  in  19^7. It  was  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  is  an  intermediate  variety, 
highly  non-bolting,  with  a  deep  red  bulb  color  and  mild  flavor, 

5.  A  new,  two-season  potato  variety,  Marygold,  has  been  developed  for 
growing  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  It  usually  outyields  Irish 
Cobbler  in  the  spring  crop.  In  addition  seed  tubers  harvested  from 
the  spring  crop  can  be  treated  to  break  the  rest  period  and  planted 
for  a  fall  crop..  It  then  usually  outyields  Dakota  Red,  the  stand¬ 
ard  fall  variety.  The  seed  stock  of  Dakota  Red  must  be  held  in  cold 
storage  from  fall  until  the  following  July. 

6.  Twelve  new  tetraploid  snapdragons  have  been  developed  through  con¬ 
tinued  investigations  on  inducing  pol'^^loidy  bv  the  use  of  colchicine. 
All  heve  larger  flowers  of  better  substance  and  the  color  range  in¬ 
cludes  white,  pink,  red,  mellow,  and  bronze. 

7.  Better  methods  of  protection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  transit 
have  been  developed.  Largely  as  the  result  of  tests  conducted  on 
over  ?50  carloads  of  fruits  and  ve'^et^bles  moving  under  various  kinds 
of  refrigeration,  ventilation,  or  heater  service,  °11  new  refrigera¬ 
tor  cars  novr  being  built  will  be  equipped  with  fans,  which  will 
circulate  the  air  and  maintain  a  more  uniform  c^r  temperature. 

8.  The  breeding  of  hybrid  peppermint  ^nd  spearmint  varieties  which  will 
be  resistant  to  the  destructive  Verticillium  wilt  disease  is  now 
showing  progress.  The  problem  of  self-sterility  in  peppermint  has 
been  overcome  bv  colchicine  tre^’tments  which  produces  fertile  plants 
with  a  new  chromosome  composition. 

9.  Approximately  U,200  plant  introductions  were  m°de  in  fiscal  vear  19^7 

as  compared  Vfith  1,500  in  19^.  The  most  important  groups  were  sugar 

plants  (mostly  sorghums),  1,578;  cereals,  1,270;  forage  plants, 37^; 
peanuts,  66;  a^nd  many  drug  and  oil  plants.  During  19^7  9  approxi¬ 
mately  69 >000  plants  were  despatched  within  the  country,  and  20,500 
to  foreign  a.ddresses. 

10.  Control  of  nematodes  bv  soil  fumigation  treatments  of  the  planting 
sites  for  young  peach  trees  increased  the  first  crop  ye^r  yields 
more  than  eight  times  those  of  trees  planted  as  untreated  controls. 


I 
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(c)  Forest  Diseases 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  .  $379,280 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . 380,480 

Increase,  1949  .  -t-1, 200 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  I949 
For  replacement  of  worn-out  field  and  other  equipment  (non¬ 


recurring)  . . .  +8,000 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1948  for 

replacement  of  worn-out  ecj^uipment  . .  -6,800 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro.iect 

1947 

1948 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Diseases  of  forest  and 
shade  trees  and  forest 
products: 

(a)-  Diseases  that  affect 
timber  stands,  reduce 
lumber  production,  and 
influence  logging 
operations  . 

$132,710 

$142,550 

$142,550 

(b)  Diseases  of  young 
natural  stands  and 
plantations  . 

74,570 

37,000 

37,000 

(c)Forest  nursery  diseaas 

3,470 

3,720 

3,720 

(d)Decays  and  disease  dc 
fects  of  lumber  and 
other  forest  products 

86,724 

79,160 

79,160 

(e)  Diseases  of  street 
and  shade  trees  , . . . . 

90,630 

95,130 

95,130 

(f)  Diseases  of  trees  in 
National  Parks,  park- 
v/ays,  recreational 
areas  of  the  National 
Forests,  and  other 
public  undertakings.. 

13,640 

.  14,920 

14,920 

2.  Replacement  of  worn-out 

equipment  . 

-  - 

6,800 

^  .  8,000 

+$1,200  (1) 

Unobligated  balance  . 

5,821 

_  _ 

—  — 

—  — 

Total  available  . 

407,565 

379,280 

380,480 

+1,200 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office  of 
Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture"  . 

+35 

Transferred  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural 
c  ommo  di t  i  e  s ,  D  e  p  ar  tmen t 
of  Agriculture"  (forpay 
act  costs)  . 

-36,100 

Total  appropriation 
or  estimLate 

371,500 

379,280 

380,480 

K  CRiiASE 


.•Th.0  incFease -of -for  1949 'consists  of : .  ' 

( 1 )  A  non-recuri-ing  net  increase- cf  jl, 200  under  Project  2  for  replace- 

fiient  of  V'/orn-out  field  and  other  equipment^ 

'■  Note:  ■  'An -overall  •  statement  in  justification  of  the  increases  for 
ecjUipment  replacement  is  included  in  the  ocplanatory  notes 
•  •  .for -the  ■ 'ipield  Crops"  £ppropriation.  Thus  the  notes  are 
limited  hereto  details  gpplicable  to  this  appropriation  ^ 

This  inci-ease  is  the  ne  t  dff er-once  betu-ecn  tie  foilovdng  tvio  non- 
recarring  'itemsy  both  relating  to  the  r eplacement' "of  "’..-orn'-out' field 
and  other  equipment: 


rncrea.se  reciuested  for  1949  •  ......  -($6'_,000 

Elimination  of  1948  increase  .  -6 . 800 

.Net  increase  . . .  1,200 


Equipment  replacements  in  1949  of  08^800  viould  represent  about  26.9^ 
of  the  total  cost  of  equipment  inventory  under  this  subappropriation, 
exclusive  of  laboratory  and  office  equipment.  The  "vrork  on  forest 
disease .investigations  requires  frequent  trips  from  the  various  field 
headciuarters '  to  the  Nationa,!  P'orusts,  National  Parks  and  other 
forested  areas.  Light  trucks  which  cm  cany  miscel.laneous  field 
equipment  and  supplies  £.re  an  important  item.  The  six  light  trucks 
to  be  replaced  V, dll  average  approidmately  11.7  years  of  age  as,  of 
1949  and  vdll  have  been  ciriven  an  estimated  average  of  over  68,000 
miles.  High  repair  costs  and  poor  operating  condition  of  this  and 
other  items  of  equipment  listed  for rcpiacement  are  handicaps  to  the 
research  work.  The  replacements  in  1949  would  be  distributed  approxi¬ 
mately  as  follows:  .  ^ 

(a)  By  items  of  eq\;ipmont. 

Description  Quantitj)'  Cost 


Trucas  (sedan  delivery)  . .  6  46,000 

Garden  tractor  .  2  '  800 

water  pui'np  . . , . .  .1  300 

Increment  borers  (lO),  joint-^r  (.1) 

and  miscellaneous  ecjuipmcnt  .  ■  900 

"  ' .  q3,000 
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(b)  By  states. 


California  . 

. . . .  ^300 

Georgia  . 

.  1,600 

Maryland  . 

, 2,250 

Nevi  Mexico . 

....  1,000 

North  Carolina  , . 

450 

Oregon  . 

. ...  1,000 

IVisconsin  . 

. ...  1,000 

Ohio  . 

. . . .  400 

$8,000 

ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIMATES 


Appropriation:  Forest  Diseases 

Funds  available  for  obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1949 

Increase  (•4- 
or 

decrease  (- 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

$379,280 

$380,480 

+$1, 200 

Reimbursements  for  services  per- 

formed . . . 

12,500 

12, 500 

-  - 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 

of  reimbursements)  . . 

391,780 

392,980 

+1,200 

Obligations 

by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . 

$316,300 

$318,000 

+$1,700 

02  Travel  . . 

15,500 

15,500 

-  - 

03  Transportation  of  things  . 

1,700 

1,700 

— 

04  Communication  services  . 

900 

900 

-  - 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  . . . 

3,100 

3,100 

-  - 

07  Other  contractual  services  . . . 

22,600 

21,800 

-800 

08  Supplies  and  materials  . 

16,180 

15,680 

-500 

09  Equipment  . . . 

15,500 

16 , 300 

+  800 

Grant  total  obligations  .... 

391,780 

392,980 

+  1,200 

Reimbursements  for  services  per- 

formed  . 

-12,500 

-12,500 

Total  available  ( exclusive  of 

reimbursements)  . 

379,280 

380.480 

-'350  -- 


STATUS  OF  PROGRA.M 


■t,  ■  ■  /.  . 

Current  Activities;  Governmental  responsibility  for  conducting  investi¬ 
gations  of  diseases  of  trees  and  forest  .  products  is  centralized  under 
this  appropriations  Accordingly,  the  Forest  Service  and  National  park 
Service  depend  on  the  Bureau  for  the  development  of  methods  for  avoid¬ 
ing  or.  controlling  diseases  on  the  millions  of  acres  of  national  forests 
and  national  parks;  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  depends  on  it  for 
methods  of  controlling  diseases  in  nurseries  and  erosion'  controL  plant¬ 
ings;  and  State  agencies,  municipalities,  and  private  owiiers  depend  on 
it  for  assistance  in  the  control  of  diseases  of  shade  trees,  forests, 
and  forest  productsc  Losses  from  disease  constitute  one  of  the  largest 
drains  on  forest  resources  and  approach  or  exceed  the  losses  from  fireo 


The  objective  of  the  research  program  is  to  increase  the  value  of 
forest  and  shade  trees  and  forest  products  by  (l)  identifying  forest 
diseases  and  determining  their  life  cycles,  including  alternate  host 
plants,  if  any,  (2)  developing  effective  and  economical  disease  control 
methods  eind  management  practices  for  use  with  forest,  shade,  ornamental 
and  nursery  trees  which  will  prevent  or  reduce  losses  from  disease, 

(3)  developing  treatments  which  will  prevent  decay  in  lumber  and  wood 
products,  (!(.)  improving  methods  of  inspection  and  grading  to  avoid 
deteriorated  wood  without  needless  rejection  of  valuable  material,  and 
(5)  breeding,  selecting,  and  testing  tree  varieties  resistant  to 
specific  diseases.  • 


The  research  program  is  conducted  through  identification  of  diseases 
in  the  field  and  the  evaluation  of  the  extent  and  severity  of  disease 
damage,  controlled  field  tests,  and  laboratory  investigations.  The 
work  is  conducted  in  cooperation  mth  the  Forest  Servi’ce,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Cuarantine,  National 
Park  Service,  State  experiment  stations,  municipalities,  nurserymen, 
and  others  from  II4.  field  locations.  Results  of  the  work  are  made  avail¬ 
able  through  direct  contact,  publications,  the  press,  and  correspondence 
in  reply  to  inquiries. 


Benefits  of  the  program  include  the  development  of  methods  which  en¬ 
able  lumbermen  to  avoid  losses  from  sapstains,  prevent  the  damping- 
off  disease  in  forest  nurseries,  provide  the  basis  for  conducting 
white  pine  blister  rust  control  programs,  and  prevent  losses  from  many 
other  forest  diseases.  The  annual  savings  can  be  measured  in  millions 
of  dollars. 

Important  problems  receiving  emphasis  at  the  present  time  include 

1.  Investigations  to  control  little-leaf  disease  of  pine  in  the  South. 

2.  Breeding,  selecting,  testing,  and  propagating  blight  resistant 
chestnuts. 

3.  Development  of  control  methods  for  fusiform  rust  of  southern  pine. 

I|..  Development  of  control  methods  for  a  deadly  root  disease  affect¬ 
ing  hard  southern  pines  in  forest  nurseries . 

5.  Development  and  testing  of  improved  wood  preservatives. 

6.  Selecting,  breeding,  and  testing  elms  resistant  to  Dutch  elm  di¬ 
sease,  and  phloem  necrosis,  and  mimosas  resistant  to  mimosa  wilt. 

7.  Investigations  on  control  of  diseases  of  trees  in  National  Parks 
and  recreational  areas  of  National  forests. 
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Examples  of  Recent  Progress;  The  following  examples  illustrate  accom¬ 
plishments  in  this  field  during  the  past  year: 

1.  Copious- gum  flow  from  turpentine  pines  can  be  obtained  by  apply¬ 
ing  the  pine  pitch-canker-  -fungus,  Fusari urn  lateritium,  to  the  cuts. 
Application  of  the  fungus'  has  result.ed  in  a  sustained  high  rate 

of  gum  flow  for  several  weeks  wi thout . rewounding.  Recent  tests  on 
standard  turpentining  faces  have  indicated  that  over  restricted 
periods  a  single  inoculated  streak  may  produce  as  much  gum  as 
weekly  chipped  untreated  faces,  or  biweekly  chipped  faces  to  which 
sulfuric-  acid  has  been  applied. 

2.  New.  strains  of 'chestnut  trees,  produced  by  hybridizing  blight 
re  si  stant  Chinese_  chestnut  s  with  American  chestnuts,  have  given 
encouraging  results  when  tested  for.  .blight  resistance  by  inocu¬ 
lation  methods.  Some  of  the  hybrid  trees  are  now  15  years  oldo 
Approximately  200  such,  hybrid  trees  have  been  distributed  during 
-the  past  2  to  U  years  to  test-sites -i-n--Maryland  and  Pennsylvania© 
The  development  of  resistant .varieties  is  needed  to  assure  an 

■  ■  adequate. domestic  source  of  tannin*  At  present  over  three- 
fourths  of  our  production  of  vegetable  tannin  comes,  from  the 
steadily  diminishing  stock  of  native  chestnut  already  killed  by 
blight. 

3.  A  serious  walnut  and  butternut  disease  causing  systemic,  brooming 
recently  has  been  determined  to  be  a  virus  disease.  Both  black 
and  Japanese  walnut  are  susceptible  but  the  latter  is  . much  more 
seriously  affected.  The  diseased  trees  are  retarded  in  growth 

.  and  some  die©  To  insure  planting  stock  free  of  the  disease,  only 
healthy  trees  should  be  used' as  sources  of  .budding  or  grafting 
material ,  , 

iq.  -Seven  .sugar  pine  trees  resis.tant  to  virhite  pine  blister  rust  have 
been  discovered  'in  a  planting  in  northwest  Oregon©  These  trees 

are  all  that  remain  of  21+2  planted  11+  years  ago  in  a  test  plot 
located  where  infection  of  sugar  pine  and  other  susceptible  white 
pines  was  exceedingly  heavy©  These  seven  trees  can  be  used  as 
breeding  and  propagating  material  for  the  production  of  strains 
and  clones  of  resistant  stocks,  the  use  of  which  should  eventually 
reduce  the  heavy  losses  fromblister  rust.  Rust-resistant  white 
pines  have  also  been  discovered  in  the  East  and  these  are  being 
tested  as  sources  of ■ disease-resi stant  planting  stock© 

5.  Mimosa  wilt,  a  new  disease,  has  -spread  rapidly  during  the  past  10 
years  and  is  now  known  to  occur  from  V/ashington,  D.  Cc,  to  south 
,  Georgia,  Thousands,  of  valuable  street  and  ornamental  mimosas  have 
be-en  killed,  .With  funds  made  available  in  fiscal  year  19U7 1  work 

"  . .  has  been  initi.ated' on  the  development  of  practical  control  through 

selection,  testing,  and  propagation  of  strains  of  mimosa  resistant 
-  to  the  d-iseas.e;  Seed  has  been  collected  from  20  'resistant  parent 
trees  and  9OO  seedlings  ahe  undergoing  tests  to  determine  whether 
the  resistance  factor  .is  carried  through  the  seed.  A  number  of 
cuttings  have  been  rooted  from  the  resistant  trees  and  are  show¬ 
ing  resistance  in  the  current  tests.  Methods  of  spread  are  being 
studied  to  determine,  possible  contro.l  measures  for  existing  trees© 
Since  it  is  known  that -the  disease  enters  through  the  roots,  soil 
disinfection  experiments  have  also  been  initiated. 
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(d)  Soils,  Fertilizers,  and  Irrigation 


Appropriation  Act ,  194S  . .  $1,466,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . . .  l,6o4., 000 

Increase,  1949  . . . . .  +138,000 


SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  ANE  DECREASES,  1949 

For  soil  management  investigations  on  newly  irrigated  lands 

in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  and  Columbia  Basin  projects  .  +80,000 


To  develop  and  evaluate  slow  acting,  high  analysis, 

synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers  . .  +45,000 

For  replacement  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  equipment 

(non-recurring)  . . . . . . .  +36,500 

Elimination  of  non— recurring  item  provided  in  1948 

Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  for  replacement  of  worn- 

out  automotive,  farm  and  other  equipment  . . .  -23,500 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Pro j  ect 

1947 

19^18 

(estima,ted) 

T949 

(estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1.  Soil  improvement, 

management,  and  irriga¬ 
tion  investigations  ... 

$700,294 

$743,420 

$823,420 

+$80,000(1) 

(a)  Management  of 

soils  of  the  humid 
region  . 

(19,340) 

(19,570) 

(19,570) 

(b)  Management  of 
soils  of  the  dry¬ 
land  region  . 

(227,145) 

(264,910) 

(264,910) 

(c)  Management  of 
soils  under 
irrigation  . 

(301,729) 

(316,000) 

(396,000) 

(d)  Basic  soil  plant 
relationships , 
including  tilth, 
moisture,  fertil¬ 
ity,  and  soil 
organisms  . 

(152,080) 

(i42,94o) 

(i42,94o) 

2.  Fertilizers  and  their 
improvement  . . . . 

219,060 

172, i4o 

217, l4o 

+45,000(2) 

3.  Soil  classification 
for  crop  production  . . . 

515,921 

526,940 

526,940 

_  •• 

4.  Replacement  of  worn- 
out  equipment  . . 

23,500 

36,500 

+13,000(3) 
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5 4  Repair  md  recondi- 

tiohing;  of  physical 
'facilities  at  field 
stations  o.g,a,«oc® 
Unobligated  balance,  « . 

Total  available  ,,o 
Transferred  to  "Sala¬ 
ries  and  expenses. 
Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  Department  of 
Agriculture" 
Transferred  from  "Ex-  ' 

'49V2’0b  ' 
12, 229 

■_  _■ 

1, 49 6c 704  }  1,466.000 

1.604.000 

-(-138,000 

■ 

' 

■■ 

portation  and  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commod¬ 
ities,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (for 

Pay  Act  Costs)  ,eo. 

•  ■  -Total  appropria¬ 
tion  or  estimate 

-141.880'" 

' 

1x115,000 

>  '  Ic  466c  000  ■ 

1.  604,000 

INCREASES 


The  net  increase, of  Sl38jOOO  for  1949  consists -of; 

(1)  An  incre=<5e  of  9^0^600  under  ’Project  1  for -soil  m^n-^gentent  investigO'^ 

tions  on  newly  irrigated  lands  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  qnd  Gol\jmbia 

Bnsih  "projects 6  -  -  .  ’  •  ‘  ‘  . 

Need  for  Incre^-^se;  ,  There  is  need  to  increase  the  r'ete  of  obtaining  experi¬ 
ment  ol  soil  m^negement, '  irrigation.  '  s>nd  crop  production  dote  - sppliceble 
to  the  vost'  new  irrig-^ted  nre^s  v.i-hich  ^re  being  opened  for  settlement « 

More  than  1,000,000  acres  are  to  be  irrigated  in  the  Columbia  Basin  project 
from  the  Grand  Coulee  Ihmo  Approximately  1, 000, 000-  acres  eventually  will 
be  developed  also  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  B^^ sin,  'Water  released' from 
Boulder  Dam' will  provide  a  substitute  supply  for  more  than '500, 000  acres 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  for  80,000  acres  in' the- Coachella  Valley 
(Calif,)  projects,  and  for  the  potential  irrigation  of  around' 500, 000 
acres  of  ne-w  land  in  California  and'  Arizona  outside  of  the  Imperial  and 
Coachella  VelleySc  Soil  and  climatic  conditions  vary  greatly  -with  these 
areas  and  there  are  m^my  nevr  problems  which  require  investigation' and'  • 
solution  in' order  that  the' farming  operations  may  be  successful® 

The  Government  h^s  a  huge'  capital  investment  in  the  development ' of  these 

pro jectSp  For  ex^imple,  ‘  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  project  is  estimated  to  cost 
$624|5^®j®®^  of'which  $377s000,000  is  allocated  to- the- cost  of  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  irrigation  system.  The  ^'’bility  of  settlers  to  repay 
the  costs  of  construction  mil  depend  upon  the  establishment  of  a  produc¬ 
tive  J^nd  profitable  agricultural  industry.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  the  direct  responsibility  of  aiding  farmers  to  solve  the  agricultural 
problems  peculiar  to  these  regions  and  to  protect  new  settlers  against 
failures.  The  earlier  these  problemp  can  be  solved,  the  better  for  the 
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agriculturnl  development  and  the  less  the  distress  from  farm  failures^ 

The  Bureau  of  Roclamationj  which  is  directly  concerned  with  the  success 
of  the  projects,  has  provided  ''pre development  farm  units"  and  other 
facilities  in  the  new  areas  for  farm  demonstrational  purposes  and  these 
are  available  for  the  needed  soil  man'^gement  investigations* 

Research  already  initiated  in  these  areas  indicates  the  benefits  which 

can  be  expected*  In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  where  yields  of  com  have 
averaged  about  50  bushels  per  acre,  adequately  designed  fertility  studies 
mth  increased  supolies  of  nitrogen  and  water  in  proper  balance  produced 
yields  of  I30  bushels  per  acre,  whereas  addition  of  nitrogen  fertilizers 
alone  increased  yields  only  slightly  and  use  of  additional  irrigation 
water  resulted  in  little  or  no  increase  in  yields.  In  similar  experiments, 
potato  yields  were  increased  from  355  to  615  bushels  per  acre*  In, the 
Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  where  alfalfa  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crons,  research  on  fertilizers  and  irrigation  has  shown  that  it  is 
possible  to  increase  yields  to  10  tons  per  acre,  or  twice  the  average 
yield  of  the  area.  There  is  promise  of  the  area  developing  into  an 
excellent  section  for  the  production  of  winter  vegetable Sc 

Crop  production  investigations,  initiated  in  these  areas  in  fiscal  year 

1946,  need  to  be  expanded*  New  areas  are  being  opened  in  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  and  crop  production  investigations  should  be  initiated 
to  determine  as  early  as  possible  the  proper  combination  of  soil  and 
crop  management  practices.  Similarly,  the  complexity  and  seriousness  of 
the  crop  production  problemiS  on  the  light  sandy  soils  in  the  Lovrer 
Colorado  River  Basin  require  that  the  investigations  be  intensified  in 
that  area,  and  that  they  be  expanded  to  include  the  Coachella  Valley  in 
Californiao  Operating  expenses  have  increased  considerably  since  the 
original  appronriation  of  .^^33^660  was  granted  for  fiscal  year  1946* 
"■^resent  funds,  therefore,  are  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  expanded  program 
which  is  needed. 

Plan  of  ''■'brkt  The  increase  will  be  divided  equally  betYreen  the  Lower 
Colorado  and  the  Columbia  Basin  projects.  The  work  will  be  carried  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which  is  pro'^mding  l^nd, 
considerable  equiprent,  and  labor,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations  of  Arizona,  California,  and 
'''’Washington,  In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  investig^^tions  i\dll  be 
expanded  to  include  the  Coachella  Valley^,  In  the  Columbia  Basin  project, 
crop  production  investigations  will  be  expanded  to  include  two  additionaJ. 
"pre development  farm  units"  being  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  and  located  from  50  to  I50  miles  from  the  present  headquarters  at 
Prosser,  ’’Jlfashington .  It  is  expected  that  water  lArLll  be  ^^vailable  for 
these  units  in  1948,  Soil  management,  irrigation,  and  production 
practices  with  various  crops  will  be  studied  in  the  different  areas®  For 
example,  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin,  investigations  will  be 
expanded  to  more  adequately  cover  a  great  diversity  of  crops  T/hich  may 
be  successfully  grown  in  the  area  for  the  winter  market  such  as  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  asparagus,  sugar  beets,  melons,  cantaloupes,  and  tomatoeso 
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(2)  An  increase  of  C'^5<>000  under  Pro.ject  2  to  develop  ^nd  ev^lu^te  slow 
dieting,  high  nn?^lysis,  synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers o 

Ob.iective;  To  devise  methods  of  nren^^ring  slow  acting,  high  analysis, 
synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers  of  controlled  solubility  and  rate  of 
availability,  and  to  determine  their  properties  and  adaptability  and 
effectiveness  under  diverse  crop,  soil,  and  climatic  conditionso 

Problem  and  Its  Significance;  Farmers  of  the  United  States  in  1947  lost 
approximately  000^000  because  nitrogen  from  commercial  fertilizers 
is  leached  from  the  soile  It  is  estimated  that  farmers  used  around 
750,000  tons  of  chemical  nitrogen  costing  a.pproxim.ately  :vl75j000,000  and 
it 'is  estimated  that' approximately  25^  of  this,  nitrogen  was  lost-  by 
leachingo  '  '  '■  ,  ,  v  .  .  . 

At  present  all  chemical,  nitrogen  fertilizers  are  easily  soluble  in  watero 

Their  nitrogen  content  is  immiediately  a-^-ailable  to  plants  and' is  readily 
leached  from  soils  oi‘  is  quickly  converted  to  a  form  that  isj  readily 
leachedo  As  a  result,  nitrogen  frequently  is  not  supplied  to  crops  in 
accordance  with  their  growth  requirements,  and  may  cause  too  rapid  early 
growth  or  may  be  lost  by  le  aching  so  that  unless  additional.. fertilizer 
is  applied  there  may 'be  a’ deficiency  of  nitrogen  later  in  the- season,, 
There  has  been  a  long  recognized  need  for  synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers 
that  will  resist  leaching  and  Tvill  supply  available  nitrogen  at  rates 
comparable  to  crop  requirements ^  ' 

A  new  class  of  nitrogen  compounds  recently  synthesized  in  the-  Bureau 

offbrs  much  promise  for  the  solution  of  problems  of  leaching  and  rate 
of  nitrogen  a y^jl ability ^  The  nsvr  compounds,  called  Urea— form, -  are 
prepared  by  the  reaction  of  urea  with,  formaldehyde r  The  products 
obtained  vary  from  readily  soluble  to  practically  insoluble-  compounds, 
depending  upon  the  selected  ratio  between  the  two  constituent  materials. 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  the  products  obtained  are  the  equivalent  of  300 
pounds  of  arrmonium  sulphate  and  200  pounds  of  coconut  meal,,.  In  addition 
they  have  a  much  better  physical  condition  which  m.eets  faer^mpridemand 
for  improved  physical  properties  of  complete  fertilizers-*  Physical 
con-dition  is  one  ' of  the  major  problems  in  -the  manufacture  of,  high 
analysis  fertilizers'o  ’ 

Prompt  expansion  of  investigations  to  improve  and  test  ure-a-form  and 

develop  manufacturing  processes  vjill  save  farmers  money,  T he,  co s t . o f 
the  necessary  research  investigations  is  small  in  comprcri son -.with,  the 
millions  of  dollars  annually  which  farmers  may  save  if  they; can  use- 
products  such  as  urea-form  instead  of  synthetic  nitrogen-  fertilizers 
which  leach  readily  from  the  soils  Their  improved  physical  condition 
will  greatly  facilitate  their  use  in  mechanized  farming  'equipment^ 

Plan  of  Work;  Investigations  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  will  be -intensified 
on'  the  development  of  improved  slow  acting,  high  analysis  synthetic 
nitrogen  fertilizers  and  testing  their  solubilities,  rates  of  availa¬ 
bility  to  plants,  and  other  properties o 

Major  attention  will  be  given  to  studies  on  alternate  processes  for 
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producing  these  materials.  This  will  include  the  design,  installa¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  semi-vrorks  equipment  for  continuous  production 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  permit  reasonably  accurate  cost  estimates. 

The  semi-works  operation  will  also  provide  adequate  quantities  for 
both  greenhouse  and  field  experiments,  and  for  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  use  of  urea-form  in  mixed  fertilizers.  Quantities  of  the 
most  promising  ratios  of  the  product  developed  will  be  supplied  to 
state,  federal,  and  private  cooperators  for  field  trials  with  var¬ 
ious  crops.  Likewise  the  material  vdll  be  supplied  to  fertilizer 
manufacturers  for  cooperative  large  scale  experiments  on  its  use  in 
mixed  fertilizers. 

(■^)  A  non-recurring  net  increase  of  $1'^,000  under  Lroject  U  for  replace¬ 

ment  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  equipment. 

Note:  An  overall  statement  in  justification  of  the  increases 
for  equipment  replacement  is  included  in  the  explana¬ 
tory  notes  for  the  ”Field  Crops”  appropriation.  Thus 
the  notes  are  limited  here  to  details  applicable  to 
this  appropriation. 

This  increase  is  the  net  difference  betvreen  the  follovring  tvro  non¬ 
recurring  items,  both  relating  to  the  replacement  of  vrorn-out  farm 
and  other  eouipment: 

Increase  requested  for  19^9  -<-$36,500 

Elimination  of  194S  increase  ....  -2'^  ,500 

Net  increase  . . .  +13,000 

Equipment  replacements  in  19^9  of  $'=;6,500  would  represent  about  12. ^fo 
of  the  total  cost  of  equipment  inventory  under  this  subap,propriation 
item,  exclusive  of  laboratorv  eouipment,  and  office  machines,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  equipment.  Trucks  and  farm  machinery  are  necessary  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  dry  land  and  irrigation  stations.  The 
current  use  of  badly  worn  equipment  not  only  involves  high  repair 
costs,  but  breakdowns  of  equipment  can  seriously  interfere  with  the 
farm  operations  and  research  work.  At  several  stations,  cooperat¬ 
ing  state  and  federal  agencies  are  vitally  affected  by  any  failure 
to  provide  satisfactory  equipment.  The  I5  trucks  to  be  replaced 
will  average  approximately  IU.5  years  of  age  as  of  19^9  will 
h^.ve  been  driven  as  estimated  average  of  5^>000  miles  (5  of"  the 
trucks  are  1%  and  2  ton' size).’  The  other  equipment  to  be  replaced 
will  average  approxim^ telv  20  years  of  age  a,nd  is  in  poor  condition. 
The  replacements  in  19^9  would  be ' distributed  approximately  as  fol¬ 
lows:  . 
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( a)  -  By  Items'  of  equipment.. 


Bescriptlon.  ,  Quantity 


TrucVs  (p  icic-up).  i  ...................  .  10 

'  Trucks  '( li  and  2  ton)  . .  '5  '■ 

Tractors  (li^ht)  ,  .  .  .  ,  p.. . .  .  . .  '2 

Tractors  (he^ivy)  .  . . ' .  •  ■■  ■  .  ^ 

Plows,  discs  and  harrows  . .  11- 

'  Mowers  (hay,  lawn,  ^nd, ditch),.  10 

Planters  and  dusters  . . . . 

Grain  drills  . . . .  '  ^  4; 

Hay  rakes  . . 6 

Ensilaye  cutters  . 2 


•Cultiyators  (2),  binders  (2),. manure 
spre^'der,  spraver ,  .seed  thresher, 
potato  digger,  and  other  miscellane¬ 
ous  farm  equipment  . . . 

(b)  By  projects . 

Soil  improvement,  management,,  and  ir¬ 
rigation  investigations 
Soil  classification  for  crop  produc¬ 
tion  . i  . . 

( c )  By  states , 


Alabama. .  . .  .  .  .  $1,000 

California  . . ^,010 

Colorado  . .  1  ,'500 

Kansas  .  . .  2 ,000 

Montana. . ISO 

Nebraska  . . . '  3>960 

Nevada  . . 2,950 

Nevr  Mexico  .  . . 1,590 

North  Carolina . 1,000 

North  Dakota  . .  1,900' 

Okl'^homa  . .  7  >^S0  ■ 

Oregon  . 3'60 

South  Dakota  . 3*320 

Texas  .  3  *  700 

Wyoming  . . .  1 , 600 

^6,500 


Cost 

$10 ,000 
■  ■  S', 500 
.  1,:950- 

6,100 
■  2,6Uo 
i,sUo 
■-  .  -  '950,. 
6S0 
6oo 
’660 


2,5SO 

36,500 


$74,200 

2,300 

36,500 
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ITEMIZATION  OE  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Soils,  Fertilizers,  and  Irrigation 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate , 
1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . . 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . . 

$1,466,000 

48,300 

$i,6o4,ooo 

4o,4oo 

+$138,000 

-7,900 

1,51^,300 

1,644,400 

+130,100 

Obligations  ^ 

DV  Objects 

$1,299,600 

34,500 

9,900 

3,600 

9,000 

126,600 

70.100 

91.100 

$97,000 

+4,500 

+i,4oo 

+600 

-1,600 
+6 ,500 
+21,700 

Standard  Classification 

01  lersonal  services  . 

02  Travel  . 

03  Transportation  of  things  . 

04  Communication  services  . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  ..... 

07  Other  contractual  services  . 

OS  Supplies  and  materials  . 

09  Eauipment  . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed 
Total  available  (exclusive  of 
reimbursements)  . 

$1,202,600 

30,000 

8,500 

^,000 

9,000 

128,200 

63,600 

69,400 

1,514,300 

-48,300 

1,6^4,400 

-4o,4oo 

+130,100 

+7,900 

1,466,000 

l,6o4,000 

+138,000 

/  ■  ■■  ^ 
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STATUS  OF  PROGEAM 


Cxrrrent  Activi  ties :  This  appropriation  Is  concernod  vrith  researc}:^ .  on 
soil  management  methods  pnd  v;ith  soil  classification  in  order  to 
improve  and  imintain  productivity  of  the  soils  of  the  United  States. 
The  v/orlc  is  conducted  in  three  related  fields,  namely: 

1.  Soil  management  and ' irrigation  research  including  field 
experiments  in  23  States  and  supporting  "basic  resea.rch. 

2.  The  improvement  of  fertilizers  and  liming  materials  that  are 
of  increasing  importance  in  modern  soil  management.  Farmers 
now  use  annually  approxima.tely  45,000,000  tons  of  these 
materials  at  a  retail  cost  of  around  $700,000,000. 

3.  Soil  cla.ssjf icati  on.  Including  the  grouping  of  soils  of 
similar  properties  for  recommending  and  applying  management 
practices  on  individual  farms.  Classification  of  soils 
greatly  reduces  the  amount  of  experimentation  required. 

More  specific  objectives  of  -the  current  program  are; 

1.  Increased  feed  crop  production  in  the  South,  especially  of 
alfalfa  and  corn,  through  better-  fertilizer  practices  .a.nd 
cropping  systems, 

2.  To  improve  the  production  of  sugar  beets  under  irrigation 
by  fertiliza^tion,  moisture  control, -and  closer  spacing. 

3.  The  development  of  soil  management  practices  for  Bvireau  of 
Reclamation  Projects  in  the  Col\imbia  and  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basins  in  advance  of  settlement. 

4.  The  determination  of  the  effect  of  3Q~^0  years  cropping 
under  different  rotations  at  field  stations  on  the  fertility 
of  soils  in  the  Great  Plains -and  other  dry-land  areas, 

5.  The  determiration  of  the  phosphorus  fertility  status  of 
soils  and  more  efficient  methods  of  phosphate  fertilization 
through  the  use  of  radioactive  isotopes  of  phosphorus. 

6.  The  development  of  a,  new  class  of  nitrogen  fertilizers 
with  controlled  rate  .  of  a,valla.bility. 

7.  The • determination  of  the  rate  at  which  potash  in  different 
soils  becomes  available  to  crops; 

8.  The  selection  of  more  efficient  strains  of  legume  bacteria  : 
for  use  in  inoculating  important  hay  and  green  manxiring  crops. 

9.  Completion  of  - field  work  in  soil  cl a^ssjfi cation  at  a  rate  of 
approximately  I5  counties  a  year  and  of  map  publication  at 
18  counties  per  year. 


10 
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,  The  development  of  “better  methods  for  interpreting  soil  naps 
e,nd  reports  in  terms  of  productivity  nnd  mp.np;gemeht  p'rp.ctices  ' 
to  promote  more  efficient  crop  production  on  a  sustained 
"basis. 

The  research  program  is  closely  integra.ted  V/’ith  those  of  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experim.ent  Stations.  This  is  accomplished  through  (l)  four 
Hegional  Soil  Research  Committees,  (2)  colla'b orators  from  the  four 
Land  Grant  College  Regions  v/ith  the  Bureau  Soil  and  Fertilizer 
La'boratory,  and  (3)  a  National  Soils  and  Fertilizer  Research  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  arrangements  involve  cooperation  v.i  th  other  Federal 
agencies  including  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  Through  these  meens,  com"bined  efforts  of  cooperators  can 
"be  focused  on  the  most  urgent  pro'clems.  The  v;ork  consists  largely 
of  field  experiments  and  field  mapping,  la"borajtory  and  greenhouse 
Investigations  and  drafting  of  soil  maps  and  reports.  To  'provide 
information  under  a  wide  range  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  the 
work  is  conducted  cooperatively  at  S2  locations  in  36  States.-  Approx- 
ima^tely  l64  professional  employees,  together  v;ith  cooperating  agents, 
su'bprofessiona,!  and  clerical  personnel  are-  engaged  in  the  program. 
Results  of  the  work  are  mde  a.vaila.'ble  to  farmers,  scientific  workers, 
and  others  through  the  Federal-State  extension,  services ,  scientific 
pu"blicati ons  ,  soil  survey- reports ,  agricultural  press,  a,nd  corre¬ 
spondence  in  reply  to  direct  inq^uiries. 

Examples  of  recent  progress: 

1.  Ra-dioa.ctive  phosphorus  hcas  "been  successfully  and  extensively 
used  in  greenhouse  a,nd  field  experiments  since  it  "became  ava-il- 
a"ble  from  Oak  Ridge  in  Octo"ber  1946.  The  first  year’s  results 
showed  its  remarkalDle  usefulness  in  research  on  fertilizer 
utilization  "by  plants  and  the  availa"bility  of  soil  phosphorus, 

2.  Wofkon  u£ea-form,  a  new  synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizer,  ha.s  given 
importa.nt  information  on  method  of  manufacture  of  a  nitrogen 
fertilizer  with  controlled  rate  of  a.vaila.'bility  to  crops. 

Material  of  good^  q.'uality  ha.s  "been  produced  in  100  pound;: "batches. 
The  initial  results  of  greenhouse  and  field  experiments'-afe" 
prom.ising. 

3.  Investigations  of  the  fertility  of  soils  and  related  fertilizer 
experiments  ha.ve  resulted  in -a  revision  of  fertilizer  recommen¬ 
dations  for  pota.toes  in  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  a  major  produc¬ 
ing  area.  The  new  recommendations  provide  for  a  moderate  reducr- 
tion  in  ’the  use  of  phosphates  and  potash  x^ri'th  consequent  saving 
to  growers  and  releasing  fertilizer  to  other  regions. 

Studios  on  some  200  samples  of  to"bacco  fertilizers  indicate 
their  content  of  ”insolu"ble  nitrogen”  is  of  low  availa."billty. 

It  seems  pro"ba"ble  tha.t  costs  of  to"bacco  fertilization  can  "be 
reduced  I5  to  20  percent  "by  these  and  related  studies.  ' 


4. 
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5.  Heavy  phosphate  fertilization  was  shown  to  he  essential  for 
alfalfa  production  on  mesa  soil  of  the  Lower  Colorado  region. 

When  adeauately  fertilized  at  planting  there  v/as  no  response 
to  additional  fertilizer  the  second  year, 

6.  More  than  123  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  ha.ve  been  produced  in 
successive  years  in  the  Cplunbia  River  Basin  by  the  proper  com¬ 
bination  of  (l)  hybrid  varieties  adapted  to  the  region,  (2) 
close  spacing,  (3)  heavy  nitrogen  fertilization,  (4)  ample 
irrigation  (5  feet  of  water),  a.nd  (5)  light  cultivation.  The 
nitrogen  can  be  supplied  from  conncrcial  fertilizer,  but 
preferably  by  a  good  green  manure  crop  and  fertilizer  or  manure. 

7.  Cooperative  experiments  at  Logan,  Utah,  showed  that  with  closely 
spaced  planting,  heavy  application  of  manure  and  commercial 
fertilizers,  and  carefully  controlled  irriga,tion  schedules, 
sugar  beet  yields  can  be  increased  to  26  tons  per  acre,  or  tv;ice 
the  current  13-ton  district  average. 

8.  Ifiieat  under  dry-land  conditions  .at  Pendleton,  Oregon,  showed  a. 
strong  response  to  nitrogen  fertilizers,  particularly  on  con¬ 
tinuously  cropped  plots.  In  1946,  v/hen  May  rainfall  was  high, 
yields  v/ith  no  nitrogen  were  13.5  bushels,  but  with  90  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  the  yields  were  50  bushels  per  acre.  On  fallowed 
lands  the  corresponding  increase  was  from  37  to  60  bushels, 

9.  Cooperative  soil  surveys  were  resumed  in  1947  in  areas  vrhere 
the  work  was  suspended  during  the  war  years  and  surveys  were 
initiated  in  other  a^reas.  In  all,  surveys  were  conducted  in 
27  states.  In  several  other  states  surveys  were  being  carried 
on  by  state  Soil  Scientists  with  Pedera.l  participation  limited 

to  inspection  and  correlation  services.  .n.ltogether  detailed  sur¬ 
veys  of  about  2,4iO,000  acres  and  reconnaissance  surveys  of  270,000 
acres  were  completed  during  the  year.  Ten  reports  were  published 
during  1947  bringing  the  total  issued  to  1,560.  In  addition, 

37  reports  and  maps  v/ere  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  a,s 
of  June  30,  1947. 


I 
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(e )  Agricultural  Engineering 


Appropriation  Act,  1948.  . . $637,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949.... . . . . . .  6^4,000 


Increase,  1949(.I’or  replacement  of  worn-out  farm  and  other 

equipment  (non-recurring)) . .  -tlT.OOO 


PROJECT  STATEOTT 


1948  ;  1949  j Increase  or 

(estimated) : (estimated) ;  decrease 


Project 


1947 


1.  Farm  power  and  machineij^;  $222 

2,  Farm  structures  and  re-: 
lated  investigations..,,:  159 

3.  Mechanical  processing  : 

of  farm  products . :  I50 

4,  Farm  electrification  » 
investigations. 

5.  Replacement  of  worn-out: 

equipment . . : 

6,  Repair  and  recondition-; 

ing  of  physical  facili-  * 
ties  at  field  stations  : 
and  laboratories. . . .  ? 

Unobligated  balance. 3 

4 

Total  available . 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  5 
and  expenses.  Office  of  ; 
Information,  Department  ; 

of  Agriculture".. . ; 

Transferred  from  "Expotta-s 
tion  and  domestic  con-  : 
sumption  of  agricultural; 
commodities.  Department  : 
of  Agriculture" (for  Pay  ’ 

Act  costs) . . ; 

Total  appropriation  or  : 

estimate . 5^4,000 


+17,000(1) 


INCREASE 

(1)  A  non-recurring  Increase  of  $17,000  under  Projedt  5 

replacement  of  worn-out  farm  and  other  equipment. 
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Sote:  An  overall  statement  in  justification  of  the  increases  for 
equipment  replacement  is  included  in  the  explanatory  notes  for  the 
"Field  Crops" .  appropriation,  .  Thus.  the.  notes  are  limited  here  to 
details  applicable  to  this  appropriation, 

Equinment  replacements  in  19^9  of  $17,000  would  represent  about  6,2^ 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  equipment  inventory  under  this  subappropria¬ 
tion,  exclusive  of  laboratory  and  office  equipment  and  office  machines 
and  furniture.  The  conduct  of  farm  machinery  and  mechanical  proces¬ 
sing  investigations  necessarily  requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
equipment ,.  such,  as;  is  found  in  machine  shops,  for  constructing  and 
altering  the  experimental  equipment.  Effective  conduct  of  the  in-  - 
ves.tigat io:ns ,  many  of  which  are  co.operative  with  other  government  - 
agencies,  requires  that  this  equipment  be  in  efficient  operating 
condition,;  The  .items  .of  equipment  to  be  replaced  in  19^9  were  for 
the  most  part  acquired  from  War  Department  surplus  over  20  years 
ago  and  are  no  longer  fit  for  the  .precision  work  which  is  required. 
Their  prompt  replacement  is  needed!.  The  proposed  replacements 
would  be  distributed  approximately  as  follows; 


(a).-  By  items  of  equipment. 


Description 


Quantity  Cost 


Lathes....... . .  2  $7,500 

Shaper... . , . '  1  4,000 

Drill  presses,  , . . . . .’ . '  2  3.000 

Fiber  f],a.x  scutching  machinery,.,,  2 , 900 

;  17.000 


(b)  By  projects. 


Farm  power  and . machinery, . . 

Mechanical  processing  of  farm  products... 


'$14,500 


2,500 

$17,000 


(c)  By  states. 


Ohio........ . . . .  ■  $13,000' 

Oregon.. . .  2,500 

South  Carolina . . .  1,500 

■$17,000 
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ITEMIZATION  OE  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation;  Agricultural  Engineering 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

1948 

Budget 
Estimates , 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

Decrease (-) 

Appronriation  or  estimate . 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed. 

Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 

reimbursements ) . . . 

$637,000 

28,500 

$654,000 

29.500 

+  $17,000 
+  1,000 

665,500 

683,500 

+  18,000 

Obi iga.t ions  by  01 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services . . . 

02  Travel . 

ejects 

$539,100 

16.100 
2,100 
3.200 

12,000 

30.100 
30,800 

32.100 

$540,000 

16.100 
2,100 
3,200 

12,000 

30,000 

31,000 

49.100 

+$900 

-  100 
+  200 
+17,000 

03  Transportation  of  things . . 

04  Communication  services . . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services....,,.. 

07  Other  contractual  services . . 

08  Supplies  and  materials . 

09  Equipment . . . . . . 

Total  obligations . . 

665,500 

683 , 500 

+18,000 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed. 

-28,500 

-  29,500 

-  - 

Total  available (exclusive  of 

reimbursements) . . . 

637 , 000 

654,000 
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STATUS,-,  or  PROGRAM 


O'bjectives  and  current  activities:  Agricultural  engineering  deals  with 
machines,  materials,  methods,  s t rue tui:e s ,  ..power  and  labor  in  farming 
and  related  activities.  The  broad  o'bjectives  of  the  research  pro¬ 
gram  are  to  develop  morfe  efficient  farming  operations,  reduce  farm 
labor  req^uirements ,  improve  the  condition  and  quality  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  promote  better  farm  living  and  working  conditions. 
Attainment  of  these  objectives  is  sought  through  research  on  (l) 
the  improvement  of  farm  machinery,  .equipment,  and  mechanical 
methods  for  planting,  cultivating,  fertilizing,  and  harvesting 
farm-  crops  and  for  combating  their  insect  pests  and  diseases,  (2) 
the  improvement  of  equipment  and  methods  for  the  handling  and 
processing  of  products  on  the  farm  or  by  local  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises,  (3)  the  development  of  more  effective  animal  shelters, 
better  farm  storage,  structures,  and  improved  design  of  farm 
houses,  and  (4)  the  development  and.  adaptation  of  electrical 
equipment  for  farm  use. 

The  agricultural  engineering  investigations  are  conducted  in 
laboratories  and  in  the  field  at  locations  convenient  to  the 
particular  problems  und.er  investigation.  The  work  is  cooperative  ' 

.  wherever  possible  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department,  the 
State  agricultural,  experiment, stations ,  and  others.  The 
research  investigations  cover  a  broad  field,  since  they  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  many  crops  and  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States,-  and  the  many  varying  factors  such  as  size  of  farm,  amount 
of  rainfall,  climate,  type  of  soil,  and  marketing  conditions. 

Important  Problems  Receiving  Emphasis  at  Present  Iti elude; 

.  1,  Improvements  in  design  of  farm  buildings,  simplifying  con¬ 
struction,  and  lowering  costs. 

,2.  Determination  of  optimum  temperature,  relative  humidity,  air 

movement,  light,  and  space  allowances  in  livestock  and  poultry 
shelters. 

3.  Developing  designs  for  storage  buildings  for  corn  and  other 
grains  and  improving  methods  of  drying  for  storage., 

4.,  Saving  time  and  effort  in  performing  chores  through  improved 

lay-out  of  the  farmstead  and  interior  arrangement  and  equipment 
of  the  individual  buildings, 

5,  Methods  of  handling,  drying,  and.  storage  of  cotton  seed. 

6.  Ginning  of  mechanically  harvested  cottons, 

7.  Development  of  field  decorticating  m.achinery  for  ramie  and 

other  fibers. 

8,  Testing  of  a  new  type  of  turbine  scutcher  in  a  commercial 

flax  plant. 

9®  Surveys  in  cooperation  with  the  Rarm  Credit  Administration  of 
engineering  equipment  now  in  use  at  cooperative  feed-mixing 
plants. 

10,  Improvement  in  harvesting  sugarcane  as  v/ell  as  trash  removal, 
and  development  01  new  procedures  and  equipment  for 
mechanical  planting  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 
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11.  Increasing  aniformity  of  distribution  and  adhesion  of  dus t s  and 

sprays  through  use  of  greater,  air..,, yolume  or  improvement  in  the 
feeding  mechanism., 

12.  Deyelopmeht’ of  improyed  hirplane' -d.us t  and  liquid  'spray, .applica¬ 

tors  for  more  uniform  'distribution--.  •  ■  ’  '  ■ 

13.  Studies  of  cotton  pro-duction  equipment  and  methods  for  applica¬ 

tion  of  iiduid  fertilizers,  planting',  weed  control,  and  " 
harvesting  including  preharvest  defoliation  bv' mechanical  means, 
id.  Development  of  riew  equipment  and  procedures  for  planting  and^har- 
vesting  sweet  potatoes,’  harvesting  and  curing  peanuts ,  and 
gathering,  hulling,,  and  curing  tung  nuts. 

15.  Determination  of  the  optium  teti^erature  of  air  used  for’  mow¬ 

drying  hay  both  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and’  quality  of  the' 
dried  f.orage. 

16.  improving  tobac.co  cur.ing  b^rns ,  heating  equipment,  and -operating 

methods  to  reduce  fuel  consumption  in  curing  bright— leaf*  tobacco 
and  to  .obtain  more  uniform  quality  in  the  cured  tobacco. 

17.  Development  of  electrically  heated  milk  pasteurizers  for  individ¬ 

ual.  farm  use  that  will  provide  complete  pasteurization  through 
uniform  .heat,  distribution.  .... 

Selecte.d  Examples  of  .Recent  Progress: 

Farmhouse  Flans  and  Bulletins,;  .  .Six  new  farmhouse  plans  designed  for 
modern  rural  living. were  developed  in  cooperation  with  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Experiment^ ,  Stations  and 'made  available  to  farmers.  Requests 
to. the  30  States  hindling  the  plans  ..have,  run  into  the  thousands,. 

"How  to,  Remodel"  and  "Cut-Outs  for  .Use  in' I  lanning". ,  two  bulletins 
in  the  "Your  Farmhouse"  series,’  were  published  during 'the  year  and 
have  been  in  big  demand;  sales  ( at.  ,25  ..cents  .each)  totaling  27, ^^7 
on  the  remodeling  bulletin- -and  '24, 36^ 'on- the  cut-out  bulletin. 

Research  on  the  Drying'  of  Corn;  -Ijaborato-ry  investigations  on  various 
fundamental  factors  ,*=nd  .. constants  involved  in 'drying  corn  “were, 
advanced  to  a  point  where'thev  provided  the  basis  for  engineering 
design  of  equipment  and  structures  for  drying. 

Fneumatic  Cotton  ;Handling!System;  At  the  Stoaeville,  Miss.,  Cotton 
Ginning  Laboratory ,  .  a  unit,  pneuma-tic  svstem'w^s  built.  One  fan  fur¬ 
nishes  all  the  compressed  air  reouired '  f  or  the  entire  gin  pla.nt  and 
saves  about  $75^  original  cost  arid. about  5  horsepower  in.  operation. 

Machine  Combing  of  Flax; . .Engineer^  bn  the  flax  processing  project 
installed  combs  on  the , scutching  machine  apd  thereby  mechanized  the 
combing  or  "hackling"  of  the  flax  fiber.  Tes-t-s  showed  that  .with  the 
combs,  the  scutched  flax.. ran  96,3^. .'3-pade  A,  and  3*7^  Grade  B;  .while 
vrithout  the  combs  there  was  83.9^  Grade  A,  and  16,1^  Grade  B ,  The 
difference  in  price  .bet’weeri  .the  two  grades  is  now  9  cents  a  pound. 

Mechanical  Processing  of  Sansevieria;  Bureau  engineers  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  mechanical  processing  of  ..sansevieria  fiber,  A. 
recent  official  report  on  a  test  of  ropes  m-'t®  of  this  fiber  states 
that  it  is  the  best  substitute  for  Manila  hemp,  that  it  is  much 
superior  to  “sisal  and  henequin  for  marine  cordage,  and  tha-t  for  small 
lines  it  is  superior  to  Manila .because  of- its  greater  softness.  Work 
is  being  continued  on  harvesting  and  processing  machines  required  for 
complete  mechanization. 
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Improvements  in  Crop  Dusting;  A  precision  dust  feed  mechanism  for 
insect  pest  and  plant  disease  control  devised  by  USDA  engineers 
insures  high  uniformity  in  dust  delivery.  In  tests  the  last  two 
years  variation  in  dust  at  a  given  feed  rate  has  been  held  to  3 
percent  or  less  regardless  of  amount  in  the  hopper. 

Sweetpotato  Planter  and  Digger;  Field  tests  of  the  USDA  disk-type 
transplanter  have  given  more  satisfactory  performance  than  any 
commercial  transplanter  yet  tested,  with  savings  of  about  6o 
percent  of  the  labor.  A  new  mechanism  for  separating  svreetpotatoes 
from  the  soil  during  harvesting  also  is  showing  considerable 
promise. 

High  Speed  Cultivation  of  Cotton;  Studies  in  cooperation  with  the 
Mississippi  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have  shown  that  by 
altering  cultivation  equipment  it  is  possible  to  cultivate  cotton 
effectively  at  speeds  up  to  6  miles  an  hour.  Accurate  setting 
of  shovels  and  shallow  flat  cultivation  are  two  of  the  important 
essential s. 

Improvements  in  Tobacco  Curing  Barns;  The  second  year's  studies 
of  equipment  for  curing  bright— leaf  tobacco  resulted  in  further 
improvements  in  design  of  curing  barns,  heat  distribution,  and 
electric  controls.  Fuel  consumption,  as  determined  in  the  first 
year's  work*  was  lowered  to  one-third  that  in  the  standard  Horth 
Carolina  tobacco  curing  barn. 

Results  of  Forage  Harvesting  Tests;  Under  favorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions  dry  matter  harvesting  losses  in  mow-finished  hay  have 
averaged  about  10  percent  less  than  v/ith  field-cured  hay.  Under 
adverse  weather  conditions  in  19^7,  field— cured  hay  was  a  complete 
loss,  but  mow-finished  hay  was  dried  successfully.  Artificial 
heat  added  in  mow-curing  lowered  the  drying  time  by  50  percent, 
the  electric  povrer  requirements  by  at  least  6o  percent,  and  the 
quality  of  forage  vras  higher  without  material  increase  in  operating 
cost  . 

Use  of  Electricity  in  Corn  DorerrControl ;  Field  tests  to  determine 
the  relative  attractiveness  of  blue,  green,  white,  and.  ultra-violet 
lamps  to  corn  borer  moths  indicate  that  electric  lamps  and  traps 
may  become  a  new  method  for  controlling  several  insects.  While 
the  results  in  19^7  were  limited  because  of  low  borer  population, 
the  moths  ind^icated  a  decided  preference  for  the  near  ultra-violet 
(2,600-3,700A), 
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( f )  tional  Arbo r ejt urn 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  .  1^436,900 

Budget  estimate,  1949  .  413  > 900 

Decrease,  1949  .  -23,000 


SUilOmY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES,  1949 
For  the  preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  and  the  develop¬ 


ment  of  physical  facilities  at  the  National  Arhoretimi  •|-$327, 000 

Elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided  in  1948 

Act  for  the  acquisition  of  land  to  round  out  the  natural 

boundaries  of  the  Arboretum  .  -350,000 


PROJECT  STATE! .ENT 


1.  Operation  and  maintenance 

2.  Developmient  of  physical 

facilities  . . . . . . 

3.  Acquisition  of  land 

Unobligated  balance  . . 

Total  available  . . . 

Transferred  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  Department  of 
Agriculture"  (for  Paj"  Act 

costs)  . . 

Total  appropriation  or 
estii'aate  . 


$83,950 


3 


83,953 


-7,953 


76,000 


1948 

(estLnated) 

$86,900 

350,000 


436,900 


436,900 


1949 

(_estiFiated.) 

$86,900 

327,000 


413,900 


413,900 


Increase  or 
decrease 


•{-$327,000(1) 

-  350,000^) 


-23,000 


INCREASES  OR  DECREASES 

The  net  decrease  of  $23,000  for  1949  consists  of: 

( 1 )  An  increase  of  $327,000  for  _tjie  preparation  of  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  and  the  development  of  physical  .facilities  at  the  National  Arbore¬ 
tum. 

Need  for  Increase:  Facilities  should  be  provided  which  will  permit  the 
National  Arboretum  to  be  opened  to  visiting  scientists  and  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  public.  At  the  present  time  because  of  the  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  roads,  rest  rooms,  electric  and  water  utilities  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  care  of  the  public,  the  Arboretum  is  now  opened  to  visitors 
onlj^  by  special  appointment.  There  are  no  buildings  with  herbarium, 
library,  laboratory  and  other  facilities  necessary  for  the  scientific 
research  and  education  that  represent  the  prim.ary  objectives  of  the 
Arboretimn. 
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The  Government  has  accumulated  a  considerable  investnient  in  the  Arbore¬ 
tum  since  it  was  established  by  Act  of  Congress  in  192? ^  Including 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1948,  approximately  $1,041,000  has  been 
invested  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  1664^000  for  its  development, 
operation,  and  maintenance. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  admission  to  the  Arboretum.  The  initial 
stages  of  the  developmental  program  have  now  been  com.pleted.  These 
consisted  mainly  of  the  work  of  woodland  clearance,  land  improvement, 
construction  of  fences,  installation  of  temporary  service  roads,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  nurseries,  and  the  growdng  of  stocks  Pf  woody  plants  for 
transplanting  to  permanent  locations  in  the  Arboretum, 

During  the  past  5  years,  permanent  phases  of  the  development  program 
have  been  under  'way.  Plantings  of  azalea,  magnolia,  holly,  conifers, 
iTiaples,  legurnes,  and  others  have  been  miade  in  final  locations.  Some 
of  these  plantings  are  of  a  rather  spectacular  nature,  as  for  example 
the  azaleas  which  cover  an  8-acre  slope  and  bloom  over  a  A-week  period. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  demand  from  the  general  public  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  Arboretum,  and  from  scientists  for  facilities  to  study 
at  the  Arboretum- 

Five  Year  Plan:  During  1946  a  5-yeaP.plan  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Arboretum  i'\ras  formulated  in'  collaboration  lAdth  the  National 
Arboretum  Advisory  Council-  The  plan,  with  tentative  revisions  to  re¬ 
flect  changes  in  connection  with dhe  1948  appropriation,  and  work  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  1949  estimates,  is  shown  in  Exhibit  I. 

Proposed  Development  in  1949*  The  proposals  for  the  development  of  the 
National  Arboretum  in  1949  take  into  consideration  (a)  the  urgent  need 
for  providing  facilities  which  will  permit  the  Arboretum  to  be  opened 
as  soon  as  possible  to  visiting  scientists  and  for  the  education  of  the 
public,  and  (b)  the  need  for  economy  in  government  expenditures  and 
allowing  only  for  a  conservative  rate  of  progress  for  construction  and 
improvemient  projects  already  under  way.  The  estimates  provide  for  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  specifications  for  the  building  and  improve¬ 
ments  which  are  a  primary  reouisite  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
development  program.  They  also  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  prim.ary  roads  for  the  central  portion  of  the  Arboretum 
(which  does  not  involve  the  utilization  of  scarce  building  materials), 
the  installation  of  such  utilities  as  should  be  made  at  the  time  the 
roads  are  constructed,  the  construction  of  a  guard-house  and  rest  room 
facilities,  and  the  purchase  of  heavy  equipment  needed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  grounds o  This  construction  will  permit  the 
Arboretum  to  be  opened  to  the  public ,  Construction  of  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  greenhouses,  residences,  service  buildings,  and  remaining  roads 
and  trails  is  being  deferred  until  later  years.  The  total  cost  of  the 
1949  development  program  is  estimated  at  $327,000,  distributed  as 
follows : 
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Proposed 
Development 
in  1949 

Preparation  of  nlans  p,nd  snecificationSo . . . .  $150,000 

Buildings 

Entrance  facilities  (guardhouse,  rest  rooms,  gates, etc.)  20,000 
Administrative  "building,  greenhouses,  service  "buildings, 

and  residences. . . . . . . 

Poads 

Primary  roads . . . . . . . .  83 1  500 

(1,6  miles) 

Secondary  roads  and  trails. .  — 

Utilities. . . . . . . .  4S,500  ^ 

Equipment  to  facilitate  maintenance,  grading,  and  trans¬ 
planting  operations . . . . . . . .  25,000 

"WT  ,000 

-  ^  Includes  that  portion  of  the  water,  drainage,  sewage,  and  electric 
-  povrer  facilities  which  should  be  installed  at  the  time  the  roads 
are  constructed. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  $35O?00O  "^^6  elimination  of  the  non-recurring 

item~included  in  the  l94o  appropriation  for  the  acquisition  of  add.i- 

tional  land, 

CHANGES  IF  LANGUAGE 

The  estimates  propose  the  following  changes  in  the  language  of  this 
item  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets); 

Chance 

Fo. 

■  For  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  National  Arboretum 

1  ****and  the  purchase  of  one  passenger  motor  vehicle  in  the 
'  District  of  Columbia,  [$43 6',  9^^^  $^13>9G'^,  of  which  not  to 

2  exceed  [$35'^;^^^]  $2~0,0C0  shall  be  available  for  the  [acquis i- 

3  tion  of  adjoining  land]  construction  of  entrance  facilities, 
including  a  guardhouse  and  rest  rooms,  and  not  to  emceed 

Ij.  [ $2 , 5^*^ ]  $1  ,  can  mny"  be  expended  for  employm.ent  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  7'^6(a)  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
1944  (5  U.S.C.  574)  as  amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
Aucust  2,  1946  **** 

The  first  change  above  proposes  that  the  language  submitted  in  the 
Budget  be  amended  to  provide  authority  for  the  acquisition  in  1949 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  (station  wagon)  for  use  at  the  National 
Arboretum.  This  change  in  language  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  apprgpriation  language  in  the  Printedi  Bud-get,  and  therefore  does 

not  appear  in  the  Committee  Print.  The  inclusion'  of  this  language 
is  recommended  . after  informal  clearance' with  the' Budget'  Bureau. 

The  station  wagon  is  required  for  transportation  of  personnel  and 

official  visitors  within  the  Arboretum  and  to  and  from  Beltsville 
headquarters  of  the  Bureau,  There  is  no  passenger  motor  vehicle 
now  operated,  by  the  Arboretum. 
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The  second  change  deletes  language  inserted  in  the  19^8  Agricultural 
Appropriation  Act  relating  to  a  non-recurring  provision  for  the  acquisi 
tion  of  land  to  Tound  -out  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  National  Arbore 
tum. 


The  third  change  inserts  language  authorizing  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
^20,000  for  the  -construction  of  entrance  facilities,  including  a  guard¬ 
house  and  rest  rooms.  Such  facilities  are  needed  in  order  to  open  the 
Arboretum  to  the  -public.-  -  -  -  -  •  . 

The  fourth  change  raises  from  ^2,’500  -to  $10,000  the  limitation  on  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  employment  of -persons  or  organizations,  -on  a  tempo¬ 
rary  basis  without  regard  to  the  Classification  Act  as  amended, 
authorized  by  the  second  sentence -of  section  ■706(-a)  of  t'he  Organic  Act 
of  19ijJ4.'(5  U.S.C.  57^)  amended  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a).  This  revision  of  the  limitation  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  possible  increased  employment  of  outside  consultants  for  re¬ 
view  of  building  plans  and  specifications,  location  of  roads  and 
utilities,  and  other  matters  which  may  arise  particularly  during  the 
period  when  the  physical  facilities  are  being  developed. 

,  ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTI]\-1/.TES  ,  . 


Appropriation:  National  Arboretum 


Funds  available  for  obligation 


Budget 

Increase( + ) 

Item 

Estimate, 

Estimates, 

or 

1948 

1949. 

decrease(v) 

Appropria.tion  or  estimate  ....... 

$  436,900 

$  413,900 

-$23,000 

Total  obligations  . . . 

436,900 

413,900 

-23,000 

'  ‘  . ..  ■■  I.  . .  ,M.,  . . .  y . .  1 

Obligations  by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

k 

» 

01  Personal  services  . . . 

$  59,500 

■$  69,300 

+$9,800 

02  Travel  . . . 

800 

800 

03  Transportation  of  things  .... 

200 

300 

•flOO 

04  Gom-mun-i  cati  o-n  sar-Ci  aas  ...... 

100 

100 

«•  •m 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .. 

100 

100 

07  Other  contractual  services  .. 

7,200 

157,200 

.  +150,000 

08  Supplies  and  materials  ...... 

4,000  :  6,100 

+2,100 

09  Equi pment  . . 

100 

28,000 

+27,900 

10  Lands  and  structures  ........ 

304,900 

152,000 

-212,900 

t 


Grand  total  obligations 


436,900 


413,900  -23,000 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAl'i 

Authorization :  The  National  Arboretum  was  established  pursuant  to  the 
authorizatibn  contained  in  the  Act  of  March  U,  192?  (20  U.  S.  C. 

■  I9I-I94) •  It  is  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  bounded 
approximately  by  M  and  R  Streets,  N.  Eo,  Bladensburg  Road,  and  the 
Anacostia  River.  An  advisory  council,  appointed  by  the  Secretarj^  of 
Agriculture  assists  in  planning  the  developnent  of  the  Arboretum. 

Purpose :  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Arboretum  ip  the  development  of 
a  living  collection  of- all  woody  plants  that  can  be. grown  in  bhis  area 
to  serve  as  a  source  of  plant  materials  and  educational  information 
concerning  plant  life  not  only  for  students  and i scientists . throughout 
this  country  but  also  for  visiting  scientists  from  all  over  the  world. 
Such  a  collection  of  plant  materials  gathered  .from,  all  corners  of  the 
world  would  provide  opportunity!  to  breeders  of  .trbes,;  shrubs,  and 
flowers  to  cross  native  species- with  those  from: 'foreign  lands  for  the 
developnent  of  improved  strains  adapted  for  special  purposes  such  as 
for  city  parks,  forests,  boulevards,  and  streets.  . 

Developnent  Plans :  The  Arboretum  now  consists  of  -approximately  ,400 
acres.  Present  improvements  consist  of  several  temporary  wooden 
buildings  for  'housing  equipment,  four  small  .temporary  propagation 
greenhouses,  a  skeleton  road  system,  and  a  partially  developed 
drainage  system.  Some  basic  developmental  ivork  has  been  done,  in¬ 
cluding  the  cle.'i.ring  of  land,  making  of  soil  surveys,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  information  on'  species  of  trees  and- Shrubs  adapted  to  the 
climate  of  the  area.  A  large  amount  of  plant  material  is  being  main¬ 
tained  in  nurseries  awaiting  transplanting  and  transfers  have  been 
made  during  the  past  few  years  to  permc.nent  planting  sites, 

A  program  for 'the  long-term  developnent  of  the  ph,ysical  facilities  at 
the  National  Arboretum  has  been  developed  in  cooperation  >dth  the 
National  Arboretum  Advisory  Council.  It  includes  (a)  the  acquisition, 
from  funds  appropriated  for  1948,  of  six  small  tracts  of  land  needed  to 
roirnid  out  the  boundaries  of  the  Arboretum,  (b)  the  erection  of  an 
administration  building  which  will  provide  adequate  facilities  for  an 
herbarium  collection,  library,  study  cubicles,  group  meetings,  as  v/ell 
as  offices,  (c)  the  erection  of  greenhouse  facilities  for  grovdng 
collections  of  plants  not  hardy  enough  to  be  grown  out-of-doors  in 
this  climate  and  for  propagating  plant  materials  for  use  in  the 
Arboretum,  also  service  buildings  and  residences  for  the  superintendent 
and  propagator,  and  (d)  the  installation  of  roads  and  utilities  adequate 
for  great  numbers  of  anticipated  visitors  of  the  Arboretum. 

Current  Activities:  During  fiscal  year  1947,  in  addition  to  necessary 
maintenance  of  roads,  drains,  fences,  grass  areas,  etc.,  the  major 
attention  was  devoted  to  the  care  of  plants  in  the  nurseries  and  to 
the  removal  of  as  much  material  as  possible  to  permanent  locations. 

A  huge  azalea  collection  was  planted  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mt. 
Haiuilton,  The  transfer  involved  the  complete  preparation  of  about 
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8^  acres  of  land,  including  the  removal  of  trees  and  bushes,  building 
about  Ig  miles  of  work  road,  soil  preparation  on  contours  with  the 
incorporation  of  necessary  fertilizers  and  peat  moss,  transfer  of 
approximately  30,000  plants  from  the  nursery  to  their  permanent  loca¬ 
tion,.  the  establishment  of  temporary  water  connections  for  irrigation, 
and  months  of  care  of  the  transplanted  stock.  A  considerable  number 
of  conifers  were  also  transplanted,  both  to  the  collection  area  and  to 
other  areas  for  landscape  effect. 

In  the  Herbarium,  6,900  items  were  acquired  during  1947;  the  exchanges 
totaled  2,692  outgoing  and  453  incoming  items.  The  total  named  plant 
collection  now  aggregates  300,000  items  of  which  190,519  have  been 
mounted  and  filed  for  reference  by  scientists,  students  and  others. 

During  fiscal  year  1940,  areas  are  being  prepared  to  receive  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Government  gift  of  a  large  display  collection  of  azalea  types  not 
represented  in  the  Arboretum.  Likewise  land  is  being  prepared  for 
rhododendrons,  crabapple  and  miscellaneous  shrubs  which  will  be  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  nurseries  into  permanent  collections. 

To  eliminate  flood  damage  and  stream  erosion  caused  by  Hickey  Creek, 
reinforced  retaining  walls  and  supporting  bottom  buttresses  were  in¬ 
stalled  along  the  stream's  channel  during  the  calendar  3^ear  1947. 

Preliminary^  architectural  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  buildings 
contemplated  under  the  long-term,  development  program.  Certain  modifi¬ 
cations  in  landscape  plans  were  made  as  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
proposed  primary  roads  to  allow  for  better  future  traffic  flow  of  the 
visiting  public. 

Acquisition  of  the  parcels  of  land  adjoining  the  Arboretum  for  which 
funds  were  provided  in  1948  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  is  in 
progress. 
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(g)  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  . . . . .  I45>600 

Budget  estimate,  194-9  . .  ~  ~ 

Decrease,  1949  (elimination  of  non-recurring  item  provided 
in  the  1948  Act  for  repairing  tornado  damage  at  h'oodwardj 
Oklahoma)  . . .  45^600 


CHANGE  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  estimjates  propose  deletion  of  the  following  language  of  this  item 
(deleted  matter  enclosed  in  brackets): 

/southern  Great  Plains  Field  Station;  For  replacement  and 
repair  of  buildings,  equipment  and  supplies,  utilities, 
fences  and  other  general  repairs  and  clean  up  operations 
from  damages  due  to  the  recent  tornado  at  Woodward,  Oklahoma, 

$45,6oo_^/ 

Vfork  authorized  by  the  above  language  v/ill  be  accomplished  during  the 
fiscal  year  1948. 

ITEMIZATION  OF  ESTIIVIATES 

Appropriation;  Southern  Great  Plains  Field  Stations 


Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Budget 

Increase( \) 

Item 

Estimecte, 

Estimates , 

or 

1948 

1949 

Decrease( - ) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  . 

1  45^600 

-I  45,600 

Total  obligations  . . 

45  >  6oo 

-  - 

-45 , 6oo 

Obligations 

by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

01 

Personal  services  . . . 

10,300 

-  _ 

--10,300 

02 

Travel  . . . 

300 

-  - 

-300 

03 

Transportation  of  things  .... 

500 

-  - 

-500 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services  . . 

500 

-  - 

-500 

07 

Other  contractual  services  .. 

5,200 

-  - 

-5,200 

08 

Supplies  and  ms.terials  ...... 

5,700 

-  - 

-5,700 

09 

Equipment  . . . 

4,100 

-  - 

-4,100 

10 

Lands  and  structures  . .  . 

19,000 

-  - 

-19,000 

Grand  total  obligations  ... 

^45 , 800 

-  - 

-115,600 

‘.•'A';;?  ' 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  UIJDER  SUIiLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Item 


Research  and  Marketing  Ac.t  of  19^6  , 

De'partment  of  Afl-ricaltare(Eareau 

of  Riant  .Tndastrv,  Sqils  ,  and 

Ae:ricultural  Engineering) : 

(Title;  I,  Sec.  10(a))  Ut  iliza-  , 

tion  research  . 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10(b))  Research 

other,  than  utilization . . 

(Title  II )  MarVeting"  research; 

and  service  . . . . 

Total,  Research  and  Mark:etin,e: 
TAc  t  . . , 

Special  Research  Fund,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Riant  ,, 

Industry,  Soils,  .and  A.vricul-. 
tural  Envineerinjg) ; 

Special  research  laboratories 
•in  major  agricultural  ree:ipns 
Special  research  projects 
; Total,  Special  Research-Fund. 

Research  on  Strategic  and  Critical 

Agricultural  Materials  (Bureau  of 


Plant  Industry.,  Soils,  and-A|^ri- 
cultural  Engifleerlngy;  Fo-r  re-  ' 
search  on  domestic  rubber. crop 
production  from  ^uavule'and, 
other  rubber  plants  to  na.rry;-.. , 
out  the  Department’s  responsi¬ 
bility  under  section  7(t>).pf^_ 
the  "Stratei^ic  and  Critical-;- 
Materials  Stock  Pilin.g  Act  of 
•  July  23,  I9U6”  . . . . 

Salaries  and  Expenses,  Soil  Con- 

■  servation  Service  (Bureau  of 

'  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and.  Agri¬ 

cultural  Engineering) :  Correla¬ 
tion  of  soil  types  and  inspec¬ 
tion  of  soil  survevs  made-  by 
Soil  Conservation  Service  .... 


Obligations 

13^1 


Estimated  ;  Estimated 
obligations obligations 
19  Ug  ; _ 19 1+9 


:$3^7,500; 
601,000; 
■  15,000; 


.  9SR.500°  a/  -  - 


.3'43;27D!.  ..  3^5,700;'  367,700 

136., 290 .109.500;  ■  -  107,500 

'479-,:6&0;  -•'‘--45.5,200k  .475,200 


17Q',Q00i  170,000 


21-3, 299 i  1SS,500;  lgs,500 


^.Allotments  under  th-?  s  approp'r ’at^*  on  for  the  fiscal  year  I949  ha.ve  not 
been  determined..  ’ 
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Item 


Emergency  Rubber  Project,  Department 

of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Plant 

Industry,  Soils,  and  Agricultural 
Engineering) ; Investigations 

directed  toward  the  production 
of  ruhher  from  guayule 


Obligations 

1947 


8,800 


:  Estimated'  't  Estimated 
:ohl iga lions; obligations 
;  1948  ;  1949 


Working  Fund,  Agriculture,  Bureau  ' 

of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  ' 
Agricultural  Engineering  (Advance 

from  Gommodity  Credit  Corporation, 

Capital  Eund) i Development  of 

methods  of  properly  caring  for 
grain  in  storage  .'o 


1,371: 


Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds 
(Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,, 

and  Agricultural  Enffl.neoring) ; 

Trust  funds  deposited  by  coop-- 
erators  for  cooperative  Work, as- 

' '  f  ollow's ;  . '  ■ 

i.  Improvement  andiaianagement 
of  ’turf  grasses',  and  control 
of  weeds  by  chemical  treat¬ 
ment 

2*  CoTlection  of  planting  mate¬ 
rial  of  sugarcane  species  • 
and  varieties  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sugarcane  areas  « » . . , . 

3.  Investigations  bn  the  con-  • 
trol  of  diseased  of  truck 

0  IT  0  ^  S 

4,  Investigations  on  the  pro¬ 

duction  of  morphine  for 
medicinal  use  from  the  poppy 
plant  ^ o 

5„  Collection  and  testing  of  • 
seeds  of  sorgo  species  and  : 
varieties  « <. .  o  o » o . . .  c . » » . . .  „ 
60  Eloricultural  research  on  ; 
new'  methods  of  production 
and' propagation,  development 
of  new  Varieties  and  methods 
of  disease  control 
7.  Hybrid  onion  research  to  ' 
develop  improved  high-yield¬ 
ing  disease-resistant 
V ar leties 


4,037,:'^ 

3.558 

2,000: 

— 

* 

10; 

750 

2,925s 

75 

1,584; 

1,266 

■ 

700; 

'3,607 


500 
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Item 


Obligations 

1947 


Estimated 

obligations 

1948 


Estimated 

obligations 

1949 


Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds 
(Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils^ 

and  Agricultural  Engineering) ; 

(Cont'd^) 

8„  Investigations  on  growing, 
harvesting,  and  testing  of 
ramie,  sansevieria,  kenaf 
and  fiber  plants  in  Florida 
9.  Production  of  parent  or 
foundation  cottonseed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  one- 
variety  program  in  California 
lOo  Compari son  -  of  methods  for 
accelerated  tests  of  wood 

d  e  C  eiaa*««*«*r**^***^*oo«o 

lie  Sugar  beet  storage  investi¬ 
gations 

12.  Development  of  crypto stegia 
as  a  source  of  rubber 

Total,  Trust  Funds  ....... 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of 
Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Bureau 
of  Plant  Indus  try.  Soils,  and 
Agricultural  Engineering) ;  For 
cost  of  penalty  mail  pursuant 
to  Section  2,  Public  Law  3^4, 
ySth  Congress 

Cooperation  with  the  American 
PepublicS) (Transfer  from  State 
Department) :  a/ 

Investigations  directed  toward 
the  development  of  rubber 
production  in  Western 
Hemisphere 

TOTAL,  OBLIG^IOITS  UITDEP  SUPPLI>- 
MEITTAL  FUHDS  . . . . . 


1,500 

6,468 

1,369 


20,660 


5,961 


346,669^ 


i.074,>-;q6 


6,545 

3.631 

2,500 

275 


18,600 


8,900 


335.012 


2,.i39.712 


6,493 


10,600 


9.700 


340,000 


1,194,000 


^  Detailed  schedule  for  this  item  appears  in  the  State  Department  chapter 
of  the  Budget o 

Includes  $2,249  for  studies  of  grasses  in  Brazil, 
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PASSEITGER  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Replacements i  The  19^9  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering  contemplate  the  replacement  of 
4U  automobiles,  which  is  anproximately  21  percent  of  the  number  of 
cars  ovrned  and  operated.  The  estimated  net  cost  of  replacement  is 
$4b,000.  The  card  to  be  replaced  will  average  10  years  of  service 
and  will  have  been  driven  an  estimated  average  of  over  65,000  miles 
at  the  time  of  trade-in,  so  that  they  no  longer  are  dependable  or 
economical  of  operation.  Cars  are  essential  for  use  by  research 
vrorkers  vrhere  other  m.eans  of  transportation  are  inadequate  or  not 
available.  The  replacements  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Acquisitions,  The  1949  estimp.tes  also  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
5  additional  cars  required  to  carry  on  the  following  programs  of 
work: 

Forest  Diseases  Numb e r 

For  use  by  forest  pathologists  at  Portland,  Oregon,  to  carry 
on  disease  investigations  in  forested  areas  and  forest 
nurseries  in  Idaiio,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  not  accessible 
by  common  carrier.  Insufficient  equipment  now  reduces  the 
work  which  could  be  performed . . . .  .  . . ,  1 

Agricultural  Engineering 

'j."Gi  use  at  Athens,  Georgia,  to  permit  rapid  travel  to  rural 
areas  not  served  by  any  form  of  public  conveyance  to  carry 
out  the  research  program  on  farm  buildings  and  rural 
housing,  Ho  car  is  now  assigned  to  the  work  at  this 
location. . . . . . . . .  . .  1 

For  use  at  Oxford,  IT,  C,  to  permit  rapid  travel  to  rural 
areas  of  Horth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  not 
served  by  any  form  of  public  conveyance  to  carry  out 
research  on  electrical  control  of  curing  tobacco  and  to 
permit  close  contact  with  farmers,  state  cooperators  and 
others.  Ho  car  is  now  available  at  this  location.,,..,..,  1 

For  use  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  to  permit  rapid  transporta¬ 
tion  to  rural  areas  not  served  by  public  conveyance  to 
carry  out  research  on  a  small  farm-type  pasteurizer  and  for 
consultation  v.7ork  and  planning  in  rural  areas.  Ho  car  is 
novr  available  at  this  location . . . .  1 

Rational  -^rboretum 

A  station  wagon  is  required  for  transportation  of  personnel 
and  official  visitors  over  the  several  miles  of  road  with¬ 
in  the  Arboretum  and  to  and  from  Beltsville  head qiaar ter s.  .  1 

5 

If  procurement  of  the  nev;  vehicles  should  prove  to  be  impracticable, 
the  funds  estimated  for  this  purpose  would  be  needed  for  additional 
costs  of  keeping  present  vehicles  in  operation  and  of  performing 
travel  by  other  means. 
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Penalty  Mail  Sstiraate 
Section  2,  Public  Law  78th  Congress 

(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils,  and  Afrricultural  Ena:ineering) 


:  ;  :  ; Increase  (+)  or 

5  19^7  :  19^8  :  19^9  ;  decrease  (-)  ' 

I : I ;1949  oyer  19^8 

Category  1  .  :  $1,490:  $2,200:  $2,400:  +$200 

Category  2  .  ;  4,471:  6,700:  7,^00:  +600 _ 

Totals  . .  ;  3,961:  8,900:  9,700;  +g00  (l) 


(l)  The  increase  of  $S00  for  1949  consists  of  the  following: 

( a )  Increase  of  $670  for  the  f.ur'pose  of  ],royiding  sufficient  funds 

with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
of  handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  adyised 
that  payments  into  the  Treasurv  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mall 
in  19^9  will  be  at  the  rate  of  $20.00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail, 
an  increase  of  $1.40  per  thousand  oyer  the  rate  applicable  to  194g 
mailings , 

(b)  Increase  of  $1^0  to  coyer  a^dditional  mailings  resulting _ 

from  increases  for  research  pro,i acts  proposed  in  the  1949  esti¬ 

mates,  as  follows: 

Bruit,  yegetable,  and  specialty  crops: 

Bor  mushroom  production  and  disease  inyestigations . 

Bor  breeding  high  quality  dise°se-resistant  yarieties  of  hops 
and  for  deyeloping  improyed  disease  control  methods  and 
production  practices. 

Soils,  fertilizers,  °nd  irrigation: 

Bor  soil  management  investigations  on  newly  irrigated  l^nds 
in  the  lower  Colorado  ri‘''’er  and  Columbia  Basin  projects. 

Bor  research  to  deyelop  and  eyaluate  slow-acting,  high- 
analvsis ,  synthetic  nitrogen  fertilizers. 


Category  1  consists  of  B=rmer's  Buli'etins  and  other  publications  fur¬ 
nished  in  response  to  sj.ecific  requests  for  information  which  result 
from  rese^'rch  on  the  develoj.ment  of  improved  disea.se-resistant  crop  va¬ 
rieties  ,  methods  of  soil  management  a,nd  cultural  and  fertilizer  practices 
that  maintain  soil  fertility  and  give  maximum  production  on  a  permanent 
basis,  control  of  plant  disea.ses  and  weeds,  egnicultural  engineering,  etc. 

Category  2  consists  of  a.dministr^’tive  '^nd  oper^^ting  correspondence  with 
field  personnel  located  throughout  the  United  States  ^nd  with  the  state 
experiment  stations  and  other  agencies  cooperating  with  the  Burea.u  in  its 
research  programs,  ”nd  mailing  of  vouchers,  i+vrolls,  and  other  operating 
documents.  There  also  is  a  considerable  exchange  of  s.mall  j.==rcels  of 
seed,  pl^nt  materials,  and  soil  samples  between  cooperators  and  the  Bureau. 
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BUJWJ  OF  FiTTOi-IGLOGY  AlID  PLAIIT  QIJAEAiTTIlIE 
Summary. of  Appropriations,  ,19^2  Fstijr^^ates,  19^9 


I  ton 


AiDpropriat  igns 

I94g... 


.  ,Bu.dget  :  Increase  (+) 

e^tinates,:  or 

.  1949,  .» decrease  (-) 


Salaries  and  eicpenses: 

Insect  investigations . 

Insect  and  plant  disea.se 

control  , .  .V.  . . . . 

Foreign  plant  quarantines  . . . , 

Total,  salaries  and  expenses 

Control  of  emergency  outbreaks  of 
insects  and  plant  diseases  ..o 

Total,  direct  annual 

appro'oriation.  . . 


^  $2,956,300 

^  2,266,700 

2,000,000 


♦ 

$3,019,200:  +  $63,500 

s 

2, 266,, 700:  -  - 

2,212,000 ;  '+  21 2,000 


7,223,000 


2,050,000 


7,492,500;  +  275.500 


2,050,000: 


9,273^000 


9,542, 500^'  275.500 


a/ 


Excludes  $10,000  transfer  in  1949  estimates  to  "Control  of  Forest 
Pests,  Depa.rtmeiit  of  Agriculture,"  Forest  Pest  Control  Act, 
Excludes  transfers  in  1949  estimates  to  "Control  of  Forest  Pests, 
Department  of  Agriculture''  •  - 


Cypsy  and  ‘brovni  tail  moths  . . . . 
Dutch  elm  disease  ^ . 


i?603,600  : 
■101,800  ; 


.Salaries  and  Expenses  . 

.•  '  ( a)  Preamble  .  •  ■ .  - 

<!  •  I  ■  .  ......  t  ...  . 

The  estimates  include  a.  proposed  change' in  the  language  of  this  item  .  / 
as  folloxirs  ( nev; ■  language  underscored,  deleted  matter  enclosed  with-- 
brackets):  •  :  h  ■  , 

*  *  *  incPJiding  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  airplanes  -and 
the  purchase  of  .not  to  exceed  Useven,  ]  five,  ;*,*  * 

The  change  in  language  reducing  the  number,  of  .a.irplancs  to  be  purchased 
from  seven  to  five  is  due  to  the 'proiDOsed ’transf eh  of  the  "C-ypsy  and; 
Erown-tail  Moth .  Control"  activity  to  the  nev/  appropriation.  "Control 
of  Forest  Pests;"  ;  ;  •  ■  ■ 
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(b)  Insect  Investigations 


App  i“o  i  OiTi  ^  1  .'  *..•  •  ♦  •  , ••o**  300 

Transfer  in  1949  Estimates  to  "Control  of  Eofdst  Pests'^ 

Department  of, _^ricultur^"  Pore st  Pest  Control  Act  .......  -10,000 

Total  available,  1948  . . . . 2,956, 3C>0 

Budget  estimate,  1949  ..  ...i  . . . . .  3t  019  9  800 

.  Incfease,  1949  .*  • ».» »,•  ,•  •  •  •  . .  +63 , 500 


SDIMARY  OE-IHCEEASES,  I949  '  '  • 

For  replacement  of  worn-oUt  trucks  (non-recurring)  .  c -o  '  4-41,500 

For  the  repaii*  and  improvement  of  facilities  at  field  stations 

(non-recurring)  . . . .  +22,000 

■  ‘  PROJECT '■  STATEMENT  '  "  ' 


(Fote, — Amounts  in  parentheses  opposite  the'  alphabetically  designated 

■  shb-pro jects  represent  the  details  of  the  numerically  identified 
main  projects  which  immediately  precede,.) 


Project 


■  1947  " 

:  7 ■ 1948 ■  ■ 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

$504,010 

$513,600 

C  ' 

$513,600 

(81,291) 

. (82^200) 

(82,200) 

(238,400) 

(242,900) 

(242,900) 

(54,162) 

(56,700) 

(56,700) 

(130,157) 

431,139: 

(131,800) 

470,800 

(131,800) 

470,800 

(86,227) 

(118,000) 

(118,000) 

(5I9737) 

(50,900) 

(50,900) 

(24,900) 

(23,500) 

(23,500) 

(57,769) 

(54,200) 

(54,200) 

(210,506) 

(224,200) 

(224,200) 

%34,6g6 
(61,360) s 
(373,336): 

451,300 

(68,400) 

(382,900) 

451,300 

(68,400) 

(382,900) 

Increase  or 
decrease 


1.  Fruit  insects  ....... 

(a)  Fruitflies  which 
are  potential  pests  in 
Continential  United 
States  .......a....... 

(b)  Deciduous  fruit 

insect s  . . . . 

(c)  Citrus  and  other 
sub-tropical  fruit 
insects  .............. 

^  (d)  Japanese  beetle 
investigations  . . 

2.  Forest  insects  ...... 

(a)  Tree+killing  bark- 
beetles  and  their  con¬ 
trol  ........... .0.0.. 

(b)  Defoliating,  bor¬ 
ing,  and  sucking  in¬ 
sects  and  their  control 

(c)  Insects  affecting 

forest  products  and 
development  of  control 
methods  . . . 

(d)  Insect  vectors  of 
forest  tree  diseases  5, 

(e)  Spruce  budworm  and 
it s  contro 1 

3.  Truck  crop  and  garden 

insect s  . . . 

(a)  Tobacco  insects  ,. 

(b)  Truck  crop  insects 
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Project 

1947 

1948 

( estimated) 

1949 

( estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

4o  Cereal  and  forage" 

XrXSCOi^S 

(a)  Cereal  and  forage 

5COr33"S 

509,300 

509.300 

insects  . . . 

(467,063) 

(477.500) 

(31.300) 

(477,500) 

(31,300) 

(b)  Sugarcane  insects  .  <> 
5.  Cotton  insects 

(33.275) 

176.357 

(4i,34o) 

(i3i996) 

180,700 

(42,200) 

180,700 

(42,200) 

(a)  Boll  weevil 

(Td)  Bollv/orn  or... . . 

(c)  Pink  'bollworn 

1  nvrsst  i -iTn  1 1  nr  s  . . 

(14,500) 

(14,500) 

(46,800) 

(32,000) 

(46,084) 

(31*^41) 

(46,800) 

(32,000) 

(d)  Cotton  aphid  . . 

(0)  Cotton  fleahopper 

and  related  insects 
(f)  Plant  "bugs  affecting 

(15.S70) 

(16,500) 

(16,500) 

irrigated  cotton  ...o,,. 
(g)  Various  cotton 

(19^397) 

(19. 300) 

(19,300) 

insects  . . 

(8,229) 

158,527 

(3,900) 

163,800 

(8,900) 
163, -800 

6,  Bee  culture  » . 

7.  Insects  affecting  mn 

and  animals  . . . 

(a)  Ihsccts  affecting 

208,643 

167:200 

167,200 

man  and  animals  . . 

(181,520) 

(27,123) 

(l40,800) 

(26,400) 

(i4o,soo) 

(26,400) 

(h)  Household  insects  .. 

8*  Insect  pest  survey  .... 
5.  Idcntific.at'ion  cand 

7.647 

8,800 

8,800 

classification  of 
insGots  r”. . . . 

155-109 

35.5‘t2 

150,000 

36,500 

150,000 

36,500 

10,  Foreign  parasites 

11,  Control  investigations. 
12.,  Insecticide  and  fungi— 

•146,573 

149,900 

149 , 900 

cidc  invcstiga.tions 

152.^53  ■ 

154,400 

154,400 

13-,  Replacement  of  automo- 

tive  equipment  . . . . . 

l4,  Rcpa,ir  of  physical 

— 

-- 

■  41,500 

+  41,500(1) 

facilities  . . . 

- 

- 

22,000 

+  22,000(2) 

Unohligatcd  "balance . . 

r5,o49 

- 

- 

Total  available 

2,92^^038 

2,956,300 

3,019.800 

+  63,500 

Transferred  to  "Salaries 

and  c:cpcnscsr  Office  of 
Information,  Fepartment 
of  Agriculttirc" 

+412 

‘  ‘  ■  f 

Transferred  from  "Experta- 

tion  and  Domestic  ConsurpH, 
tion  of  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities,  Department  of 

c 

Agriculture"  (for  Pay  Act 

1 

costs)  . .  . . . 

-260,000 

_ 

_ 

• 

Transfer  in  1949  oatimates 

D 

to  ''Control'  of  Forest 

» 

Pests,  Department  of 

‘ 

s 

Agriculture"  . 

+10,-000 

+10,000 

Total  appropriation  or 

2,966,300  ; 

0 

estimate . . 

3,019,800  : 

.  -  3S5  - . 

■  lilCS^SES  ..-i, 

(1)  A  non-roctiri-inr;  incroaso  of  $4l,500  for  tho . .roplaccnont  of  trucks 
no  longer  soriricGalDlyO  ov  oconomi.co.l  to  oporato.  ;Tlic  rGs,Cci,rcli  ■orogrom 
of  tlic  Bureau  is  heavily  do.pondcnt  on  notor  troeisportation  to  novo -non  . 
and  natnrials  to  the  various  field  work  locations  s.ituatcd  throughout 
the  United  States,  Uar  sca;rcitics  and -shortage  of  funds  ^ have  precluded 
an  adequate  program  pf  truek  replacement  in  recent  .years,  .Consequently,- 
a,  large  portion  .of  the  Bureau's  trucks  -can  no  longer  .be  opcra.tcd  economi¬ 
cally  or  efficiently.,  .a^nd  1949  a  number  of  then  .^vill  be  unuseablo 
from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  The  proposed  increase  will  provide -for 
the  roplacor-'.cnt'  of  5-5  light  trucks,  20^  of  the '.total,  .number  used  on 
research  projects.  The  machines,  to  be  replaced  arp  of  1939  earlier 
model,  and  have  an  average  nilcoge  in  eucoss  of  7-5 » 000  miles. 

(2)  A  non-recurring  increase  of  $22,00.0  for  repair  of  physical  fa..cili— 

tics  com.uoscd  of;  :  ,  ■  .  . 

(a)  An  increase  of  $6,000  to  repair  .the  tobacco  insect  laboratory  at 

Ouford,  horth,  Carolina,  ho  repairs  liav.c'  been  made  tc_  thi.s  building, 
which  represents  can  invostnont  of  $o0:,000,  since  its  construction  in 
1959»  -i  recent  insnccticn  indiccates  a  need  for,  certain  repairs  to  the 
roof  ajid  to  structural  members,  as  \irell  as  interior  piainting  throughout'. 
This  work  is  necessary' to- prevent  dct-criorcation  of  the.  property, 

(b)  An  increase  of  $l6,000  to-  renlaco  v/atcr  nipcs  and  guttering  cat 

t-ie  main  Bnt emol ogy  building  at  the  Agricultural  Research  .Center, 

B  G 1 1  s  V  i  lie,  I  bar;-'!  cand  i  Of'  this  camount.,  $15,000  is  noeded  to  roplcaco 

pipes  which  distribute  v/atcr  to.  the  various  o.utlct.s  in  the.  .building, . 
These  pipes  care  so  bcadly  corro-ded  that  the  frequent  leaks  and  hreak- 
ages  threaten'  serious  damage  ,to  the  v/hblc  building*  The  rcm.caining  $1,000 
is  needed  to  rcplcacc  the  system  of  .nittcrs.  The -present  ones  have  ,, 

broken  ropcat'cdly-,-  cousing  injury  to. walls. 

'  ■  •  :  CHAITGE  liT  LAilGUAGE  ,  ,  .1 

The  estimates  include  n  proposed  deletion  in  the  languagA  of  this  item 
cas  follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  brackets): 

[insect  invest iga,tions :  ?or  an  additional  amount  for  "Insect 

investigations,"  including  the  saUcC  objects  specified  under 

this  head  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act,  .  -  . 

194s,  $5,000;  Provided,  That  this  cadditional  oxiount.  shall  be 

used  for  tho  maintenance  and  opoi’cation  of  a  research  lohora- 

torj^  at  Q,iiincy,  Florida,  for  the  stuc!;/  of  insects  -and  fungi 

affecting  -cigar-v/rajipcr  tobacco.] 

This  change  deletes  langUtagc  Ccarricd  in;  the  Second  Supplcmcntcal  Appro—  ■ 
prication  Act,  194S,  providing  funds  for  mplntcnanpc  and^  operation  of  ,a 
rcsccarch  Icabornlory  cat  Quincy,  Floridca,*  for  the  study- of  insects  and.  -■ 
fungi  <affccting.  cigcO,r-v/rappor  tob<acco.  •  This  v/ork-  is  cstimcatcd  for- in  - 
the  rcgulcar  item  "Insect  invostigcations=,  "  for  the  fisCcal  year  1949,:  and; 
the  Icaaguagc  erqposod  for  deletion  is  no  longer  necessary,.  .  ' 
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ITMZATIOIT  OF  ESTHETES 


Ap]propriation;  Insect  Investigations 
Funds  Aval  1  aole  for  Pljligation 


budget  ; Increase  (+) 

Iten 

Estinato,  : 

Estiriatos,  : 

or 

1948  ; 

1949  : decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  cstinato 

$2,966,300: 

$3,019, BOO:  + 

$53,500 

Re inburs orient s  for  services 

i, 

• 

porfornod . . . 

13,000: 

13,000: 

— 

Total  available  for 

obligation  . . 

2,979.300: 

3,032,800:  + 

53.500 

Conparativo  transfer  to  "Control 

• 

of  Forest  Posts,  Departnont  of 
Agriculture"  . . . . 

-10,000: 

-  ;  + 

10,000 

Total  obligations  (inclusive 

: 

of  reinbursenonts) 

2,969v300: 

3,032,800:  + 

63,500 

0  6 

01) ligations  by  Objects 


Standard  Classif ica.tion 

• 

01 

Personal  scr\’'icos 

2,476,800: 

2,476,800; 

—  «.« 

02 

Travel . . . 

123,000: 

123,000: 

-  _ 

03 

Transportation  of  things  c. 

25,500: 

25,500: 

04 

ComuniCcation  services  ,.ce» 

12f 500s 

12,500; 

-  — 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services, « 

67,500; 

67,500: 

_  - 

07 

Other  contractual  services,. 

80,000: 

102,000: 

+ 

22,000 

08 

Supplies  and  natc rials 

110,200: 

110,200: 

_  - 

09 

Equipnent  . . . . . 

59.000: 

10'".,500: 

+ 

41,500 

10 

Lands  and  structures 

10  ,.000: 

10,000: 

_  _ 

13 

Refunds,  awards,  and 

; 

indcnnitics  . . 

4,800: 

4,800: 

-  - 

Grand  tota.1  obligations. 

2,969,300: 

3,032,800; 

+ 

63,500 

Reinbursenont  for  services 

1 

« 

perf  orned  . . . . . 

-  13.000; 

-  13,000: 

-  - 

Total  available  (e:tclusivc 

1 

• 

• 

of  reinbursenonts) 

2,956,300: 

3,019,800; 

+ 

63  9  500 

\ 


;1 


1 


] 
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STA.TUS  OF  PROGRAI4 

Current  Activities;  The ’’work  on  insect  investigations  is 
carried  on  in  practically  every  state,  in  Hav/aii,  Puerto  Rico, 
Panama,  Mexico,  and  headquarters  for  foreign  parasite  work 
are  maintained _dn  France,..  The. work  is^  conducted  t.hrough  field 
tests  and  laboratory  experimentso  Most  of  the  activities  are 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  state'  colleges,  agricultural 
experiment  Stations,  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  government, 
associations ,. commercial  growers,  livestock  ownersand  bee¬ 
keepers.  i  '  ■ 

Research  activities  in"' general  are  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  To  develop  means  whereby  the.growers.  Of  finaits>  nuts, 
truck  and  garden  crops,  cereal,  forage  and  range  crops. 

Cotton,  tobacco,  sugar  plants  and  other  agricultural  pro- 

•ducts,  can  control  insect  pests  more  effectively  or  more 
economically,  thus  increasing  the  net  returns  from  their  op¬ 
erations  and'  insuring  an  ample  supply  of  high-quality 
agricultxiral  products. 

(2)  To  devise  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of 
preventing  or  controlling  insect  damage  to  forest  and  shade 
trees,  forest  products  and  shrubs* 

(3)  To  reduce  losses  from  bee;  diseases',  to  .promote  better 

methods  of '  apiary  management  for  honey  and  wax  production  and 
for  pollination,  and  to  provide'  for  the  use  of  superior 
strains  of  beesr  ■■  .  -  ’ 

(4)  To  develop  control  measures  for  those  insects  which 
transmit, .(fis ease,. '.annoy  maht , andrat.tack ‘l.iy|,.sto.dk*  » 

(5)  To  devise  the  most  effective 'and  econdmicai’-means  of 
preventing  or  controlling  insect  damage  to  stored  agricul¬ 
tural  products,  foods  and  fabrics* 

(6)  To  identify  insects  and  allied  organisms  for  the  quar¬ 
antine  j  control  and  re  search ''.activities  of  the  Bureau  and 
for  other  Federal  and 'State- 'agencies,  farmers,  pest  control 
operators,  and  other  private  individuals  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  for  foreign  institutions;  and  to  collect,  maintain, 
and  furnish  information  as  to  the  presence  and  abundance  of 
insect  pests. 

(7)  To  develop  methods  and  apparatus  -for  freeing  commodities 
of  pests  under  plant  qiaarantine  regulations  so  that  they  can 
move  freely  and  safely  in  commerce;  and  to  improve  the  chemi¬ 
cal  materials  now  employed  in  controlling  insects,  to  develop 
new  and  better  chemical  materials,  and  to  devise  improved 
apparatus  and  methods  for  their  application. 


Among  the  undertakings  now  in  process,  the  following  are 
selected  as  typical,  hut  hy- no. means  cover  all  of,  the  ac¬ 
tivities  under  this  suh-appropriati'onl  ' 

1.  In  order  to  insure  increased^- crop  production,,  new  in¬ 
secticides  are' being,  tested  extensively  against  many* 
kinds  of  insects,  such  as  orchard  mites,  Japanese 
beetle  and  its  grubs’,  budworm,  grasshoppers,  corn- 

-  borers,  cotton  leafworm,  cotton  aphid,  insects,  affect¬ 
ing  vegetables,  and  other  crop  pests  to  determine  the 
most  suitable  formulations  and  schedules  that  may  be 
used  for  their  control  Ion  the  various  crops* 

2*  To  increase  the  usefulness-  of  DDT  as  an  insecticide 

on  orchard  crops,  metho-ds  of  ..preventing  increases  in 

-  populations  of  mites,  .;leaf rollers,  and  other  .pests 

'  following  its  use  are  being  studied  and  developed* 

3«'  ■  As  a  basis  for  development  of  methods  of  preventing 

or  controlling  the  phony  peach,  peach  mosaic, -Dutch 
elm  disease,  and  destructive  virus  diseases,  studies 
are-  carried  ofi.  to  determine  what  insects  transmit  ■ 
these  diseases* 

4*  To  determine  the  possible  hazardous  effect  on  man  and 

animals  of--residues  of  DDT  and,  other  new  insecticidal 
chemicals  on  food  and  forage  crops,  also  to  determine 
whether  or  not  accumulations  of  these  materials  in 
soils  resulting  from  continued  application  to  crops 
may  prove  harmful,  many  tests  are  being  conducted* 

5*  In  order  to  appraise  the  usefulness  and  ascertain 

schedules  for  their  use,  many  of  the  newer  chemicals 
which  show  considerable  promise  as- insecticides ,, are 
being  tested.'  These  include,:  ,,  ,  •  ,, 

benzene  hexachloride  ' 

.  chlordane  ' 

chlorinated  camphene  ..  ••v 

tetraetl;^!  purophosphate  •  ,  ’  . 

piperpnyi,  but  oxide',  ,  ■. 

parathioh"  ' 

6.  To  mitigate  the  threat  to  production  of  .gitrus  and 

other  subtropical  fruits  in  the  United  States,  studies, 
in  some  instances  in  co ope rat  ion  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  are  under  way  bn  . certain, tropical  fruitf lie 
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'7»  ‘  Pees  are  being  bred  for  honey  productivity  anxi  disease 
resistance ,  utilization,  of  .-inse.cts'-  for ' pollination j 
apiary  .management,  .and  lee  diseases.;  The  following  are 
the  present  objectives': 

(a)  To  develop  bees  v;ith  increased  resistance  to 
American  foulbrood* 

(b)  ■  To  develop  bees .with  increased. . honey • productivity® 

(c)  fo  |“aGilitate  the  shipment  of  package  bees  by  air* 

(d)  To  increase  insect  pollination  of  legvimes* 

8c  Td'  provide  and  steadily;  improve,  the,  bases  for  definite 

and  complete  identification  of  insects',  continuing  re¬ 
search  is  essential.  One  of  the  projects  under  way  is 
a  study  of  Meyrick  collection  of  microlepidoptera  at 
British  Museum,  involving  temporary  assignment  of  one 
■  "  Spe-cialist  t  o  London®  .-  . 

9®  ■  Development  of  methods  for  disinfestation  of  plants  and 

■«  commodities ,  to  permit '  miovement  under  federal" and.  State 
quarantine  regulat ions ,  centers'  mainly  on  the'  following 
problems:  "  ■  ‘  ' 

(a)  Vhite-fringed  beetle.  A  large  variety  of  nursery 
.  ,  plants''are  being  fum'i^'ted  with  methyl  b’nomi'de  to 

determine'  tho'se  .wh'ich.’'.w'Dul'(l,not'...be  ihj-ured;,-by  the 
treatment  which  kills-  the-'^white-fringe'd  beetle® 
Extensive  tests 'are- b'eing  made  with"a  mixture  of 
,  me  thyi  bromide,  -e.thylene  dichloride 'and  carbon 
tetrachloride j  injected  into  the  soil,  as  a  sub- 
'stitute  for  fimiigatiori  in  nursery  stock  certifica¬ 
tion. 

(h)  Sweetpotato  weevil®  '  Studies  are  under  way  regard¬ 
ing  the  causes  of  injury  to ' sweetpotatces  when 
fumigated  with  methyl  bromide,  to  kill  the  weevil, 

;  ",  .and  to  develop  . methods  for  "eliminating  injury® 

•'  ’  (c)  Mediterranean  friiit --f  ly,.  The  'performance  of  re¬ 
frigeration  compartments  and  temperature  recording 
equipment  is  being  checked  on  all  ships  carrying 
■  '  .  .yinlfera  grapes  and’  certain  deciduous  fruits  from 

South  Africa,  This'  is  to  in sur'a-.’'that -.the -fruit  will 
be  held  within  definite  temperature  limits  for  a 
fixed  period  to  kill  all  fruit  "fly  larvae  that  may 
be  presents  y-  ■  ; 

10 »  Methods  for  elimination  of  insects  from  aircraft  are 

being  studied,  and  improved  insecticides  developed  for 
use  against  agricultural  pests  in  aircraft  arriving  in 
the  United  States  from  foreign  co'untries. 
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llo  In  the  search  for  new  and  more  effective  insecticides, 

.  lar^e  -  nnmhers  of .  new: chemicals", /.mostly,  synthetic 
*  ■  ■  ■  '  ■  c-rga^^icsy  hut  some  ; of ,  plant  origin,  ahh;  “being' tested, 

A  cooperative  project,  with  the  Bureau ’of  Agricultural 
'•  and  Industrial  Chemistry  deals' with  the ‘testing  of  new 

nicotine  compounds  as  insecticides* 

;  \ 

Selected  Example's  of  Recent  Erogress  and  Trends':  Anjong  recent 
accomplishments  in  which  the  Bureau  has  participated  are  the 
following:  .  '  ' 

la  Investigations  of  fruit  Insects^  The  investigations  of 
fruit  insects  are  ,  carried  on  at  f  ield  .laborator.ies,  mostly 
located  in  importhflt  fruit  and  nut  prOd'^-Oing  afeas,  in  I3 
states,  Hawaii,  Panama,  and  Mexico,  ^ ■' 

a.  The  outstanding  control  of  cod'Iift’g  moth  resulting  from  the 
use  of  DDT  has  permitted  a  shift'  in  emphasis  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  orchard  mites,  woolly  apple  aphid,  and  .red-banded 
leaf roller,  which  often  increase  rafter  DDT  is  used* 

Greater  emphasis  is  also  being  placed  on  work  with  insects 
of  peach, , cherry ,  and  apricot; trees,  and  on  the  pear 
psylla  in  the  Northwest. 

b.  Among  the  new  insecticides . that  show -promise  for  control 
of  curcullQ  in. peach  orchards  are  benzene  hexachloride , 
chlo.rdane,  a  chlorinated  camphene ,  and  parathion*  The 
Same  materials  (except  chlordane)  have  also  given  favorable 
results  .against . the,  pear  psylla  in  the  Northwest* 

c.  DDT  has  been  found  effective  in  controlling  sucking  bugs 
that  deform' ppaches.  Applications  of  this  material  in 
the' form  of  fogs  or  smokes  (sometimes  called  ^aerosols") 
in  South  Carolina  gave, good  coverage  and  as  good  results 
as  applications  with;  conventional  e.quipment* 

da  Two.  pests  of  nut,s  -  the^  pecan  weevil  and  the  chestnut 
weevil  -  for  whiqh 'ho.  irisecticide  had  previously  been 
found  effective,  have  yielded  readily  to  spraying  with 

DDT.  .  ;■  ,  : 

0  8  VTith  the  virtual  completion  of  studies  of  the  biology  of 
the  filbert  worm  and  the  pres sure,  on  the  working  funds 
ai/ailable  •  f  or  studies  of  •  fruit  insects ,  the  laboratory  at 
Eugene,  Oregon ,,jha:a  been -cloced*'.  Limited  work  on  control 
will  be  continued-t-through  '  coopefatidn- with  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station* 
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new  insecticidal  com'bination  for  controlling  the  citr-us  lilack-" 
Xly«  which  Ig"  a  serious  thireat  't o'" cit''iT^  pro’duction  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  California  and  Texas,  are  "being  developed 
in  cooperation  with  the  Mexican  .Government o 

2»  Investigations  of  iTorest  Insects*  Research  on  forest  insects  is 
centered  at  nine  regional  laboratories,  in  close  cooperation  v/ith 
other  agencies  concerned  with  forests  and  forest  ^products*  Chief  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  development;  and  improvement  of  methods  of  pro¬ 
tecting  commercial  timber.  The  following  are  typical  examples  of  work 
now  in  progress!  ,  , 

a.  Bark  beetle  losses  in  the  western  states  have  increased  greatly 

during  the  last  ,3  or  4  years.  ■  “ 

The  current  heavy  bark  beetle  infestations  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  more  effective  and  cheaper  methods  of  control.  The 
I'orest  Service  and  other  land-managing,  agencie 5  have  attempted 
control  on  several  areas  during  the  past  year  but  present  control 
.  methods  ,  are  so  costly  and  require  so  much  labo.r  that  many  impor¬ 
tant  infestations  are  not  combatted.  •  A  considerable  amount  of 
effort  has  been  put  into  tests  in  the  use  of.^newer,  insecticides, 
such  as  DDT  and  benzene  hexachloride ,  in  the  hope  that  they  can  be 
used' to  replace  the  older  methods  that  require  a  lot  of  hand 
labor.  Airplane  spraying  v;as  tried  on  several,  hundred  acres  but 
preliminary  results  do  np I . appear ’too  encouraging. .  Where  hand  or 
power  spraying  equipment  has  been  used  the  results  have  been  good. 
Much  additional  work  of  this  .type  is  needed. . .•  ?  •, 

b.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  aerial  spraying?  The 
development  of  new  types  of  aerial  spraying  equipment  has  resulted 
in  improved  distribution  of  spray  but.  has  also  showr*  the  nee;d  for 
much  additional  work  on  apparatus ,  spr, ay  mixtures ,  and  flight 
procedures  that  will  insure  better  coverage  of  treated  areas  and 
increase  the  percent  pf  control  obtained.  Pield  tests  were, con¬ 
ducted  in  spruce  budv/orm  infested  areas  in  Uew.York  in  cooperation 
with  the  .State  Conservation  Department,,  with  very  encouraging  re¬ 
sults.  ’  Several  other  tests  were  made  with  other  insects  such  as 
pine  sawflies  and. spittle  bugs. .in  the  Lake  . States ,  v/hite  pine 
weevil  in  Rew  York,  pine  tip  raoth'-ln  Hebraska,  and  pine  bark  beetle 
•in  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota*  Progress  thus  far  indicates  that  in 
future  years  it  may  be  possible  t.Q,  prevent  or  greatly  reduce,  losses* 

3>  Invest igati.ons  of  Truck  Crop  and  Garden  Insec'tsc . .  Investigations 
on  the  control  of  insects  and  related  pests  affecting  vegetables, 
tobacco,  ornamentals,  and  mushrooms,  are  carried  on  at  23  field  lab¬ 
oratories..,  The_ following  undertakings  are  selected  as  typical! 

a.  Effective  all-purpose  insecticide  developed  for  use  onbeans  in 
the  East  containing  rotenone — DDTn-sulfur,  controls  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle,  corn  earworm,  leafhoppers,  spider  mites  and  powdery 
mildew  disease. 
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"b.  Onion  and.::sugar  "beet  seed  yields  increese-d-  Tpy  use  of  DDT  to  con¬ 
trol  infesting  insects  in  the  Southwest,  Idaho,  and  California* 

c.  DDT  widely  adopted  by  potato  and  cahhage  i^owers  for  the  control 
of  several  species  of  insects  with  consequent  increased  yields 
of  these  crops* 

d. '  Soil  insecticides  and  soil  fumigants  control  wireworms  in 

California  and  VTasi^ingtono  DD  mixture,  ethylene  dihromide,  DDT, 
and  "benzene  hexachloride  are  "being  used  "by  the  "bean  growers  to 
control  wireworms  on  large  acreages  of  infested  lands* 

e.  Aerosols  prove  effective  in  controlling  many  of  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  insects  affecting  vegeta"bles  and  flowers  in  greenhouses  and 
the  pea  aphid  on  peas  in  the  East*  Aerosols  propelled  by  com¬ 
pressed  gas  and  containing  either  DDT  or  one  of  the  new  phosphate 
compounds  are  being  widely  adopted  by  greenhouse  men  and  used  by 
some  growers  of  affected  crops. 

i'*  ' 

f*  New  fumigant  gives  spectacular  results  against',  ipsects  infesting 
stored  tobacco  in  the  South.  This  new  fumigant  (acrylonitrile) 
is  more  effective  and  cheaper  than  fumigant s.  now  in  use  against 
the  cigarette  beetle  and  tobacco  moth  in  stored  tobacco*  ,, 

4*  Investigations  of  Cereal  and  Eorage  Insects.  Following  promising 
results  with  several  of  the  new  insecticides  in  the  control  of  insects 
attacking  cereal  and  forage  crops,  emphasis  is  being  placed  qn  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  use’  and  of  equipment  for  applying  them*  These  in¬ 
vestigations  supplement  studies  to  develop  insect-resistant  crop  - 
varieties  and  cultTiral  control  methods*  -  ,  '  " 

a*  Plants  resistant  to  insect  attack*  The  dent  ^corn  inbred., P.8,  re¬ 
sistant  to  the  European  corn  borer,  was  released  during  the  year 
through  the  Indiana  State  Experiment  Station.  A  soft  red  winter 
wheat  resistant  to  the  Hessian  fly,  leaf  rust,  loose  smut  .and 
mosaic,  considered  for  early  release  through  the  Indiapa  Station, 
maintained  high  resistance  to  the  fly  in  field  trials. 

b*  Parasites  of  European  corn  borer  and  sugarcane  borer*  Parasites 
of  the  European  corn  borer  originally  introduced  from  fqpeign 
countries  and  collected  in  the.  United  States  for  redistribution, 
were  released  in  many  Infested  States  in  1946.  An  estimated 
saving  of  1,900,000,  pounds  of  the  1946  sugar  crop  resulted, from 
reductions  caused  by -iimported  parasites  in  populations  of  the  : 

•  sugarcane  borer  in  Florida* 

c»  European  corn  borer  and  southxve stern  corn  borer  spreading  and 

wheat  stem  sawfly.  a  threat  to. wheat  in  Great  Plains  Area* .  The^ 
European  corn  borer  and  the  southv/e stern  corn  borer  have  almost 
overlapped  in  northeastern  Kansas.  The  European  corn  borer 
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:  increased  i'n  atundance' in  Iowa,  Minnesota,,,  and  Non'th.  Carolina,, 
and  caused  an.  estim^ed -  total  loss  of ,  $,37j0.Q0»550  Losses 

-from  the  \\fheat.  stem  sawfly  in  Moht'ana.  and  North  Dakota  w.e re  es¬ 
timated  at  $15y000,0C0  in  1946..  i.Control  studies  have  "been  con¬ 
tinued  or  initiated  on  all  three  of  these  pests. 

d.  Recommendations'for  use  of  DDTo  The  major  limitation  Oajihe  use 
,of  DDT  and  other'’ new:  compounds  .on  cereal  and  forage '  cropsJ  is  the 
possible  hazard  to  man«  or  animals  of  residues  remaining  on  treated 
cropso  ¥ith  limitations  as  to  its  use,  DDT  is  now  recommended  for 
use  against  ■  several  insects'"  attaeking  sweet  corn,  seed  ■  crops  in 
the  field  and  insects  attacking  seed  stocks  in  storage'and .in¬ 
habiting  walls  and  woodwork  of,  grain  bins,  '.mills  and  V''’arehousesa 
DDT  was  found' to  be  compatible  with  all'of  the . common  fungicides 
except  ethyl  mercury  phosphate,  thereby  permitting  efficient  treat- 
'  ment  of  seeds  with  a  combined  insect icidal.,and  , fungicidal  dUst. 

e«  Chlordane,  chlorinated  camphone  and  benzene  hexachloride  have  been 
found  promising  against-.several-insects  attacking  cereal  and  forage 
.crops,  including  grasshoppers  in  dense  succulent  yegetation«  Am- 
■,  monium  fluosilicate  was  aivery  promising  substitute  for  sodium 
fluosilicate  in  grasshopper  baits.  Gro'und  stems  of  Byania  speciosa 
was  recommended  to  growers  for  control  of  the  European  corn  borero 

f.  Eumigants-  for  stored  grain  and  cereal  .product'  insectsc  -  Tests  in¬ 
dicated  that  application  of  the  entire  fumigant  dosage  into  the 
flour  stream  at  the  brealoer -.f 0’l.ls,.'with,  the  machinery,  running  a  few 
minutes  before  shut  dcwn  ■, of  mill' -was  ■  as .effect ive  as  wheri  indivi-^ 
dual  machines  were  .treated,  and  the  't.xme-  required  for  the  operation 
was  reduced  from  several  hours  to  a  few. minutes.  A  mixture  of 
chloroethyl  formate  and  .parbo.n  tetrachloride  gave  good  results 
against  the  rice-  weevil  and,  the  flour , beetle. 

Investigations  cf  Cotton  Insects.  During  1947  there  was  a  notable 
shift  in  the  research  programs  on  cotton  insects  to  benzene  hexachlo¬ 
ride,  mixtures  of  benzene  hexachloride  and,  DDT,  and  chlorina,ted  camphene. 
During  1947  cooperative  experiments  in  boll  .Weevil  control  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  farmers  in  lo  rstatds...;  The  .results  of  the  experiments  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  new  synthetic  organic  insect icide-'s  are  likely  to 
replace  calcium  arsenate.-  and  nicotine  for  boll,  weevil  and  cotton  aphid 
control.  ■ ...  r  I-,  , 

a.  Experiments  indica.te  t had  benzene-  hexachloride  is  more  effective 
than  calcium  arsenate  or^,anx>r  pther  material  that  has  been  used  on 
a  practical  field  basis  for  the  control  of  the  boll  weevil.  It 
appears  to  be- more,  effective,  than  nicptine  or  rotenone  for  the 
■  ■  ycohtr.ol  of  the  cotton'  aphid, ’’and  is,3highly '  toxic’."-  to.- many .  other 

insects  that-' are  injurious  to  ’cdttohV  "This  materiab  is  not  effec¬ 
tive  against:  the  bollworm  and  the  red  spider  mite. 
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b •  Preliminary  experiaonts  suggest. that  5>-percent  DDT  plus  .3  percent 

^amma  benzene  hexachloride  will  be  generally  useful  for . the ; con¬ 
trol  of  cotton  insects.  This  mixture  is  hi^ly  effective'  against 
all  of  the  cotton  pests  against  which  it  has  been  tested  with  the 
exception  of  the  red  spider  mite# 

c.  Chlorinated  camphene.  Mixtures  containing  20  percent  ; or  less. of  . 
chlorinated  camphene  were  found  to  be  effective  against  the  boll 
weevil,  and  many  other  cotton  insects# 

6#  Investigations  of  Bee  Cultirre.  The  work  is carried  on  in  eight 
states.  Bees  are  kept  in  every  state.  The  number  of  colonies  in 
1946  was  5*727»000»  They  produced  213,814,000  pounds  of  honey, 
valued  at  $52,137»000#  Bees  pollinate  some  5^  fruit,  vegetable, 
legame  seed  and  other  crops,  thus  making  them  indispensable  in  the 
growing  of  many  crops.  Among  examples  of  recent  progress,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  typical: 

a.  Resistance  of  experimental  stock  to  American  foulbrood  has  been 

increased  to  90^  to  lOOfo  by  artificial  insemination.  ¥ith  natural 

matings,  the  degree  of  resistance  levelled  off  at  jG  to  SG  percent 
■  '■  after  eight  generations. 

b.  Honey  bees  can  and  do  trip  the  alfalfa  blossoms  and  thus  cause  its 

■■-  pollination,  if  too  many  competitor  plants  are  not  present. 

7»  '  Insects  Affecting  Man  and  Animalsw^ 

a. -  During  recent  years  specific  methods  have  been  developed  for  using 

1 '  ■.'■ ■  DDT  against- the  Northwest  species  of.  mosq.uitoes.  Re  cent-,  s  tudie  s 

show  that  several  other  insecticides  such  as  chlordane,  methoxy  DDT, 
TDE,  and  benzene  hexachloride  are  also  highly  effective  insecti¬ 
cides  for  mosquitoes  and  certain  gnats.  Better  vays  to  use  DDT  and 
the  newer  insecticides  for  more  effective  control  are  being  de- 
■  ■  veloped.  ■  . 

b. .  Tests  during  .the  past  year  show' -that- ..at  least  four  good  insecti¬ 

cides  can  be- used' effectively  for  the'  control  of  horn  flies.  A  : 
hew  screwworm  remedy  known  as  E.Q,..  .82  was  developed  during  recent. ■ 

years.  DDT,  chlorinated  camphene' and  three  other  new. chemicals 
:  were:,  shown  to  provide  promising  treatments  for  f leecewbTms*  Cur¬ 
rent  investigations  include  studies  on  horn  flies,  stable  flies, 
house  flies,  screwworms,  wool  maggots,  doer  flies  and  horse  flies. 
Hew  chemicals  and,;^new  formulations  of  the  better  chemicals  are  under 
study  for  all  of  the  pests  mentioned. 

c.  Dufing  the  last 'fiscal  year  several  new  tick  killing  agents  were 

tested  extensi'Ve^ly  against  the  lone  star  tick,  two  new  synthetics 
known  as  chlorinated  camphene  and  benzene  hexachloride' being  among 
the  most  promising  Of  those  tested.  C'urrent  activities  in  research 
on  ticks  are  mostly  limited  to  three  representative  species — the 
lone  star  tick.  Gulf  Coast  ear  tick,  and  the  winter  tick.  Inciden¬ 
tal  studies  are  under  way  also  on  the  spinose  ear  tick,  brown  dog 
tick,  poultry  tick,  cattle  tick,  and  other  important  ticks  attack¬ 
ing  animals. 
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d«  New  approaches  to  the  pro'blem  to  dove  lop  a  single  effective  treat- 
,  m^nt.  XPr.-  coatrol  lef..  cattle  gruljs,.  are.  .gonsideredr,  .  Yojung 

larvae'  ef  cattle  grubs  webe  successfuily  grown  in  laboratory 
'animals .sudh  as  mice  'and  rabbits  when  taken  from  cattle  and  trans¬ 
planted  in  the' smaller,. animals This  malces  tests  possible  with 
many  chemicals  to  determine  their  value  as  eheno therapeutic  agent-s. 

e»  Research  during  t'he  past  few  years-  has  shpw;;i  that  DDT  and  benzene 
hexachloride  are  ekeellent  louse  killing  agent Sa  Recent  studies' 
suggest  that  chlorinated  camphene  is  equal  of  superior  to  the 'two 
materials  mentioned.  Current  activities  include 'an  appraisal  of 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  aboutHen  new  insecticides  against 
lice  of  all  kinds  of  farm  animals.  These  studies  include  various 
types  of  formulations  and  methods  of  application.  A  new  and  im-^ 

'  portant  louse;  of ''cat tlehknov^  the  tail  louse  was  found  in  Florida 

'  In  1945.  It  is  ndw  knovhi'  to  occur- in  most  of  the  southern  states? 

fe  ■  Studies  are  nbV  under  way  o'n'  the  clothes  moths,  ants,  silver  fish, 

and  cockroaches.  ■-  The  several  new  insecticides '  such  as  DDT  and 
chlor-dane  now  available  are  being  studied  in  efforts  to  determine 
their  relative  merits  'and  hew',  test  tp  ^-qse  i'thea^  Comparative  tests 
have  shown  that  chiordano'  is  perhaps-  Superior  to  DDT  for  roaches 
and  may-  be  effective'  also  for  ants',  '  DDD  is'  one’  of  the  better  in¬ 
secticides  for  imparting  moth— resistant  properties  to  clothing? 

It  i-s  superior  to  many ’'so'-caHed  mothproofing  agents  used  on  ■■ 
clothing  not  subject  to'  laundering  or  dry  cleaning? 

g.  Insect  Rest  S~urvey,3  Insect  pest  survey  accumulates  data  on  the 
occur.renc'e.5  distribut.ion’,  abundance  and'  host  'plants  of. ..insect  pests?" 

The  data  are  summarized' 'into  statements  Oil  the  more  important  insect 
conditions. 

Work  accomplished  during  the,  past  year  inClude.sl.  ... 

a.  Abstracting  and  filing  4,000  records  of  domestic  insects? 

b.  Preparation  and  issuance  of  7  monthly  and  1  annual  summaiy  of 
insect  conditions* 

c*  Issuance  of  8  special  supplement s  to  the  Insect  Pest  Survey* 

9*  Identification  and  Classification  of  Insects.  This  project  is  basic 
to  all  other  entomological  activities.  Selecthd  examples  Of  recent 
progress-  includej-  -  '  '  '  ■ ■'  - m  ' 

a*  Identification  of  'to  70, 000’‘'ihsdct-  samples  annually  for 

agencies  and  individuals  requiring  theme,  ' 

b.  Publication  of  30  'to  40  technical  papers  on  insect  classification 
annually* 

c*  Participation  in  insect  s'urveys  of  Central  Pa.cific  Islands  and 
Alaska,  providing  basis  for  pest  control  operations. 
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1Q»'  Poroign  Parasites*  Two  Klamath  weed  insects  imported  from  Australia 
are  well  established  in  northern '  California  and  shew  dafiiilie  promise 
of  being  able  to  control  this  pest.  Additional  shipments,,  bptailing 
600,000  adults, of  two  species  of  Chrysolina,  were  received  from 
Australia  during  1947* 

Investigations  on  and  collection  of  natural  enemies  of  inSect  pests  in 
South  America  have  been  terminated  and  these  activities  resumed  in 
Europe  with  headquarters  in  France.'  This  permits  placing  emphasis  on 
importing  natural  enemies  of  such  pests  as  the  introduced  European 
Chafer  and  insect  enemies  of  Klamath  weed  and  gorse. 

11«  Control  Investigations.  . 

a.  The  application  of '  DDT.>  to.  the  soil  in  the  nursery,  in  conjvinction 
with  a  series  of  residual  sprays  on  the  foliage,  is  an-  effective 
substitute  for  methyl  bromide  fumigation  and  avoids  plant'  injury 
often  associated  with  the  latter  treatment  for  the  certification 
of  nursery  stock  ■under  white-rf ringed  beetle  quarantines. 

b.  Improved  aerosols  and  residual  sprays  have  been  developed  to 
eliminate  insects  in  aircraft  from  abroad  and  for  treatment  of 
planes  within 'the  area  infested  by  the  Japanese  beetle; 

c.  Aerosols  produced  by-d'fog^  machines  were  as  effective  as  sprays 

in  the  field  control  cf  tarnished  plant  bug  on  peaches  and. other 
pestso  One  machine:  treats.  10  acres  per  heur.  ' 

d.  Twenty-one  chemical  compeunds  showed  promise  as  insecticides,  two 

proved  to  be  effective  synergists  for  pyrethrum  and  two  for 
nicotine.  .  ■  • 

12.  Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Investigations. 

a.  The  development  of  synthetic., organic  insecticides  has  been  of 

major  interest.  Stc.ndard  methods  for  the  analysis  of  DDT  dusts  and 
sprays  have  beeh -o stablished.  ..  Procedures  for  testing  DDT  dusts  and 
wettable  powders  have  been  worked  out'fof  use  in  purchase  ; specif 
cations.  Different,  clays .and . other  minerals  were  examined  for 
possibilities  as  dust  diluents  for  DDT  or  other  insecticides. .  The 
effect  of  solvents  used  in  sprays  on  the  decomposition  of  DDT- 
residues  was  studied. 

Analyses  of  vegetables  treated  with  DDT  dusts  or  sprays  showed  no 
absorption  of  DDT  into  the  edible  parts  of  the  plants.  Analyses 
of  miDc,  butter,  fat,  and  meat  from  cattle  which  had  received  feed 
treated  with  DDT  showed  that  the  DDT  was  concentrated 'mainly  in  the 
fat  of  the  animals:,and  appeared  in  the  millc,  being  present  in  the 
butter  fat.  ' .  ' 
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Benzene  hexachloride  is  another  synthetic  organic  insecticide  which 
is  becoming  of  considerable  importance.  It  has  proved  difficult  to 
find  methods  for  analyzing  insecticides  and  treated  plant  materials 
containing  it«  A  cryoscopic  method  has  been  devised  for  the 
analysis  of  technical  grade  benzene  hexachlorideo 

b e  A  chemical  study  ha§  been  made  of  hexaethyl  tetraphosphate  and  re¬ 
lated  substances.  This  material  is  very  effective  against  aphids 
and  some  other  insects  but  is  quickly  decomposed  in  the  presence 
of  moisture  to  products  which  are  not  insect icidal^  The  rate  and 
nature  of  this  decomposition  was  studied  chemically.  Tetraethyl 
pyrophosphate  proved  to  be  even  more  toxic  than  hexaethyl  tetra- 
phosphate  to  insects.  Several  tests  for  these  compounds  have  been 
devised  and  further  work  is  in  progress  on  ways  of  determining 
their  purity  in  order  to  establish  specifications  for  them. 

c.  Aerosol  formulas  containing  hexaethyl  tetraphosphate  v/ere  developed 

which  gave  excellent  control  of  aphids  and  mites  in  greenhouses « 

New  aerosol  formulas  for  the  control  of  household  insects  have  been 
developed  which  operate  at  a  lower  pressure  than  those  now  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  and  permit  cheaper,  light-weight  containers. 

d.  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  formulas  of  insecticidal  aero¬ 
sols  for  use  in  airplanes  to  destroy  agricultural  pests  and  disease- 
carrying  insect  Sr 

e.  Nine  public  service  patents  were  obtained  for  insecticides  and 

insect  repellents. 

f.  Several  thousand  samples  of  insecticides,  agricultural  products  con¬ 
taining  insecticide  residues,  and  related  materials,  were  analyzed 
during  the  year  to  guide  the  entomological  field  testing  programs  of 
this  Bureau  and  to  determine  the  possibility  of  health  hazards  from 
residues  on  agricultural  products  treated  with  insecticides® 
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^  .  (-c) .  .  InsGC-t-  ajid  Plant  PiscasG-  Control . 

AppropriatiotL-Actr  ■■19^2'. . .  ^  ^  $2,972*100 

TransfGr  in  1949  iIsti’'.'iat'GS  ’’Control  'of  Forost  Posts,  ,  , 

Dcpartnonf  of  Agriculturo”^ . c  . *  -•705»400 

Total  avn,ila’'blG,  194S  . . . . . . o..  .  .  2,  266,700 

Budgot  Gstinato,  1949  ............  c  o... .  2,266,700 

Chr'JigG ,  1949  . . .  . . . * .  . . .'. . . .... . .  _ -  ' 


SpiIARY  OF  lilCBFASFS.  AIJD  DECRFAS3S,  1949 

It  is  propos.od  to  continiiG  in  1949  $72,500  appropriated  in  1942  for 
ropla-ccncnt  of  X'/orn-out  trucks.  .  ’ 

PROJECT  STATEMEIIT 


(iTotc, — ^Anouhts  in  paronthesGS  opposite  the  alphabet ically  des.igncatcd 

subprojects  represent .  the'-A-etaAls'  of  the  hunericoAly  identified 
min  T)rojects  xi/liich  innediaAely  2'^Gcedc. ) 


Project 

:  19h2 

19^7   j(cstimtcd) 

t 

( estinated) : 

1.  Japanese  beetle 

• 

control . . 

2.  Sweeteotato  weevil 

$42^,320  :  $435,100 

$435,100  : 

control 

3.  Ilexican  fruitfly 

202,733  ;  219,700 

219,700  : 

control  . . . 

■120,950'':  122,000 

188,000  : 

4,  Phony  ueach  and  poach 

nosn,ic  eradication  .... 

i4i,432  :  142,500 

142,500  : 

5.  Ba,rbcrry  eradication.. 

4o4,709  :  413,300 

413,300  : 

6.  Pink  bollvrorn  and 

Thurb  erica  vreevil 

; 

controle  ................ 

(ca)  Supnrossion  and 

927,392  :  724,000 

'  724,000  : 

urovontion  of  spread 

of  the  -nink  bollxirorn. . . 

(624,990);  (602,200) 

(602,800); 

(b)  Coopercation  vrith 

the  HoxiCcan  G-ovornnont 

? 

to  control  pink  boll- 

0 

t 

XAforn  infestations  to 

erevent  sprccad  into  the 

United  States  . . . 

(c)  Eradic.ation  of  wild 

(129,750):  •  (115,200) 

(115,200); 

cotton  in  Floridca  'for  ■' 

protection  of  culti- 

'  ■  : 

vated  ^cotton  fron  -nirilc 

; 

bollxiTorin. . . . 

(172,652); 

-  ; 

7.  Transit  inspection  ... 

64,525  :  65,600 

65,600  ; 

2.  Repla.cencnt  of  auto- 

notive  equipnent  ...... 

Unobligated  bcalrn.cc  ..... 

:  72,500 

6,809  : 

72,500  ; 

Tot  cal  av'ailcablc  , , . . , 

2,423,942  :  2,266,700 

2,266,700  : 
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•-  1.-  •  - 

• 

« 

( estinated) 

1949 

( estimted) 

• 

Transferred  fron  "Expor-  : 

• 

• 

tat ion  and  Doncstlc  "  : 

Consxmption  ’of  Agni-  "t 
cul  tur al  c  orMohit  ids,  : 

Depaftnent  of  Agri-  '  '  :  . .  "  *■ 

culture"  (for  Pay  Act  s 

costs)  . . : 

Transfer  in  the  1949  • 

estinates  to  "Control  ; 
of  Forest  Pests,  : 

Departnent  of  Agri-  : 

culture"  . :  +910, 15o 

» 

+705.400 

Total  appropriation  : 

or  cstinate  . . :3s066,600 

2,972,100 

2,266,700 

IITCHTIASIIS  AID  DECIOASIIS 

It  is  pro^oosod  to  continue  in  1949  tlio  $7o>300  proviclod  in-  1948  for 

rcplr'.conont  of  worn-out  trucks,  TIio  $7o, 50Q'  roqv-ostod  in  1949  is 

required  to  roplacc  tracks  vrhich  f-ro '  in  very  Tar.d  condition.  During 
the  fiscal  year  194S  it  wns  possible  to  start  a. program  to  renodj^  the 
situation  "brought  <a"bout  "by  successive  years  of  war  conditions  and  lack 
of  funds  which  had  prevented  nornal  replacononts  of  trucks.  Hox^revor, 
there  is  still  a  lack  of  propOrly-conditioncd  trucks  to  transport  non 
and  equipnent  engaged  in  work  to  supx)rcss  or  ora.dicado  inf ostcations  of 
insects  or  plant  disease  .infections.  Therefore  it  is  essentia,!  to 
continue  the  "roplaconont  progra^n  in  1949.  The  $7S>500  requested  for 
that  purpose  will  pornit  .the  roplaconont  of  aloout  9^  trucks,  a.ll  of 
v/hich  a.rc  of  1939  or  earlier  nodol  and  ha,vo  au  average  niloago  of 
approxirxatoly  80,000  nile’s.  This  represciits  a  r.cplaconent  of,  a."boxit 
10^  of  the  to'tal  nun'bor  of  trucks  in  use  on  control  projects. 

CHAITGE  III  LAIIGUAGE 

The  estinates  include  proposed  change.s  in  the  language  of  this  iton 
as  follov/s  (how  langua^go  underscored,,  deleted  natter  enclosed  v/ith 
"brackets):  ' 

Insect  and  plant  disca.se  control;  Dor  carrying  out  opera¬ 
tions  or"  neasurcs  to"  eradicate,  suppress,  control,  or  to 
I)rcvent  or  retard  the  sprca.d  of  Japanese  "beetle,  BV/cetpotato 
weevil,  ilcxica.n  fruitflics,  [gjqosy  and  "brox-;n-tail  noths, 

Dutch  clh  disease,]  phony  2'^cacy  and  peach  nosaic,  ***** 

C:  Provided  further.  That  in  the . discretion. of  the  Secretary, 
no  expenditures  fron'this  appropriation  sha.il  "be  na.de  for 
applying h.icthods  of  control  of  tlio  Dutch  oln  clisca.se  in.  any 
State  xifhcrc  nca.surcs '  for  the  renoval  a.nd  destruction  of  trees 
on  non-Pcdcral  lauds  suffering  fron  the  Dutch  eln  disease  arc 
not  in  force,  provided  such  renoval  a.nd  destruction  arc  dccncd 
essential  or  appropria.tc  for  the  . carrying  on  of  the  control 
prograr.1,  nor  until  a'sxin  or  suns  at  least  equal  to  such 
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Gxioenditurcs  shall  have  hoGn  approioriatcd,  suhscrihed,  or 
contrihutod  hy  State,  county,  or  local  authorities,  or  hy 
individuals,  or  organizcations  concerned:  Provided, however, 

That  expenditures  incurred  for  renoval  of  trees  infected 
with  Dutch  cln  disease  fron^ non-Pedoral  lands  shall  not  he 
considered  a  pp.rt  of  such  appropriations,  subscriptions,  or 
contributions:  Provided  further.  That  no  p.art  of  this  appro¬ 
priation  sha.ll  be  expended  for  the  renoVeal  and  destruction  of 
trees  infected  with  the  Dutch  cln  disccase  except  whore  such 
trees  are  located  on  property  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Govern- 
nent  of  the  United  States,  or  on  property  included  within 
local  c3T)crincntal  control  areas]. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  changes  in  language  is  to  delete  those 
provisions  pertaining  to  the  gypsy  and  brown— tail  noths  end  the 
Dutch  cln  disccasc,  Tlie  19^9  estiruates  propose  the  cstablislxncnt  of 
these  itens  as  scpa.rcatc  subappropriations  under  a  new  appropriation 
iten,  "Control  of  Forest  Pests." 

ITI3:iIZ.\TI01T  OP  ESTIIU.TDS 

Appropriation:  Insect  and  plant  disease  control 

Funds  Available  for  Obligcation 


Iten 

Dstinatc, 

194G 

Dudget 

Sstinates, 

191*9 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Approprication  or  estinate 

82,972,100 

$2,266,700 

-  $705,400 

Total  a.vailablc  for  obligation 

2,972,100 

2,266,700 

-  705,^0 

Conparative  transfer  to  "Control 
of  Forest  Pests,  Departnent  of 
Agriculture" . 

705,400 

+  705,400 

Total  obligations  , . .  . . 

2,266,700 

2,266,700 

Obligations  by  Objects 


standard  Classification 

01 

Personal  services  . . 

S1,6S2,400 

$i,6g2,4oo 

02 

Tr ravel  . 

i43 , goo 

i43,goo 

-  - 

03 

Transportation  of  things,.,. 

lg,200 

IS, 200 

...  .. 

o4 

Conmnication  services 

16,500 

16,500 

_  — 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services  . 

51.600 

51 , 600 

07 

Other  contractual  services  , 

45,000 

45,000 

•f 

og 

Supplies  and  materials  . 

137,000 

137,000 

— 

09 

Dquipnent . . . 

171,200 

171,200 

_  - 

13 

Refunds,  av/ards  and 

indemnities  . . 

1,000 

1,000 

Total  obliga.tions . 

$2,266,700 

$2,266,700 

— 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 


Current  activities  provide  for  protection  of  American  agriculture 
from  certain  destructive  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  by  con¬ 
ducting,  in  cooperation  with  States,  operations  to  control,  sup¬ 
press  and  prevent  spread  of  these  pests  and  plant  diseases,  includ¬ 
ing  enforcement  of  regulations  on  movement  of  commodities  that  may 
be  the  means  of  carrying  the  pests  and  plant  diseases  into 
uninfested  sections. 

Among  the  undertakings  now  in  process,  the  following  are  selected 
as  typical: 

1 .  Retarding  the  spread  of  the  Japanese  beetle  to  non-inf ested 

sections  of  the  United  States  and  suppressing  infestations 

in  newly  located  outlying  areas.  This  involves  providing  for 
inspection  and  certification  of  commodities  likely  to  carry 
the  beetles  from  the  regulated  areas,  comprising  all  or  parts 
of  14  states  in  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Scout  inspections  are  make  in  uninfested  sections  to  detect 
infestations  so  measures  can  be  taken,  retard  spread  from 
areas  where  new  infestations  are  discovered.  Cooperation  is 
given  by  officials  of  state  and  minor  civil  governments, 
bureau  field  stations,'  and  the  military  airforces.  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  this  work  by  state  and  local  governments  approxi¬ 
mated  4300,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1947» 

2.  The  prevention  of  spread  of  the  sweetpotato  weevil  and  its 

eradication  from  comimercial-producing  areas.  The  operations 
are  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  States  of  Alabamia, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and 
Texas.  The  activities  include: 

(a)  Maintenance  of  quarantine  regulations. 

(b)  Requirement  of  the  application  of  sanitary  and  suppres¬ 
sive  measures  by  growers  and  handlers  of  sweet  potatoes. 

(c)  Surveys  both  within  the  regulated  areas  and  in 
selected  areas  outside  thereof  to  locate  infested 
farms  and  incipient  infestation  centers  so  that  eradi¬ 
cation  measure's  may  be  applied  before  spread  takes 
place . 

(d)  Use  of  suppressive  measures  in  infested  areas  adja¬ 
cent  to  commercial  plantings. 

(e)  Conducting  large  scale  tests  to  determine  effective¬ 
ness  of  DDT  in  suppression  or  eradication  of  infesta¬ 
tions  in  fields,  seedbeds,  storages,  and  in  wild  host 
plants . 

3 .  The  prevention  of  spread  of  the  Mexican  fruitfly  from  the 

citrus  producing  area  of  Texas.  The  Texas  citrus  area  is 
rather  remote  from  other  fruit  growing  regions  and  danger  of 
spread  of  this  insect  is  primaarily  through  the  shipment  of 
infested  fruit  rather  than  through  flight  of  flies.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  program,  which  has  been  in  force  since 
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192,7,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  infestation  has  been 
established  outside  of  the  present  regulated  area. 

4.  Suppression  and  prevention  of  sprPad  of  the  phony  peach  and 

peach  mosaic  diseases.  These  activities  are  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  southern  states  from  California  to  South 
Carolina.  They  are  designed  ■ 

(a)  To  prevent  distribution  of  host  trees  from  areas  where 
inspection  of  nurseries,  budwood  sources,  and  their 
environs  disclose  the  presence  of  the  diseases., 

(b)  To  locate  infected  trees  so  they  can  be  remioved  under 
State  authority  in  order  -to  .prev.dnt  spread  of  these 
diseases  ‘by  insects  to  nearby  trees  and  orchards. 

5 .  Control  of  the  destructive  stem  rust  disease  of  wheat,  oats, 

barley,  and  rye  by  the  eradication  of  barberries  which  are 

the  alternate  host  of  the  disease.  These  operations  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  hazards  to  the  profitable  and  stable 
production  of  small  grains.  Control  work  is  conducted  in 
18  grain- growing  states  that  annually  produce  over  one  and 
one-half  billion  bushels  of  grain  with  an  average  annual 
value  during  the  past  10  years  of  about  $1,340,000,000. 

Over  the  past  32  years  losses  from  stem  rust  have  averaged 
more  than  $32,000,000  annuall3^.  Control  of  this  disease 
prevents  losses  to  farmers,  provides  more  grain  for  milling, 
baking,  and  brewing  industries,  and  mqre  food  for  consumers - 
The  cooperating  states  provided  cash  and  services  totaling 
$222,990  for  barberry  eradication  work  for  the  fiscal  year 
1948.  Some  activities  essential  to  effective  operation  of 
the  program  are: 

(a)  Location  and  destruction  of  rust-susceptible  barberries. 

(b)  Surveys  to  determine  spread  and  pre-valence  of  stem  rust. 

(c)  Determination  of  races  of  stem  rust  and  their 
distribution.. 

(d)  Testing  new  barberry  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids 
for  rust-susceptibility. 

(e)  Inspection  of  nurseries  to  eliminate  rust-susceptible 
barberries . 

(f)  Cooperation  with  state  officials  in  enforcemtent  of 
quarantine  regulations  to  prevent  replanting  of  sus¬ 
ceptible  barberries  in  cooperating  states. 

(g)  Testing  of  new  herbicides  to  find  better  and  cheaper 
methods  of  destroying  barberries. 

6 .  Eradication,  suppression,  control  and  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  the  pink  bollworm  from  areas  where  it  is  now  .present  and 

prevention  of  spread  of  the  Thurberia  weevil.  These  operations 
are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  all  the  major  cotton- 
producing  states  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  included  the 
following  activities: 
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(a)  Inspection.  Thorough  inspections  for  pink  bcllworm 
are  made  each  year  in  the  known  infested  areas  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona  and  Mexico  to  determine 
the  status  of  infestation  so  appropriate  changes  may 
be  made  in  the  control  and  quarantine  programs.  In 
areas  not  known  to  be  infested  intensive  inspections 
are  carried  on  at  places  thought  to  be  most  in  danger 
of  becoming  infested  and  more  general  inspections  in 
areas  farther  removed  from  known  sources  of  infestation. 

■(b)  Regulatory  operations  embrace  supervision  of  the 

required  tr':-atments  in  certification  of  cotton  and 
its  products  in_the  quarantined  areas;  requires  close 
supervision  of  approximately  550  cotton  gins,  16  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  mills  and  approximately  40  other  process¬ 
ing  plants  such  as  compresses.  Prior  to  certification 
for  movement,  .cottonseed  from  the  lightly  infested 
area  m.ust  be  heated  to .  150  degrees  F.  in  an  approved 
plant  for  30  seconds. 

Cottonseed  produced  in  the  heavily  infested  area  must 
be  given  additional  heat  treatment  using  steam  only 
to  raise  the  temperature  to  155  degrees  F.  for  an  ex- 
. posure  period  of  2  minutes  before  being  allowed  move¬ 
ment  outside  the  regulated  area.  Some  400,000  tons 
of  cottonseed  vjere  given  the  heat  treatment  and 
756,000  bales  of  cotton  and  4^395  bales  of  linters  were 
compressed  at  21  compresses.  A  total  of  26,170  inspec- 
.  tions  was  .made  af  these ^plants  and  premises  of  cotton 
processors  .under  dealer-carrier  permit,  which  involved 
driving  approximately  400,000  miles,  and  the  issuance 
of  some  90,000  .permits . 

The  Thurberia  weevil  quarantine  is  limited  to  a  small 
cotton-pro.ducing  -area .  in  Arizona  viich  is  also  covered 
by- the  pink  bollworm  quarantine,  the  two  quarantines 
being  enforced  as  a  unit  without  overlapping  of 
activities.  •. 

(c)  Control  operations  securing  destruction  of  cotton 

plants  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  by  August  31  in 
order  to  deprive  the  pink  bollworm  of  food  before  the 
advent  of  cool  weather  and  thus  prevent  large  numbers 
going  into  hibernation.  Farmers  in  this  section  were 
required  by  state  regulation  to  deposit  OlO  per  bale 
in  escrow,  which  amounted  to  over  42,000,000,  to 
guarantee  compliance  with  this  requirement.  In  the 
remainder  of  South  Texas  early  stalk  destruction  is 
also  required  by  appropria.te  dates.  Control  activities 
also  embrace  spring  and  summer  dusting  of  selected 
infested  fields  with  insecticides  to  prevent  a  continu¬ 
ous  build-up  of  infestation,  which  would  result  in 
spread  to  other  areas . 
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(d)  Cooperation  with  Mexico  to.  control  pink  bollvvorm 
infestations  to  prevent  spread  into  United  States . 
Technical  personnel  are  assigned  to  work  in  infested 
areas  of  Mexico  to  assist  in  establishment  of  compar¬ 
able  regulatory  and  control  procedures  to  those  used 
in  similar  areas  in  the  United, States .  Entomologists 
are  assigned  to  work  in  the  heavily  infested  Laguna 
area  to  advise  on  the  application  of  insecticidal  con¬ 
trol  measures  involving  the  use  of  DDT  and  other  new 
insecticides . 

7 .  Inspection  at  strategically  located  transportation  centers 

to  intercept  shipments  of  commodities,  moving  in  apparent 

violation  of  Federal  domestic  plant,  quarantines.  These  activ¬ 
ities  provide  needed  safeguards  against  hazard  of  the  long¬ 
distance  artificial  spread  of  the  pests  subject  to  these 
quarantines.  Inspectors  cooperate  with  states  by  reporting 
to  them  apparent  violations  of  their  state  nursery  inspection 
and  quarantine  regulations.  Regulations  pertaining  to  move¬ 
ment  of  plants  and  plant  products  into  and  out  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  are  enforced  by  inspectors  located  in  Washington, 

D.  C.  . 

Selected  Examples  of  Recent  Progress,  Current  Activities  and  Trends: 

Among  recent  accomplishments  in  which  the  Bureau  has  participated 
are  the  following:  ' 

1 .  Japanese  Beetle  Control 

(a)  Certification  of  Commodities. ■  In  view  of  the  importance 

of  fresh  vegetables,  fruits and  flowers  reaching 
markets  with  the  least  possible  delay  but  free  of 
Japanese  beetles,  recently  developed  methods  of  treat¬ 
ing  such  products  prior  to  certification  have  been 
approved.  The  application  of  DDT  dusts  to  the  empty 
and  then  loaded  refrigerator  cars'  and  trucks  carrying 
white,  potatoes  to  make  and  keep  them  free  of  living 
Japanese  beetles  was  authorized  on  May  17,  1947*  This 
method  not  only  permits  immediate  movement  of  the  pro¬ 
duce,  but  costs  less  than  fumdgation  with  methyl  bro¬ 
mide.  During  the  year  endirig  June  30,  1947 ^  approxi¬ 
mately  75,000,000  plants  and  severnl  thousand  car  and 
truck  loads  of  farm  products  were  certified  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  nonregulated  .areas .  -  .  : 

(b)  Inspection  and  Treatment  of  Airplanes.  Insecticides 
were  applied  to  kill  adults  of  the  Japanese  beetle  in 
planes  at  21  infested  commercial  and  military  airfields 
prior  to  the  departure  of  more:  than  10,000  flights  for 
destinations  beyond  the  regulated  areas.  Twenty-eight 
hundred  beetles  were  removed' from  clothing  and  baggage 

of  personnel  boarding  planes  after : treatments .  The 
two  main  fields  involved  were  the  Washington  National 
Airport  and  LaGuardia  Airport. 
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(c)  Dissemination  Survey  and  Cooperative  Controls.  During  the 
1947  field  season  scout  inspection  was  done  in  666  locali- 
■  i  ties  outside  of  the  regulated  areas  in  38  states.  Included 

were  165  military  and  commercial  airfields  in  35  states. 
Beetle  collections -were  made  in  105  localities  in  14  of  the 
38  states.  All  of ■  the . beetle  collection  localities  are  east 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Included  in  the  105  localities  were 
8  airfields  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Tennessee.  It  was  necessary  to  extend  the  Federal  quar¬ 
antine  regulated  areas  to  include  only  small  additional 
sections  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  New  York.  Beetle  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  other  localities  was  considered  to  be  non- 
hazardous  after  application  of  chemical  treatments  or  because 
of  the  sm.all  numbers  collected.  A  total  of  560  acres  was 
treated  with  lead  arsenate  or  DDT  in  25  localities  in  8 
states.  DDT  foliage  treatments  were  applied  in  38  locali¬ 
ties  in  10  states.  This  type  of  treatment  vvas  used  exten¬ 
sively  this  year  for  the  first  time,  and  promises  to  be  a 
practical  means  of  suppressing  the  beetle  at  outlying  col¬ 
lection  points.  All  treatments  are  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

2.  Sweetpotato  lieevil  Control 

Diiring  the  10-year  period  in  which  this  work  has  been  conducted, 
eradication  has  been  effected  on  71-6  percent  of  the  9? 144  farms 
i  found  infested  in  eradication  areas  in  the  7  states  and  in  50  per-  - 
cent  of  the  counties  found  infested. 

;  During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1947,  progress  has  been  made  as 
follows : 

(a)  Eradication  has  been  accomplished  on  905  previously  infested 
farms . 

(b)  Weevils  have  been  eliminated  from  8  counties  in  4  states. 

•  (c)  Eighty  percent  of  the  recently  found  infestations  in  south 
central  Georgia  have  been  eliminated. 

At  the  end  of  August  there  remained  2,593  active  infestations  in 
the  7. .states,  of  which  1,868  were  in  the  heavy-producing  area  of 
•  central  Louisiana  where  control  work  was  recently  undertaken 
because  of  the  great  hazard  of  spread  through  commercial  movement 
of  potatoes.  Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area  and  in 
south  central  Georgia  to  consolidate  and  further  the  advantages 
gained  there. 

3 .  Mexican  Fruit  Fly  Control  . 

Despite  increased  citrus  production  and  continued  plantings  of  new 
groves,  it  is  expected  that  the  plan  now  in  operation,  which  has 
proved  successful  in  the  , past,  will  continue  to  be  successful  in 
the  future.  The. program  provides  for; 

(a)  Trapping  to  detect  the  presence  of ' flies  in  citrus  plantings. 

(b)  Inspection  to  find  larval  infested  fruit.' 

(c)  Inspection  of  groves,  packing  plants,  processing  establish¬ 
ments,  and  treating  rooms  to  assure  that  the  requirements  of 
of  the  quarantine  are  complied  with. 
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(d)  Supervision  of  treatment  of  fruit  when  required  to  prevent  H 

shipment  of  fruit  containing  live  fruitfly  larvae.  S 

(e)  Certification  of  fruit  foiind  safe  for  shipment  either  after  ■ 

inspection  or  treatment.  I 

(f)  Operation  of  road  station  to  regulate  truck  and  passenger  fl 

vehicles  carrying  fruit  from  the  area.  I 

(g)  Trapping  and  inspection  in  the  Mexican  border  towns  adjacent  i 
to  the  regulated  area.  , 

'  r 

There  does  not  appear,  however,  any  possibility  that  the  insect  ,  1 

can  be  permanently  eradicated  from  Texas  citrus  plantings,  as  the  ,  { 
fly  m.oves  in  annually  into  Texas  from  its  native  home  in  northeast-  | 
ern  Mexico.  The  mounting  production  of  citrus  fruit,  however,  is 
creating  a  problem  in  that  the  harvesting  season  is  now  extending 
over  well  into  the  suirmer  months,  which  necessarily;  entails  a  longer 
inspection  and  sterilization  program  than  was  necessary  when  the 
crop  was  smaller.  Under  present  quarantine  reguilations  the  harvest¬ 
ing  season  for  Texas  grapefruit  has  to  be  completed  by  June  15.  It 
has  been  necessary,  however,  to  extend  the  season  into  early  July 
within  recent  years  and  it  is  expected  that  the  1947-4-8  harvesting 
season  will  last  well  into,  if  not  completely  through,  the  month 
of  July.  •  ) 

4-  Phony  Peach  and  Peach  Mosaic  Eradication 

(a)  Nursery  inspection  effectively  prevents  spread.  In  1947 
inspections  were  made  of  482  nurseries,  containing  more  than 
21  million  host  trees,  and  43  budwood  sources  in  14  states.  I 
Only  9  nurseries  failed  to  meet  safe  requirements  for  inter¬ 
state  movement  of  regulated  host  stock.  Interstate  spread 
through  nursery  stock  is  not  known  to  have  taken  place  since 

this  work  was  started  10  years  ago. 

(b)  Phony  disease  has  been  eliminated  from  orchards  in  7  states 

and  its  incidence  reduced  by  87  percent  in  7  others  during 
a  decade  of  activity.  In  those  14  states  -178  counties,  out 
of  a  total  of  262,  have  been  freed  from  the  malady.  i 

( c)  No  "phony”  infection  was  found  for  the  third  consecutive  | 

year  in  7  counties  and  only  4  additional  counties  were  found  I 
to  have  infected  trees  during  orchard  inspections  of  the  1 

last  year.  1.  ■  .  - 

(d)  No  neiv  mosaic  infected  counties  were  found  in  1947- 

(e)  Less  peach  mosaic  found  in  1947-  Less  than  3>600:  of  more  _  ^  ■ 

than  2  million  orchard  trees  examined  were .T, bund -infected.  '! 

(f)  Heavy  phony  infection  centers  remain  in  Alabama -and  Georgia  ■ 

commercial  areas.  The  current  control  -program  is  holding  ■  ; 
the  disease  in  check  in  this  area,  but  little  progress  is  < 
being  made  in  suppression  and  studies  are  being  made  of  pos-  |  . 
sible  additional  methods  of  attacking  the  problem.  | 
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5 .  Barberry  Eradication 

The  control  areas  from  which  barberries  are  being  removed  in  the 
participating  states  total  1,043)886  square  miles,  of  which  777)469) 
or  about  75  percent,  are  on  maintenance.  This  area  has  been  freed 
of  rust-spreading  barberries  and  is  scheduled  for  no  further  organ¬ 
ized  crew  work.  The  remaining  25  percent  includes  some  initial 
work  and  some  rework  in  heavily  infested  and  persistent  barberry 
areas.  Rework  fell  behind  schedule  during  the  war  years  and  48,135 
square  miles  of  scattered  units  previously  cleared  of  barberries 
becane  reinfested.  ;  Increased  facilities  resulted  in  reworking 
18,820  square  miles  in  1946,  of  which  1,925  square  miles  were  placed 
on  maintenance.  The  last  photograph  following  page  409  shows  the 
effectiveness  of  keeping  the  rework  on  schedule.  The  .status  of 
the  work  as  of  December  31)  1946,  is  summarized  in  Table  2  and 
illustrated  by  the  map  following  page  409 .  Barberries  were  removed 
from  areas  aggregating  21,930  square  miles  in  1946.  (See  Table  1.) 

Wheat  losses  fromi  stem  rust  were  light  in  m.ost  states  during  1946, 
but  barberry  infested  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  caused  statewide  losses  of  from  3*5  to  5  percent.  Oat 
losses  were  only  1  percent  in  the  control  area  except  in  Virginia 
where  damage  amounted  to  2  percent. ^ 

Barberries  produce  new  races  of  the  disease  that  attack  new  and 
improved  varieties  ‘of  grain.  In  1946,  stemi  rust  races  56,  38, 
and  17  which  attack  wheat  were  widespread.  Races  8  and  10  of  oat 
stemi  rust  .increased  rapidly  and  comprised  51.5  percent  of  all 
isolates.  Vicland,:  Boone,  Tama,  and  other  improved  oat  varieties 
deriving  their  rust!-resistance  from  Richland  are  susceptible  to 
these  races.  Race  7  of  oat  stem  rust  was  reported  from  New  York. 

It  attacks  somie  of  the  newer  resistant  .varieties,  such  as  Clinton, 
Benton,  Bonda,  and  Mindo. 

Of  the  82  barberry  species,  varieties  and  hybrids  tested  for  sus¬ 
ceptibility  of  stem  rust,  52  were  found  susceptible  and  prohibited 
from  shipment  into  the  protected  states  under  Quarantine  38. 

Requests  for  permits  to  ship  barberries  under  provisions  of  Federal 
Quarantine.  38  were  granted  to  43  nurseries. 

Various  formulations  of  2,4dichlorophenoxyacetic  acid  (2,4-D)  and 
different  concentrations  of  sodium  chlorate  and  ammonium,  sulfamate 
were  tested  on  native  barberries  in  the  Virginias  and  Colorado. 
Prelirndnary  results  indicate  that  amraonium  sulfamate  may  be  a 
practical  substitute  for  salt  and  that  would  reduce  labor  and  trans¬ 
portation  costs. 


Table  1  -  Results  of  Barberry  Eradication  ¥ork.  Calendar  Year  19^6 
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6.  Fink  Bollworm  and  Thurteris^^  Vreevil  Control 

The  following  paragraphs  siimmarize  conditions  at  the  end  of  last 
growing  season.  Inspections  made  during  the  fall  of  1947  and  which 
are  still  under  way  disclosed  the  presence  of  -pink  "bollworm  in  new 
areas.  Information  is  "being  developed  and  the  situation  is  chang¬ 
ing  as  the  work  progresses^ 

(a)  Inspection  in  1946  for  pink  "bollworm  in  south  Texas 

showed  a  decrease  in  infestation  in  Cameron  and  Hidalgo 
Counties  and'  an  increase  in  Maverick,  Duval,  Jim  Wells, 
Matagorda,  Calhoun,  and  Refugio e  Ho  pink  "bollworms  were 
found  for  the  third  consecutive  cotton  season  in  the  quar¬ 
antined  area  of  southwestern  Louisiana  and',  the  quarantine 
has  "been  removed  from  that  state.  A  small  area  of  heavy 
infestation  was  discovered  in  Maricopa  County,  Arizona* 

("b.)  Negative  inspections  in  1946  were  made  in  Florida,  South 

Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala"bama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
California,  and  the  remaining  area  of  Texas  except  in 
Hockley  and  Wharton  Counties. 

An  area  era"bracing  parts  of  Calhoun  and  Refugio  Counties, 
which  showed  considerable  pink  bollworm  infestation,  was 
dusted  several  times  with  a  mixture  of  DDT  and  benzene 
hoxachloride ,  beginning  at  the  stage  when  the  cotton  was 
susceptible  to  infestation  in  the  spring.  This  control 
procedure  was  apparently  very  effective  and  knocked  out  a 
potential  source  of  spread  of  the  insect.  -The  area  in  the 
Salt  River  "Valley  referred  to  above  was  also  dusted  xith  a 
mixture  of  DDT  and  benzene  hoxachloride  and  as  fair  as  is 
nov;  known  (December  1947)  completely  eradicated  this  dan¬ 
gerous  infestation? 

(d)  Following  finding  of  infestation  in  Wharton  County,  Texas, 
approximately  1,000,000  pounds  of  cottonseed  were  treated 
for  over  800  farmers  to  eliminate  pink  bollworm  infestation 
and  make  it  safe  for  planting  the  1947  crop.  Additional 
seed  in  the  hands  of  grov/ers  was  disposed  o’f  through  feed¬ 
ing  or  delivered  to  designated  oil  mills,  where  it  was 
heat-treated  on  arrival.  Installation  of  some  25  cotton¬ 
seed  heating  machines  at  the  gins  in  Wharton  County  was 

^  j.  supervised  in  the  spring  of  1947*  • 

(e)  Infestation  of  the  pink  bollworm  in  wild  cotton  in  south¬ 
ern  Florida  shov/ed  approximately  l/lO  of  1  percent  -  in  the 

.  1946-47  season  as  compared  to  a  high  of  4  percent  in  some 

areas  at  the  inception  of  the  program.  This  low  infesta¬ 
tion  has  prevented  reinfestation  of  cultivated  cotton  in 
Florida  and  Georgia,  from  which  the  pest  was  eradicated  in 

1936. 
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BARBERRY  BUSHES  ARE  A  MENACE  TO  PROFITABLE  GRAIN  PRODUCTION 


BARBERRY  ERADICATION 
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7o  Transit  Inspection 

During  the  1947  fiscal  year  1,689  apparent  violations  of  7  of  the 
8  Federal  domestic  plant  quarantines  v/ere  intercepted  and  660  ship¬ 
ments  were  reported  to  states  as  apparent  violations  of  their  regu¬ 
lations*  Effectiveness  of  many  years*  work  in  relation  to  some 
quarantines  has  made  shippers  in  regulated  areas  more  aware  of 
quarantine  regulations  and  the  hazards  of  pest  distribution*  This 
factor  together  with  changes  in  quarantine  requirements  has  made 
it  possible  to  shift  emphasis  to  stations  where  greater  seasonal 
attention  is  needed  to  prevent  spread  ofi 

(a)  The  white-fringed  beetle,  v/hich  is  of  growing  significance 
due  to  recently  found  additional  infested  areas* 

(b)  T^  swoetpotato  weevil,  concerning  which  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  actively  cooperating  with  the 
affected  states. 

(c)  The  potato  golden  nematode,  a  seriously  destructive  intro¬ 
duced  pest,  which  has  recently  been  found  in  Long  Island, 

New  York.  To  prevent  its  spread  to  other  states,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  cooperating  with  the  State  of  Nev;  York. 
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( d)  Poroign  Plant  Quarantines 

Appropriation  Act ,  194S  . . . . .  ^2,000,000 

Budget  estinatc,  19^9  . . . .  •  2,212,000 

IncreasG,  19.49  ^ . .  +212; 000 

SITimRY-  OP  IITCSPAS'IIS  AliB  DECEIiriSSS,  1949  ,  ' 


To  provide  for  cnforconent  of  pij-Blic  .Law  290,  Both  Congress, 
■regarding  entrg  of  nurscr;^^  stock  into  the  United  States  o. 
For  disinsccting  aircraft  noving  ‘between  Hawaii  and  the 
nainland  and  aircraft  entering  the  United  States  at 


.  various  southern  ports  . . . 

For  repair  of  x-^lant  quarantine  inspection  house  at 
Ho'bokcn,^  IT.  J.  ,  a.nd  six  funigation  houses  located 

,,  along  the  Mexican  ‘border  . . . . 

Elinincation  of^  non-recurring  item  provided  in  the  194o  Act 
for  replacencnt  of  worn-out  autonotivc  equipnont  . . 


+ 


+ 


+ 


33,000 

156,000 

20,000 

10,000 


PROJECT 

STATEI'IEIIT 

Project 

1947  ! 

194s  : 

( cstinated) : 

1949  : Increase  or 

( cstinated) 2  decrease 

1,  Foreign  plant 
quar ant  ine  s  ........ 

2.  Replacencnt  of 

autonotivc  equip— 
nent  . . 

31,734,316^ 

$1,990,000: 

10  9  000 : 

• 

$2,212,000:+ 

• 

• 

222,000  (1) 

10,000  (2) 

Uno‘bligated  ‘balance.. 

2, 6o4; 

—  r-.  ^ 

Total  available  . . , 

1,737,000: 

2,000,000: 

2,212,000:+ 

0 

0 

0 

CVJ 

r-t 

OJ 

Transferred  frbn  "Ex- 
X)ortation  and 

Done  Stic  Consunx)- 
tion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Connoditics, 
Dopa.rtnent  of  Agri-; 
.  culture  (for  P<ay 

Act  costs)  ^ S 

(• 

,  -  135,000: 

Total  approver icat ion 
or  estinatc 

1,552,000: 

2',  000  9  000: 

2,212,000: 

-  iH3  - 

INCIfflASES 


The  net  increase  of  $212,000  under  this  item  for  19^9  consists  of; 

(l)  An  increase  of  $222,000  conx)Osed  of:' 

(a)  An  increase 'of  $3S,000  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  post¬ 

entry  quarantine ' requirements  resulting  from  the • amendment  to  the 

Plant  Quarantine  ^ct  of  1912  approved  July  31 »  19^7  (Puhlic  Lav;  290, 

80th  Congress 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment 
there  will  he  a  large  volui.ie  of  plant  material  entering  the  United 
States  under  permit,  subject  to  post-entry  quarantines 

State  quarantine  officials  have  agreed  to  coox)erate  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  x^ost-entry  quarantine  requirements  that  iirill  he  enforced 
as  a  result  of  this  amendment  to  the  Plant  Q,uarantine  Act,  The 
increase  is  to  assure  uniformity  in  action  and  to  enable  the  I)eT)art- 
ment  to  carrjr  out  its  rosr^onsihilities  for  the  j’ost-entry  quarantine 
requirements. 

Plan  of  Uork;  The  X"i*OT)Osed  increa-se  will  x)j^O'^ide  the  services  and 
travel  expense  of  four  esx>ecially  trained- technical  sui^ervisors  to 
coordinate  the  activities;  and  three  clerks  to  record  imx)ortations, 
maintain  records -of  post-entry  quarantine  handling,  and  to  TDrei^are, 
issue  and  record,  releases,  etc,  -  . . 

(h)  An  increase  of  $156,000  to  provide  for  disinsecting -aircraft 

moving  between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland  and 'aircraft  entering  the 

United  Sta.tes  at  va.rious  southern  nerts. 

Objective:  To  safeguard  against  the  further  spread  of  several  destruc¬ 

tive  insect  vicsts,  both  in  Hav/adi  and  on  the  madnland. 

The  Problem  and  Its  Significance:  To  j^rovide  pirot action  to  x^’i^l’lic 
health  from  diseases  that  may  be  carried  by  insects  v;hich  may  be 
transx^orted  by  aircraft  from  foreign  countries  the  Public  Hoadth  ■ 
Service,  has,  for  some  time,  required  treatment,  in  flight  of 
airx)lanes  arriving  from  certadn  foreign  areas.  This  treatment  is 
ax^plicd  while  xoa.ssengcrs  and  crev;  are  in  the  lolano,  '  It  is  considered 
effective  a,gainst  the  common  disease-carrying ,  insects  such -as  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  many  kinds  of  flies.  Tests  have  demonstrated,  however, 
thad  it  is  not  effective  agadnst  many  of  .  the  imT>ortant  insects  which 
arc  injurious  to  agriculture.  It  has  also  been  demonstraded  that 
treatments  that  axe  effective  against  these  agricultural  iTcsts 
cannot  bo  ax^plied  with  sadety  when  x^assengers  and  crew  remadn  in 
the  planes. 

Observations  have  estadlishcd  that  many  insects  which  arc  T)csts  of 
agriculture  enter  X5ln.ncs  and  may  be  trans'ported  long  distances  as 
’’hitch-hikers"  or  sto\\raways.  During  the  recent  dovclox)mcnt  and 
extensive  use  of  aircraft  in  long  flights  certadn  agricultural 
insect  x'^csts  have  been  discovered  in  new  anoas  and  there  is  good 
rca.son  to  believe  thad  they  wore  introduced  and  became  established 
as  a,  result  of  carriage  by  x^lnnes  as  "hitch-hikers,"  A  x’^n.rtially 
winged  grasshoxr'icr ,  nadivc  to  Texas  and  southwestern  United  Stades, 
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which  docs  not  fly,  has  been  discovered  as  established  infestation 
in  the  ^^ro-ssland  along  the  runway  of  an  airfield  in  Hawaii,  There 
arc  other  cases  which  nay  be  cited  to  illustib,tc  the  hazard.  The 
'  exanination  of  ploiies  cat  ca  nunber  of  ports  in  the  United  Stcatcs  lias 
disclosed  the  presence  of  insects  vdiich  arc  known  to  occur  only 
■  in  the  a.rens  fron  vdiich  the  plcancs  have  con'e. 

The  hazeard  to  ngrionlturo  fron  introduction  of  pests  by  this..ncans 
Inas  been  recognized  cuid  established  only  recently,’  Of  equal  signifi- 
CcO.nco  is  the  fact  that  ncans  'Of  providing  protection  heave  been  devised 
'only  within  recent  nonths,  and  even  now  the  fcacts  availcablc  as  to 
fully  effective  trccatncnts  arc  inadequate.  The  infomatiori  is, 
ho\ircvcr,  sufficient  to  cassure  th,at  considcrcable  protection  can  be 
secured.  It  is  believed  essential  tlnat  the  best  known  practices  be 
caxiplicd  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  wide  Veariety  of  insects 
that  care  potential  pests  of  r^riculturc  which  nay  be  trn,nsported 
as  "hitch-hikers o " 

To.  secure  cxocricnce  njid.'dcvclop  procedures  in  reference  to  the 
.ap'-'lico.tion  of  treatnents  that  could  be  used;  and  to  provide  pro-  .  . 
tection  to  Hawaii  and  the  nainland,  a  program  of  disinsccting  air¬ 
craft  arriving  in  Howaii  fron  South  and  West  Pacific  areas  wa,s  in¬ 
augurated  during  the  sunner  of  1946,-  This  inpertant  opcro,tion  was 
conducted  to  ca  very  Icarge  extent  at  the  ex^ionsc  of  other  phases  of 
essential  plant  qun,rcantinc  vrork, '  and., would  not  even  then  ha,ve  been 
possible  head  it  not  been  for  the  interest  of  those  cassociated  with  it 
who  contributed  voluntarily  nuch  unconponsated  overt ine.  These 
cictivities  arc  being  continued,  and  should  be  enlarged  and  pla,ced 
on  a  sound  financia,!  footing.  Severcal  destructive  insect  pests  occur 
in  HaWcaii' 'v/liich  do  not  occur  on  the  nainlcand  and  ricany  of  the  pests 
present,  on  the  ncainla,nd  do  not  occur  in  Hawaii,  It  is.  inporte'^nt  to 
safeguard  cagcainst  further  sprCcad  of  these  pests  by  disinsecting  air¬ 
craft  moving  between  the  Territory'  cand  oho  ricainlandj  This  v/ork  Ccan 
call  be  done  in  Hcawcaiic  Planes  destined  to  the  mainland  v/ill  bo 
trccatod  prior  to  dupcarturc  and  planes  from,  the  mainlcond  will  bo 
troco.ted  upon  carriveal  in  Hcawcaiio 

Sinilcar  protection  by  trccatmcnt  of  planes  is  just  cas  urgent  and 
essential  and  should  bo  provided  for  plcancs  from  tropiCcal  areas 
(arriving; on  the  Ecast  cand  Gulf  Coasts,  and  in  the  South,  Ihany  of 
the  planes  <arriving  from  those  areas  Ccan  be  dieinscctod,  in  Puerto 
Hico  cas  Ccan  a,lso  those  in  service  botv/cen  Puerto  Pico  cojiid  the 
ricainlcand.  Disinsection  of  the  Icatter,  group  would  be  perfomed  in 
Puerto  Hico  on  the  sane  basis  cas  those  flying  between  Hawaai  and 
the  Ilainlcand.  Since  there  arc  n  number-  of  direct  flights  fron 
countries  to  the  south  to  na.inlcand  ports,  however,  it  will  also  be 
necessary  to  carrangc  for  the  trccatncnt  of  plcancs ,  at .  certcain  points 
in  the  continentcal  United  States, ..  Contingent .  upon,  further  shifts 
in  the  treaffic  pattern,  it  is  proposed  to  inaugur<ato  the*  pro.gram 
at  Scan  Jucan,  Hicani,  ITew  Orleans,  Ilobile,  and  Houston,  If  studies 
now  under  Wcay  result  in  preflight  inspection  of  planes  in  Mexico 
City,  those  plaues  can  bo  trocated  there  rcathcr  than  <at  such  points 
as  Brov/nsvillc,  Scan  Antonio,  El  ?<aso,  and  Los  Angeles;  othcnvisc, 
ca  treating  program  will  calso  bo  incaUfgurcat cd  <at  those  last  named 
ports. 
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Plr^n  of  ¥ork;  Tho  proposed  incrcp.sc  will  provide  for  8  addition^,! 
inspectors  in  Eav/aii  and  2S  additiona,!  inspectors  in  Puerto  Hico 
and  on  tho  minland,  Vifithout  this  addition.al  personnel,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  disinsccting  airerraft  coiinot  he,  plo-cod  on  a,  sovuid  footing. 

(c)  An  incrca.so  of  $28,000  is  requested  to  ropadr  the  plant  quarn-ntino 

inspection  house  .at  Eohokon,  Tic\^  Jersey,  and  six  fur.iigation  houses 

located  along  the  Mexican  border.  Some  of  those  houses  were  built  a 
few  pears  prior  to  the  wa,r,  others  as  fa.r  baclr  as  l^lS,  -Their  total 
cost  was  approxinatclp  $600,000,  l^ar-tinc  shortages  of  labor  and 
nabcrial  have  prevented  their  receiving  anp  repairs  in  recent  pears. 

In  order  to  protect  the  original  investment,  provide  for  tho  continua,- 
tion  of  efficient  service  to  shippers,  ir;portcrs  and  the  general  public, 
and  pa^rticularly  to  guard  against  the  escape  or  roloa-so  of  dangerous 
gases,  these  houses  and  their  faicilitics  need  repairs  estima.ted  to 
cost  028, 000. 

(2)  A  decrease  of  810,000  in  the  mrojcct  “Pcplaccnont  of  Automotive 

equipment”  duo  to  the  elimination  of  a  non-recurring  item  provided  for 

in  the  1048  Acb^  ~  ^  ^  ^  ~ 


.  ITSniZATIOE  OP  SSTIiiATES 
Appropriation:  Poroign  ]olant  quarantines 
Punds  Ava,ilable  for  Obligation 


Budget : increase  (+) 

SstinatoB,:  or 

1949  :  decrea.se  (-) 


Item 


Estina,to, 

1948 


Appropriation  or  estimate 
Tota.l  obligations  . 


$2,000,000 


$2, 212,000;  4-0212,000 


2,000,000 


2,212,000:  +  212,000 


Obli  gaA ions  by  Objects 


01 

Standa,rd  Classifica,tion 

PersenaA  services  . . 

$1,813,800 

« 

» 

• 

$1,963,945: 

+$150,145 

02 

Tra.vcl  . . . 

25,100 

37,700: 

+ 

12,600 

03 

04 

Transportation  of  things  . 

16,500 

26,600; 

10,000 

Communication  services  . . 

10,000 

10,400: 

+ 

400 

05 

Bents  and  utility  services  . 

25,300 

■26,300; 

+ 

1,100 

07 

Other  contractual  services  . 

19 , 200 

49,055i 

+ 

29,B55 

08 

Sup-ol  i  e  s  and  mat  e  r i  al  s  . 

45,100 

58,800: 

+ 

13,700 

09 

Pquinment  ' . ; . . . 

45,000 

39,200: 

- 

5,800 

Total  available  . 

$2,000,000  ; 

$2,212,000: 

4* 

212,000 
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.  '  "  .  ■  :  STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Foreign  plant  quarantine  work  is  conducted  in  all  inaritme  and  border 
states,  and  in  Missouri,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico.  Work  is  per¬ 
formed  in  cooperation  with  Customs,  Immigration,  and  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  personnel,  and  in  California,  Florida,  Ha^vadi,  and  Puerto  Rico  with 
the  active  cooperation,  of  the  State,  Territorial,  and  Insular  plant 
quarantine  .services ,  respectively.  The  effort  is  to  prevent  the  further 
introduction  into  and  spread  within,  the  United  States  of  injurious  for¬ 
eign  plant  pests.  The  significance  of  the  program  lies  in  the  fact  that 
unless  there  is  an  effective  means  of  protecting  American  agriculture, 
horticulture,  and  forestry  from  further  foreign  pest  entry,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  productivity  pf  this  country  may  be  permanently  impared  at  a  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars  annually.”  Among  the  current  undertakings  of  the 
foreign  plant  quarantine  programi,  the  following  are  selected  as  typical: 

1.,  To  provide  foreign  plant  quarantine  protection  by 

(a)  Providing  plant  quarantine  inspection  service  at  principal 

,  surface  and  airports  of  entry  to  examine  incoming  carriers 

(vessels,  vehicles  .including  railway  cars,  automobiles, 

■  "‘etc.,  aircraft,  pedestrians),  their  stores  and  furnishings, 
f  ■  cargoes,  and  , baggage  for  prohibited  and- restricted  plant 

material  and  to  inspect  imported- plant  mate-riai-’fcrr  injuri¬ 
ous  foreign  insect  pests  and  plant,  diseases.' 

(b)  Treating,  op  ,  supervising  treatnEn,t  of  imported  plant  miate- 
rial  requiring  such  action  tp  prevent  the  entry  of  injuri- 

-  ous  foreign  plant  pests. 

(c)  Examining  foreign  mail  packages  for  restricted  or  pro¬ 
hibited  plant  mat,eri!al  and  inspecting  plant  material  author¬ 
ized  importation  by  mail  for  plant  pests. 

(d)  Inspecting, , treating,  and  certifying  certain  plants  and 
plant  products  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Ricp  Tor  movement  to 
the  mainland  and  examining  carri,ers,  their  stpres,  cargoes, 
and  baggage,  and  ,miail  , moving  to  the ‘mainland  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  the  spre.ad, thprptd  of  the  pests  of  those 
Islands. 

(e)  Prefiight- clearance  ;of  aircraftpat'.'poihts-- generating  suffi¬ 
cient  npn-stop,  traffic  to  the- mainland  of  the- Unit-pd  States 
to  make. the  operation  practicable. 

2.  To  assist  the  exporters  of  domestic ,  plants  c-rid  plant  products  by 

inspecting  "and  certifying  their  exports  to  meet  the  sanitary  import 
requirements  of  the  countries  pf  destination-; 

Selected  Examples  of-Recent  Progress  -  and- Gurreht  Problems ; 

1 .  Prevention  of  plant  pest  introduction  and  .spread  through  air  com¬ 

merce  is  now  an~ outstandingly-  importait  foreign  plant  quarantine 
problem  because  of: 
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(a)  The  increasing  work  load  in  civil  air  traffic  requiring 
plant  quarantine  service,  including  inspection  in  Hawaii 
of  planes  from  the  mainland,  due  to  (l)  schedules  tendihg 
more  and  more  to  require  24-hour  day  work  assignments, 

(2)  larger  aircraft  with  longer  passenger  lists,  and 

(3)  a  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  products  carried. 

(b)  The  rapidly  mounting  ratio  of  aircraft  found  with  potential 
pest-bearing  materials,  indicating  a  high  order  of  pest 
risk  to  American  agriculture  associated  with  foreign  air 
commerce . 

(c)  The  invasion  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States  by  air¬ 
craft'  not  stopping  for  plant  quarantine  clearance  near  the 
borders. 

(d)  The  ease  with  which  plant  pests  iri  or '  on  host  material  and 
as  hitchhikers  and  stowaways  in  airplanes  may  be  quickly 
transported  to  this  country. 

2.  The  strategic  position  of  Havjaii  through  which  all  trans-Pacific 
air  traffic  funnels  enroute  to  the  mainland  has  made  it  practica¬ 
ble  to  give  plant  quarantine , clearance  to  aircraft  there  rather 
than  on  the  mainland,  (flights  to  the  mainland  are  not  yet  dis- 
insectized)  a  sound  quarantine  procedure  of  removing  pest  risk 
at  or  nearer  origin,  at  a  saving  of  inspection  personnel  for  the 
Government  and  with  less  delay, . inconvenience,  and  cost  to  the 
carriers,  passengers,  and  cargo.  This  procedure  involves  the 
inspection  and  clearance  for  plant  quarantine  purposes  of  the  air¬ 
plane,  passenger  and  crews'  effects,  stores  (i.e.  lunches  etc.), 

'  and  cargoes  prior  to  departure  of  the  airplane  for  the  mainland, 
and  obviates  the  necessity  for  any  further  plant  quarantine  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  airplane  upon  arrival  on  the;  mainland.  The  success 
of  this  program  for  plant  quarantine  purposes  prompted  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  the  Immigration  and.  Maturalization  Service,  and  the 
■public  Health  Service  to  make,  their  preflight  examinations  in 
•  Hawaii  and  to*,  stu'dyaalong  with  the.-: .Bureau.,  the  feasibility  of  a 
similar' undertaking  in  San  Juan,  P.  R. anchorage,  Alaska,  and 
■  Mexicd  City,  D.'  F.',  .-where;  considerable  air.  traffic  originates  for 
non-stop  movement  to  various  U.  S.  destinations., 

3  •  Post-war  mail':  packages  from  abroad:  are  again  predominantly  civil¬ 

ian  mail.  Despite  reduced  volume  of  packages  inspected  in  1947 
there  was  a  relative  increase  .'in '.packages  refused  entry  for  plant 
quarantine  purposes  or  released  under  permit  and  a  large  increase 
(88%  over  1946)  in  packages  which  had  to  be  diverted  for  further 
disposition,  such  as  treatmeilt  Despite  this  -  relatively  greater 
potential  pest  risk  with  current  foreign  mail  it  was  necessary  to 

transfer  some  inspectors  from  foreign  mail  inspection  to  meet 

seemingly  mor.fi  .  important  ..demands  -associated  with  air  and  surface 

traffic . 

4-  The- expansion. of  shipping  far  beyond  pre-war  levels,  despite  the 
decline  in  shipping  for  military  purposes,  (ships  inspected  in  1947 


were  kJfo  more  than  in  1941,  the  last  pre-war  j^ear),  and  the  result¬ 
ant  expanding  work  load  demand  to  be  met  by  an  already  insufficient 
staff  presents  a  problem  which  is  further  complicated  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  gre ater  pest  risk  inherent  with  commercial  shipping .  The 
volume  of  passenger  train,  a,nd  vehicular  traffic  from  Mexico  in¬ 
creased  in  1947,  which  with  heavy  pedestrian  traffic,  also  presented 
an  expanding  work  load  demand. 

5 .  Post-war  foreign  commerce  has  developed  an  upward  trend  in  work 
load  in  the  inspection,  treatment,  and  cortification  of  cargoes . 

The  recent  promulgation  of  a  quarantine  regulating  the  entry  of 
cut  flowers  will  add  to  the  demand  for  plant  quarantine  service 
from  a  staff  now  too  small  to  give  essential  foreign  plant  quar¬ 
antine  protection.  Cargo  importations  of  foreign  plant  material 
increased  21.%  in  number  in  1947  over  1946;  interceptions  of  unau¬ 
thorized  plant  material  in  cargo  increased  23%,  and  plant  pest 
interceptions  increased  9^.  Inspections  of  freight  cars  from 
Mexico  increased  10.6^  in  1947  over  1946 . 

6.  There  was  a  52^  increase  in  1947  over  1946  in  the  number  of  certi¬ 
ficates  issued  on  the  basis  of  inspection  of  Amierican  grown  plant 
material  for  export  to  meet  the  sanitary  import  restrictions  of 
foreign  countries  of  destination,  which  illustrates  the  rapidly 
growing  danand  for  this  service  by  the  American  exporter. 

Receipts .  During  the  fiscal  year  1947,  receipts  of  $33,124.00  resulted 
from  the  fee  of  $4.00  a  car  charged  for  fumdgating  railroad  cars  enter¬ 
ing  this  country  fromi  Mexico.  This  fumigation  is  required  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  insects,  prim.arily  those  attacking 
cotton.  The  estimated  receipts  from  this  source  for  1948  ane  $34,000.00. 
Receipts  from  this  source  are  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury. 


{ 
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( g)  ■  Control  of  Encrgonc^/.Qut'breaits  of  Insects  aii cl  Plant  Discc-sos 

Api'>ronrin,ticn  Act',  194S  . . . .  $2,050,000 

Budget  ostir.ate,  '1949  . .  2,050 >000 

Change ,  1949  . . . . .  -  - 


PROJECT  STATM'IEiTT 


Proje’et  ■ 

i?47 

5  1948 

( ostinated) 

xfl© 

( estiriated) 

1. 

2. 

incite  fringed  hoctle  contnol  ,..o 
Hall  scale  eradication  . 

$  836,4o4:$  8,36,000 

,  73»37S:  110,000 

UUq.vpo?  1^0. non 

$ 

836,000 

110,000 

3. 

Pear  psvlla  control  . . 

4, 

Cr.a.s shopper  and  Ilornon  cricket 
control  . . . . 

i,036,.657 
10,955 
■ '  iY6,oo'o' 
i4o,io7 

» 

671,000 
11,000 
'■  145,000 

120,000 

5. 

6. 

.Chinch  hug  control . . /.V. 

Golden  nanotodo  control  . 

— 

7. 

s. 

General  survovs . 

Citrus  canker  surve*'’  . . 

18,0.00 

Reserve  for  future  allotncnt  (l)  '.V» 
Unohligcatcd  balance . . . . 

76,5S5 

i,io4,ooo( 

Total  a-VP-ilahle  . . 

2,799.s45' 

2,050,000 

2,050,000 

Transferred  to  "Salaries  and 

cx'ponses.  Office  of  Infornation, 
Donartnent  of  Agriculture"  . . . . 

1 - r-r-: - : - 

+  154 

Total  appropria-tion  or 
ostir.cate . . 

32, oOO , 000 

0  2,050,000 

$ 

2,050,000 

(1)  It  is  not  nracticahlo  to  indicate  v/ith  satisfactory  accuracy  a  year 
in  advance  the  anounts  v/liich  nay  he  required  for  specific  projects, 
since  the  anounts  to  ho  allotted  depend  largely  upon  factors, 
including  weather,  that  cannot  he  predicted, 

ITEIIIZATICIT  CE  ESTIILiTES 

Appropriation:  Control  of  enorgoacy  outhroaks  of  insects  and  plant 

disctases . 


Funds  Availahlo  for  Ohligation 


1 1  en 

:  Sstir.mte, 

:  1948 

:  Budget 

1  Estimates, : 

1  1949  : 

Increcase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Approprin.ticn  er  estinate  . . . . 

: $2,050,000 

•  • 

:02,O5O,OOO: 

Total  obligations  . 

:  2,050,000 

i  2,050,000; 

-  - 
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Budget 

Increa,se  (+) 

1 1  on 

Estinate, 

Pstinatos, 

or 

1948 ■ '  ■ 

■  1549 

J decrease  (-) 

' Obligation 

s  by' Objects 

1 

S  t  a,ndar d  Classification 

(a) 

(a) 

01 

Personcal  services . . 

'  $1,272,700 

$  702,600 

-  570,100 

02 

Travel  . . 

■ 155*000 

50,800 

-  104,200 

03 

Trans- ’'orta.tion  of  things- 

80,000 

9,600 

70,400 

04 

Conr'unica.tion  services  .0 . 

12,000 

4,4oo 

7,600 

05 

dents  a.nd  utility  services  ... 

52,000 

i4,4o^ 

-  37,600 

06 

Printing  and  binding 

1,500 

. 1,000 

500 

07 

Other  contractual  services  ... 

72,000 

:  15,200 

-  56,800 

OS 

Supplies  aVid  r:atcria,ls 

■  319, soo 

100,300 

-  219',  500 

09 

Pqui-onent  . . . . 

.  80,000 

44,700 

-  35,300 

10 

Lands'  and  structures  ......... 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000  ' 

13 

dofunds,  a.wa.rds,-  a.nd 

• 

ind'cnnitics  . . 

2,O00 

2,000 

— 

Grand  total  cbliga.tions 

■2,050,000 

946,000 

-i,io4,ooo 

Hescrvc  for  future  allotnent  ..... 

+1,104,000 

+1,104,000 

Total  a.vadlable  . . . 

2,050,000- 

. 2,050,000 

— 

(a.)  In  view  of  the  cnorgency  nature  of  the  work  under  this  appropriation 
and  the  projects  thereunder  and  hecause  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
scope  and  vclunc  of  control  activities  which  \/ill  he  required  it  is 
not  possible  to'-forocast  with  rcasohhble  definiteness  the  funds  that 
will  be  oblijTiatcd  for  all  projects  under  this  appropriation. 
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STATUS  OF  PROGMivI 


A  substantial  part  of  the  funds  provided  for  this  program  in  the  past 
has  been  used  to  enable  the  Department  to  cooperate  with  States  in 
protecting  crops  from  widespread  outbreaks  of  grasshoppers,  Mormon 
crickets,  and  the  chinch  bug;  to  control  and  prevent  spread  of  the 
v/hite-fringed. beetle  and  the  pear  psy  11a  and  to  control  the  golden 
nematode.  Work  has  been  done  from  year  to  year  against  other  pests 
which  occur  as  incipient  outbreaks  and  present  serious  threats  to 
agriculture.  In  general -the  work  is  donhr bh  a  crop  year  basis.  It 
is  contemplated  that  similar  activities  will  be  conducted  during  the 
fiscal  years  1948  and  1949?  The  projects  are  discussed  briefly  below! 

Grasshopper  and  Mormon  Cricket  Control 

To  protect  crop  and  grazing  lands  the  following  program  was  c<a.rried 
out  in  1947^ 

(a)  Grasshoppers!  25,176,000  'pounds  of  b^ait  was  spread  on  crop,  mar¬ 
ginal,  grazing  and  idle  lands -t'o  protect'  1^,258, -800  acres  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  22  western,  mid-westerh  and  central  states.  Local  agricultural 
agencies  including  farmers  and  ranchmen  in  more:  bhan,, 400  counties  con¬ 
tributed  over  ■  59^  of  the  cost  of  the  prpgraffl,T.by''m'i3cing  and  spreading 
the  bait. 


Mormon  crickets!.-  Bait  for  Mormon -cricket  cohtrbT-' amounted  to 
3,024,000  pounds  used  to  protect  402;,400  acre s-of  -crops  and -forage. 

(b)  Surveys  conducted-  in  1947  indicated  that  the  grasshopper  infes¬ 
tation  to  be  expected  in  1948  will  be  greater,  and  that  the  Mormon 
cricket  infestation  in  1948  will  be  as  large- as  in  1947.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  Melanoplus  mexlcanus  a  singularly  destructive  species 
to  all  varieties  of  crops,  is  on  the  build— up.  r,  c.' 

;  Chinch  Bug  Control  ... I 


Weather  conditions  iU'1947  kept  chinch  bugs,  from  becom,ing.  a  majof'  - 
threat  to  crops.  Based' upon  1947  surveys ,  serious  chinchtbug’ 6u't—  - 
breaks  are  not .  expectb.d  over- extensive  areas  pn  1948«  -  Local  damaging 
infestations  may  develop  if  Spring^ weather  is  conducive., :  .  ,,t  j.':-. 


Wh-ite-Fringed  Beetle  Control 


The  white-fringed  beetle,"  ^  seriously  destructive  crop  pest  of  South  ' 
American  origin,  is  known  to  have  been  .present  in,  th'l,s  country,  since 
1936.  The  Bureau  cooperates  Wi.th  the. , affected  5tates5’'in  the“"sup- 
pression  and  prevention  of  spread  of  this  pest  which  i.s  nov;  known  to 
be  present  on  approximately  200,000  acres  in  seven  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  States.  Current  activities  include!  '  . 
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(1)  Siirveys  to  discover  and  delimit  infestations. 

(2)  ,  ■  Suppre-ssive^meagures-  to  reduce  danger  of  spread  around 

shipping  po.ipts  and  warehouses,  and  on  crops' and  other 
articles  p.iable^,  to  carry  the  pest  in  commerce* 

(3)  Treatment  and  Sanitation  measures  to  rid  products  and 
artdcles  .in  commerce  from  "beetles  as  required  by 
quarantine  .regulations. 

Additional  white-fringed  beetle  infestations  were  found  in  1946  and 
to  June  30 >  1947 »  iri  ^5  localities  in  5I  counties  of  Georgia,  and  in 
2  places  in  2  counties  of  South  Carolina,  as  a  result  of  discovery 
of  infestations  in  2  Georgia  nurseries  and  tracing  shipments  that  had 
been  made  from  them.  Infestations  were  also  discovered  in  Montgomery, 
Birmingham,  and  Clanton,  Alabama,  and  in  Santa  Rosa  County,  Florida. 
Surveys  in  23  States  outside  of  those  known  to  be  infested  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  v/ere  made  but  no  infestations  were  found  therein. 


Improved  machinery,  insecticides,  and  methods  of  application,  both  by 
ground  and  air,  have  vastly  improved  control  measures. 


DDT  is  highly  effective  against  white-fringed  beetle-  larvae  when  cul¬ 
tivated  into  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  10  pounds  per  acre*  The  treat¬ 
ment  lasts  for  3*  or  perhaps  more  years.  This  treatment,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  foliage  applications,  gives  ipidmisd  .  of  .more  effectively 
curbing  the  pest. 


Pear  Bsylla  Control 

Intensive  surveys  late  in  the  season  of  1946,  during  the'  winter,  and 
early  in  the  spring  of  1947,  revealed  a  very  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  properties  infested  with  the  pear  psylla  in  the  important 
commercial  pear— growing  areas  of  Washington,  including  88  properties 
in  the  Wenatchee  Valley,  and  8  in  the  Yakima  Valley*  These  findings 
doubled  the  'hunber  of  trees  to  be  .sprayed.  It  appears  likely  that 
most’ 'of  th'e*se  infestations  ;aro  of  recent  origin,  arid' have  resulted 
from  wind  spread,  perhaps  from  a  considerable  distance;  This  dis- 
coYery  made  it  apparent  that  the  continuance of  the  program  would 
lead  to  a  commercial  control  program  in  much  of  the  area  involved* 
Because  of  Itihis  factor  and  the  scarcitj'"  of  nicotine,  the  control  pro¬ 
gram  was  very  much  reduced,  and  plans  v;ere  made  to  discontinue  the 
pear  psylla' ceiitrol  project  at  the.jend  of  the .  1947  season.  These 
plans  were ' fepofted 'promptly  after  the • development  of  an  tmderstanding 
with  the  coop'erating'  state-' and  other  agencies.  The  results  of  a 
limited  survey  carried  bn  late  in  th©  summer  and  during  the  fall  of 
1947  confirmed  those  ofthe  previous  season* 
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Hall  Scale  Control 

In  the  fumigation  program  against  Hall  scale which  had-  heen  found 
in  limited  areas  hear  Chico  and  in  Dfovilie,'  Calif hrni'a^  10,821  trees, 
or  about  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  areas  subject  to'f  at  tack  by  this 
scale  insect,  werb  treated  with  gyanlde'  during  "the  1946-47.  season# 

The  fumigation  program  is  being  Intensified  to  include  all  trees  in 
infested  blbcks  during  the  winter  Qf  1947”48o  ' Two  oil  sprays  were 
applied  to  suj)plcment  the  fumigation.  It  is  intended  to  continue  the 
treatment  on  each  infested  property  for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
last  living  scale  has  been  found#  Continuation- of  the  intensive  sur¬ 
vey  and  inspection  program  revealed  an  infestation  near  Davis, 
California,  in  October;  otherwise  no  material  extension  of  the  in¬ 
fested  area  has  been  found,  and  no  "hew  in’fe stations  'in  either  outlying 
or  distant  areas# 


G-olden  Hematode  GontVoi-' -a’  -  .■ 

The  golden  nematode  is  a  destructive  int rO'ddGed.  !white  pota,to  pest 
which  is  known  to  be  present"  in  this  country  only .  in  parts  of  Long 
Island,  New  York.  The  Bureau  cooperates  with  New  York  and  other  States 
in  surveys  to  locate  infestations -of  this 'pest  arid  with  Nev/  York  in 
efforts  to  suppress  it  and  prevent  its  spread#  .  .  ' 

3,007  acres  were  found  to  bo  infested  in  1947  bringing  the  total  of 
known  infested  land  to  5*624  acres  on  134  Long  Island  properties  by 
November  3O,  1947# 

Nearly  3,500  infested  acres  wore  taken  out  of  production  by  rental  by 
New  York  State  in  1947« 

Potatoes  from  infested  land  restricted  to  safe  markets  in  order  to 
prevent  nematode  spread  to  other  potato  areas. 

Infested  land  was  fumigated  in  1946 #  1,577  acres  were  so  treated* 

Results  were  85  percent  effective# 

Aroostook  County,  Maine,  surveys  were  negative  and  incomplete  results 
from  work  in  Steuben  County,  New  York,  have  not  revealed  golden  nemas. 
Certain  Long  Island  growers  also  produce  crops  in  these  two  counties# 

General  Surveys 

Every  year  since  1943  general  surveys  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
status  of  infestations  of  several  important  insect  pests  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  permitting  the  most  effective  use  of  limited  supplies  of  in¬ 
secticides  a,nd  to  enable  farmers  to  protect  crops  by  having  timely 
information.  The  current  season’s  program  includes  surveys  v/ith  regard 
to  such  pests  as  potato  rot  nematode,  screwworm,  Hessian  fly,  pea  and 
bean  insects,  insects  attacking  cotton,  and  insects  attacking  fruit# 


I 
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I 

Citrus  Canker 

Citrus  canker  is  a  highly  infectious,  persistent,  and  destructive 
citrus  disease  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Gulf  Coast  States*  A.. 
Federal-state  sponsored  program  virtually  eliminated  the  disease 
and  in  1944  work  was  discontinued.  A  re survey  in  most  recently  in-  , 
fected  areas  in  Texas  was  deemed  necessary  to  discover  any  residual 
infection.  This  work  was  undertaken  with’  the  State  in  autumn  1947* 

The  following  activities  are  being  cdrried  out  under  this  survey: 

(1)  Citrus-gro^ong  nurseries  afe  being  inspected  with  ‘‘ 

extreme  care.  • 

=  i  ''  '  i..i. 

(2)  Previously  infected  properties  are  being  re-examined.^  ■  ' 

(3)  Escaped  wild  seedling  trees  in  and  near  abandoned 

orchards  are  being  inspected*;.'.;..'.;.;'...,  1 

(4)  Hedge'  plant  citrus  (Pohcirus’-trifoliata)  which  is  widely 
distributed  and  which  is  used  for'-footstock-is  being 
carefully  reworked  even  at  distant  points  from  commercial 
areas,  since  experience  has  revealed  da;ngerous  infect ioris 
in  such  places. 
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STATE^lSM  of  OSLIG-ATIOHS  UIJFER  SUPPLEfflETAL  FUNDS 


Item 


;Ooligations ; 


Estimated 

obligations 

1948 


Estimated 

obligations 

1949 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946; 

Department  of  Agriculture (Bureau; 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qaaran-  t 
tine ) ;  ; 

(Title  -I ,  Sec.  10a);  Utilization; 

research. . i 

(Title  I,  Sec.  ;10b)  ;  Research  ; 
other  than  utilization  research; 
(Title  II):  Marketing  research-^  ,* 

and  service..; . : . j_ 

Total,  Research  and  Marketing  ; 
Act . ...s- 


$100,000 
121,000 
■  -35,000 


256,0001 


s/:. 


.304 


Special  Research  ; Fund ,,  Department  . i  ■' 
of  Agr iculture  :  (Bureau  of  Ento-  *. 

mology  and  Plant  Quadrant ine;  ; 

Special  entomological  research; 
dealing  with  ;the  subjects  "bee; 
products  in  relation  to  health'^ 
and  "investigations  of  the  ; 
properties  of  bee  disease  ; 

organisms  and  bee  products"...;  23 

•  -  * 

Control  of  Forest  Pests, Department; 

of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Ento-  i 

molog^r  and  Plant  Qua, rant  ine ) :  ; 

IVhite  Pine  Blister  Rust;  .•  ; 

Leadership,  .coordination,  and 
technical  direction  of  white; 
pine  blister  rust  control...,;  720,837 

Blister  rust  quarantine  ... 

enforcement.. . 12,995 

Cooperative  .blis ter  rust 

control  on  State  and  ;  :  .... 

privately-.owned  lands.,,  . 

Total,  White  pine  :  ; 

blister  rust.,.......,;  2, 716,688 

Gypsy  and  brown-tail  moths. . . .  ;  593---  527 

Forest  Pest  Control  Act.,: . ;  1Q,000' 

Dutch  elm  disjease, . 316,631 

Total,  Control  of  Forest  ;  :  . 

Pests . •..  . . .  . 


16,000 


8,500 


^79,900  *679,900 

13,456  ■;  a  13,450 


1 , 982 , 856  ■ ; •  .•.5U0  ^^00  ■  500.000 


1a193>350  '  ';1193,350 
■ .  663; 600  t  603,600 
.■10,000;  10,000 

101,800  ;  101,800 


3,636,846  .M, 908, 750  .  11,908,750 


(Continued  on  next  page)  ‘ 
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Item 

Obligations 

1947 

Estimated 

obligations 

1948 

Estimated 

obligations 

1949 

Working  'Furidg,  iigriculture,  Bureau 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  Qaarantlne, 

Advances  from:''  ,  ; 

>  War  Department;  '  . 

For  the  control  of  the  dog,  fly 
along  the  Florida  Gulf  Goast 

31,000 

For  investigations  to  deter¬ 
mine  practical  methods  of 
control  for  insects  affect¬ 
ing  forest  products 

12,964 

17,036' 

For  continuation  of  develop¬ 
ment  work  on  military,  ento¬ 
mological  problems  . . 

.  For  investigations  on  insect 
control  problems  ........... 

9**,  393 

224,962; 

66,107 

250,038  . 

>*.  r-m  ^ 

Navy  Department; 

"  ' 

Formulations  of  new  insecti¬ 
cides,  biology,  ecology  and 
surveys  of'  insects  affec,t-r 

'11,915 

'  '19,14s 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation t  <- 
•For  the  conduct  of  investiga¬ 
tions  of  methods  of  proper- 

....  - 

ly  caring  for  grain  in 

National  Housing  Agency; 

518 

For  making  tests  and  contin- 
.  uing  research  on  building 
materials  and  systems  in- 
.  tended  to  facilitate  the 
.  Veterans'  Emergency  Housing 

■  Program  . . .  . 

.Forest  Service;  ' 

For  White  pine  blister. rust 

8,700 

7  6,300 

— 

■  26v.oo4' 

“  -  - 

-  - 

Total,  Working  Funds  ,...o 

410.456 

353.629 

-  - 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds,  De- 
partment  of  Agricult'ure  (Bureau 

of.  Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine) ; ■ 

Trust  fund  deposited  by  cooper¬ 
ators  for  cooperative  work  on 
blister  rust  control,  barberry 

eradication,  pepper  weevil, 
seed  crop  insects,  and  cooper¬ 
ative  experiments  on  DDT 

treated  wallpapers  . . . 

50,675 

271,917 

174,600 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

obi igations 

1947 

Estimated 
obi  igat  io  ns , 
1948 

Estimated 

obligations 

1949 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of 
Aapiculture (Allotment  to  Bureau 

• 

11.^72 

14,300 

15,375 

of  Entomology  and  Plant  Q,uaran- 

tine);  Por  cost  of  penalty  mail 

pursuant  to  Section  2,  Public 
Law  3^4,  7Sth  Congress . 

TOLAL,  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SUPPLE¬ 
MENTAL  FUNDS, . . . 

4,132,753 

2,825,596 

2.107,225 

a/  Allotments  under  this  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1949 
ha^e  not-  heeii-  dPi?dPfiiinp''dv 
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.  PASSENGER  MOTOR  VEIUCLES  AID  AIRCRAFT  . 

Passenger  VohiclGs 

} 

Salaries  and  Ex^penses:  Prior  to  the  fisCral  yo.ar  1947f  the  Bureau  of 
Entonology  and  Plcant  Q^o.rant iiie  liad  imrchascd  only  four  yasscngcr  cars 
since  1943.  It  is  .proposed  to  purchase  62  in  1949*  55  which  will  ho 
replo-cenents  for  vehicles  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  nunhcr  of  years 
and  vrhich  in  June  1947  had  an  averat';o  nilcage  in  excess  of  JO, 000  and 
hy  1949  na,ny  will  have  reached  the  point  vrhere  thej?"  Ctan  no  longer  he 
operated  with  safety. 

The  seven  additional  vehicles  arc  for  use  as  follov/s: 

Four  will  he  used  on  projects  under  Insect  Investigations  -  2  at 
Boltsvilio,  Md, v/iicrc  the  Division  of  Forest  Insects  is  conduct¬ 
ing  extensive  'ax^iorincnts  on  the  caT)plication  of  insecticides  fron 
airplaues  under  conditi.ohs  \/hich  require  the  transportation  of 
personnel  hctv.rccn  the  lahor.atory  and  airfield  ond  other  x)oints  where 
experinents  arc  being  conducted  or  observed, •  one  a,t  El  Paso,  Texas, 
in  connection  .with  research  activities  involving  funigation  C2q)cri- 
nents  adong  the  Texas  Border  aiirV  in' nearby  Mexico;  and  one  in  con¬ 
nection  with  vzork  on  .insects  affcctin/j  nan  and  aninals  at  Orlando, 
Florida.,  ' "  .  ’  .  / 

Three  vzill  be  used  by  Foreign  Plant  Q,uarantind  officials  enga^^cd 
in  coordinating  post-entry  qtiarantinc  activities  under  the  Act  'of 
July  31 »  .1947 »  aricnding  the  Plant  Q,uara.ntinc  Act-  of  I912, 

Control  of  Sncrgcncy  Outbreaks  of  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases;  Eighteen 
additional  cars  arc  required  on  this  project <>  Ten  of  these  will  be  used 
by  supervisors  of  Grasshopper  and  Mornon  Cricket  Control  v/orlc  in  an  area 
covering  26  Western  and  Midi;estcrn  States,  Many  of  the  points  to  be 
visited  by  these  cnplo’zccs  do  not  have  connon  carrier  service  and  in 
nany  other  canes  the  use  of  comon  carrier  'would  be  exoensive  and  tine 
consuming.  The  remaining  8  cars  v/ill  be  used  by  inspectors  and  scouts 
engaged  in  surveying  conditions  ^f-  insect  infestation  on  Long  Islanid  and 
in  the  Southeastern  States, 

Air;olanes 

Salaries  and  Exi^enscs:  These  estinales  cohtQnT)late  the  purcha.se  of  5 
airplanes  as  fellows:  .  '  . 

(a)  Two  under  Insect  Investigations  for  work  of  a.n  experimental 
and  developmental  nalure  in  connection  iizith  Ihe  application  of  • 
insecticides  from  the  air.’ 

(b)  Three  under  Insect  and  Plant  Dpsoasc  Control  to  intensify 
federal-state  cooperative  efforts  to  cra.dica.tc  or  control  insect 
infestations.  In  several  cases  the  use  of  aircraft  has  been  shown 
to  be  extremely  effective. 
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Control  of  Snergoncy  OufbrGaks  of  Insects  and  Plrjit  Discasos:  The 
three  plojies  which  it  is  x^^roposed  to  x'>'>^chase  for  control  of  enorgency 
outhrerJes  of  insects  eaid  xolant  disCvases  v;idl  he  used  'p^-incixonlly  in 
connection  \fith  the  control  of  gras shox)pcrs  hand  Mornon  crickets  and  white- 
fringed  hoetles.  ■  -  ■ 

Torn- ins  care  not  contonx^lated  on  any  of  those  x^^chasos,  ■  This  is  due 
■prinarily  to  the  fact  that  as...  plcanes  hccone  unairworthy  they  are  ko]p;t 
in  reserve  for  use  as  o.  source  of  rex^cair  cand  rex^lacenent 


PEIIALTY  MAIL  SSTIMAT3 
Section  2,  Public  Law  3^4,  JSth  C  ngress 
(Allotncnt  to  Burocau  of  Bntonology  and  Plant  Qaa.rantine) 


• 

 ,  “  '  :  1947  "' 

.1948  ::  1949 

Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (-) 

$1,700  :  $1,800; 

+  $100 

• 

Crl.t 2^  ••«»••••••••••••  •'  5* 

12,600  13,575 

■  +  975 

-  >  -  • 

• 

•>  Tot nl  •••»e»«**<«*«******  •  111 2 

*  •••, 

-  r 

14,300  :  15,375 

,  +  1,075  (1) 

(l)  The  incrocase  of  $1,075  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient 

funds  with  which  to  neet  incrccased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Bex^cartnent  of 

handling  -penalty  nail.  The  Post  Office  Dox''n,rtncnt  heds  cadvisod  that 
paxaicnts  into  the  Troa.sury  for  costs  of  h,andling  x'cnalty  in-il  in  1949 
\fill  he  at  the  rcatc  of  $20*00  X'^c^  thousemd  I'^iccos  of  nail,  an  increase 
of  $le40' ,T)or  thousand  .over  the  rate  axroliCcahlo  ,  to..  1948  nriilings  ... 


Ccatogory  1  consists  of  leaflets,  bulletins  and  other  tochniccal  x^'^blicca- 
tions  issued  as  a  result  of  rosomch  work  on  entonology  caiid  nailed  in 
answer  to  sx^ccific  requests  for  infornation  cand  for  x^nrtial  roxoly  to 
inquiries  reg<ar'ling  the  prograns  of  the  bureau. 

Category  2  consists  of  gonercal  caclninistra.tive  correspondence  hetiireen  the 
field  stco.tions  of  the  BurOcau  .and  I'/ashington,  and  with  State  Boxoartnents 
of  Agriculture,  Stc^ke  colleges,  cand  exx^erinent  stations  cooxTora-ting  with 
the  burocau  in  the  xqro greens.  There  is  calso  included  correspondence,  in  I 

connection  v.dth  requests  for  infornation  on  the  ido’ntificcation  of  insects  ) 
and  for  advice  on  control  xTograris  such  as  x'^iiik  vollworn  and  Thurberia  j 

\\fccvil,  swectx'>ot.n,to  weevil,  white  x>ine  blister  rust  control, '  grcasshor)X) or  I 

and  Ilornon  cricket  control,  cand  ricany  others,  i 
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BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTUR/JL' AUD  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
Summary  of  Appropriations,  194-8  s.nd  Estimates,  194-9 


ITEM  .  -  ' 

i  *  ■- 

Appropria- 
,  rtions, ■ 1948 

Budget 

Estimates 

1949, 

Salaries  .and  expenses; 

Agricultural  Chemical  Investigations 

.-r  1  ~ 

-  511,500 

Naval  Stores  Investigations  . 

.  :  152,550. 

.  152,^0 

Regional  Research  Laboratories  . 

5,000,000 

Total,  direct  annual  appropriation  .5 j 844, 050 . 

5, 664,:  050 

(a)  Agricultural  Chemical 

.r  . 

Invest!  gat  ions  -  .  •  -  . 

Appropriation  Act,  194-8  . . .  $  511  j 500 

Budget  Estimate,  194-9  •  f*'*'*  . . .  5llj500 

Change ,  1949  . . . . -  - 


PROJECT  STATEMENT 


Project 

5  1947  , 

.  .1948  , 

(Estimated) 

1949  .... 

(Estimated) 

1.  Fruits,  vegetables  and. other' 

t 

agricultural  products  of  the 

South . - . h . .  . 

2.'  Sugars  and  sirups  irrves-tiga«^->.' 

.  :  $  113,196 

$  114,400 

1  114,400 

tions  . • . :  89,008 

5.  Investigations  in  pharmacology  1 . 

93,800 

93,800 

of  agricultural  products  . ■,  :  46,671 

4*  Investigation  of  enzyme  action  ; 

47,600 

47,600 

in  agricultural  products  . 

5*  Fruits,  vegetables  and  other 
agricultural  products  of  the 

.  :  74,569 

75,700 

75,700 

Yfest . . . . 

71,600 

71,600- 

6.  Fundamental-  investigations  in 
microbiology;  of  agricultupal 

products 

■  45,100 

45-,ioo'’ 

7.  Tung  Nuts  investigations,.... 

;....32,877 

•  34,300 

34-,  300' 

8.  Basic  investigations : in  the 

oheipistry  of -.agricultural  ,prod- 

: . 

-  '  ■  Ti.-C 

2Q  000. 

.  '-29  ,-.000'^ 

Unobligated  balance 

:  4,774 

Transferred  from  "Exportation  anc 
domestic  consumption  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  Departmei 
of  Agriculture"  (for  Pay  Act 

;  .  .  -f|.98,6t3 

i  ; 

it; 

511,500 

■  511, $00 

Costs)  . . . . . 

:  -37,133 

-  - 

-  - 

;  ^  6.61,500 

1  511,500 

^  511,500 
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CHMGES  m  LAlT&UAGE 

The  estimates  propose  to  delete  language  at  the  end  of  this  item,  as 
follows  (deleted  matter  enclosed  with  "brackets): 

*  *  *  [,  and  there  shall  "be  transferred  to  the -Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry,  from  Government  surplus 
without  compensation  therefor,  a  certain  parcel  of  real  prop¬ 
erty'"  of  approximately  one  acre  (consisting  of  lots  37  and  38 
of  Deal  and  Kreiser  Subdivision,  and  lots  24  and  25  of  tract 
728  in  the  City  of  Pasadena,"  California),  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $15)800] 

This  change  deletas  the  non-recxurring  provision  in  the  1948  Agricultural 
Aopropriation  Act  authorizing  the  transfer,  without  compensation,  of  a 
parcel  of  land  located  in  the  City  of  Pasadena,  California,  from  Govern¬ 
ment  surplus.  This  land  is  to  "be  used  as  a  site  for  a  laboratory  for 
carrying  out  investigations  on  utilization  of  citrus  fruits  and  other 
important  commodities  of  the  area, 

ITEMIZATION  OP  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation;  Agricultural  Chemical  Investigations 

Punds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate 

194s 

Budget 

estimate 

1949 

Increase  {+) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

Total  obligations . . . . 

$511,500 

$511,500 

■  _  _ 

511,500 

—  — 

Obligations  by  Ob. 

iects 

428,744 
13,300 
1.270 
2,760 
8.260 
4,020 
28,670 
24, 47^ 

-118 

-300 

-200 

+180 

-50c 

-150 

+1,690 

-602 

Standard  Classification 

01  Personal  services  . . . . 

02  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things  . . 

04  Communication  services . . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

07  Other  contractual  services 

OS  Supplies  and  materials  . . 

09  Equipment  . . . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . . 

428,862 
13,600 
1,470 
■  2.580 
•  8,760 
4.170 
26,980 
25, 07-8 

511,500 

511,500 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAM 

Current  Activities  ;  Work'  'under  this  sub-appropriation  is  carried  on  in 
a  number  of  field  laboratories  located  as  centrally  as  possible  in  pro¬ 
duction  areas  where  an  abundance  of  the  fresh  commodities  on  which  in¬ 
vestigations  are  being  conducted  are  readily  a-'/ailable  in  season. 
Scientific  research  is  being  directed  to  increase  the  outlet  for  farm 
products,  thus  giving  the  farmer  a  potential  market  for  that  part  of 
his  product  not  needed  or  suitable  for  the  fresh  produce  market;  to 
extend  markets  for  citrus  fruits  through  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  products;  to  recover  industrial  products  from,  sugarcane  juice; 
tb  enhance  farm  income  by  preventing  enzymic  changes  in  farm  produce 
tliat  may  be  stored  and  may  suffer  quality  deterioration  with  resulting 
loss  of  market  value;  to  investigate  the  possible  toxicity  and  pharma¬ 
cological  properties  of  products  developed  by  the  Bureau,  and  which  have 
potential  food,  pharmaceutical  and  medicinal  use;  to  determine  contami¬ 
nants  that  might  be  encountered  in  food  products  as  a  result  of  new 
processing  procedures  developed  by  the  Bureau;  to  devise  new  methods  of 
processing  agricultural  food  products  and  uses  for  their  byproducts  and 
wastes;  to  study  methods  of  production  of  tung  oil  and  improved  tung  nut 
meal;  to  isolate  and  identify  antibiotics  from  agric’oltural  'products,  and 
their  use  in  the  control  of  fungus  disease  in  plants  and  animals;  to 
conduct  basic  investigations  on. the  mode  of  action  of  organic  plant 
growth  regulators;  to  render  technical  assistance  to  farmers '  cooperative 
processing  organizations;  to  carry  out  fundamental  investigations  in  the 
microbiology  of  agricultural  products;  and  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  crops  for  which  domestic  production  is  inadequate. 

The  following  are  selected  as  typical  undertakings  now  in  progress  under 
this  appropriation: 

1>  To  determine  substances  responsible  for  flavor  and  appearance 

deterioration  of  canned  citrus  juices  and  other  citrus  products, 

studies  are  being  conducted  on  citrus  fruit  constituents  with  a 
view  to  separating  those  which  cause darkening,  rancidity  or 
other  objectionable  features  when  the  juice  is  pasteurized,  con¬ 
centrated,  frozen,  or  stored  for  long  periods. 

2,  To  effect  citrus  flavor  essence  recovery  by  improving  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  recovering  the  volatile  flavor  essence  of  citrus  juices, 
primarily  orange  and  grapefruit  juices. 

3 •  Studies  are  being  continued  to  determine  conditions  conducive  to 

increased  feed  yeast  production  from  citrus  wastes  on  a  commer¬ 
cial  scale, 

4.  Research  is  being  conducted  to  adapt  a  process  developed  by  this 

B-oreau  for  the  separation  of  aconitic  acid  from  molasses  where 
the  aconitic  acid  content  is  less  than  3-1/2^  of  the  total  solids. 

5.  Investigations' a  re  in  progress  on  the  toxicity  of  defatted— 
depigmented  cottonseed  meal  and  the  pigment  gland.  Results  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  toxic  factor  is  in  the  pigment  gland  fraction,  a 
fact  which  is  significant  in  the  development  of  nontoxic  feed 
from  cottonseed  meal. 
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6.  Cooperative  studies  are  being  conducted  on  the  isolation  and 

identification  of  grapefruit  juice  constituents  in  order . to 
learn  the  effects  of  these  constituents  on  the  processing  and 
storage  of  canned  juice  and  the  part  they  play  in  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  such  juice. 

Selected  examples  of  recent  progress.  Among  recent  accomplishments  un¬ 
der  this  appropriation  item  are  the  following: 

1.  From  the  operation  of  a  large  pilot  plant,  data  were  obtained  on 
the  conditions  affecting  yields  of  feed  yeasts  from  citrus  wastes, 

and  economy  of  the  process.  In  the  experiments  on  continuous 
yeast  production,  it  was  established  that  the  process  would  fit  in 
the  production  line,  that  the  yeast  remained  viable  and  essentially 
uncontaminated  throughout  the  operating  season,  and  that  ammonium 
sulfate  could  be  used  as  a  cheaper  and  better  source  of  nitrogen 
than  ammonium  chloride.  It  was  also  developed  that  by  diluting 
the  waste  with  water,  increased  yields  were  obtained. 

2.  At  the  Raleigh,  N,  C,  Station,  over  300  cultures  of  yeast  obtained 
from  commercial  cucumber  fermentations  have  been  isolated  and 
classified  with  a  vievf  to  devising  means  for  decreasing  losses  in 
cucumber  pickling  by  preventing  excessive  formation  of  gas  and 
resultant  bloaters  in  commercial  operations. 

3.  Calcium  aconitate,  the  byproduct  from  sugarcane  juice  which  pro¬ 
vides  aconitic  acid  for  use  in  plastics  and  rubber  products,  was 
recovered  on  a  full  commercial  scale  throughout  the  recent  grinding 
Season  at  the  largest  mill  in  Louisiam. 

4.  Investigations  in  the  pharmacology  of  agricultural  products  in¬ 
cluded  the  completion  and  publication  of  experiments  on  the  acute 
and  chronic  toxicity  of  rutin,  to  determine  the  safety  of  using 
rutin  for  clinical  purposes  over  long  periods  of  time;  studies  of 
the  absorption  and  foreign-body  reactions  of  formaldehyde-treated 

starch  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  experinental  animals  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  a  nonirritating  starch  of  good  powdering  charac¬ 
teristics  to  replace  the  talc  used  in  powdering,  surgical  -glovesj 
and  the  completion  of  studies  for  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  on  the  chronic  toxicity  of  the 
compounds  thiourea,  thioacetamide  and  8-hydroxyquinoline  sulfate 

used  for  the  prevention  of  stem-end  rot  of  orangea.  From  these 
results  the  possible  health  hazard  of  residues  of  these  compounds 
on  oranges  can  be  evaluated.  ‘ 

5.  Plant  enzymes  capable  of  converting  starch  to  sugar — one  phase  in 
the  ripening  of  fruits— have  been  isolated  and  studied  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.  One  of  the  starch-converting' enzymes  recently 
extracted  from  sweetpotato  juice  promises  to  have  industrial  uses 
where  starch  removal  is  desirable,  as  in  jelly  mking  and  desizing 
cotton  goods  preparatory  to  dyeing  or  printing. 


6. 
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Use  of  ethylene  for  reducing  self-heating  of  under-ripe  grains  in 
storage  has  been  successful  on  a  commercial  scale  with  rice  in  the 
Texas  area.  The  value  of  grain  lost  by  self-heating  is  enormous, 
and  the  possible  use  of  the  ethylene  treatment  for  treating  under¬ 
ripe  grains  apparently  provides  a  means  for  greatly  reducing  such 
losses . 

7«  Studies  have  been  made  on  the  keeping  qualities  of  fresh,  unpas¬ 
teurized,  chilled  orange  .juice.  Such  juice  mil  keep  well  for  seven 
days  or  longer  mth  no  loss  of  ascorbic  acid  when  good  quality  fruit 
is  used,  the  juice  thoroughly  deaerated,  filled  into  containers  mth 
no  head-space,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  32'’  to  38'’  F. 

8.  Canned  grapefruit  sections  have  not  been  a  successful  product  in 
Arizona  and  California  because  the  fruit  is  too  tender  to  stand 
process ing ,  It  has  been  found  that  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome 
by  the  use  of  small  amounts  of  calcium  chloride,  similar  to  the 

process  now  being  used  for  firming  canned  tomatoes. 

9.  Improvements  in  the  color  of  canned  freestone  peaches  in  Washington 
and  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  cost  of  canning  and  freezing 
such  peaches  have  been  demonstrated. 

10.  A  two-year  study  on  canning  and  freezing  of  Idaho-grown  vegetables 
was  completed  in  cooperation  T^ath  the  Idaho  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  These  studies  demonstrate  that  peas  grovn  in  the  Palouse 
area  are  suitable  for  canning  and  freezing  over  a  limited-season 

basis .  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  sweet  corn  produced  in  the 
Lewdston  area  is  also  suitable  for  canning  and  freezing. 

11.  Methods  for  producing  Grade  A,  canned  whole-pack  tomatoes  from 
tomatoes  grown  under  irrigation  in  the  Lewdston,  Idaho,  area  have 

been  developed.  Formerly  these  tomatoes  were  not  considered  suit¬ 
able  for  producing  such  a  high-quality  packo 


1 


I 
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(b)  Uaval  Stores  Investigations 


Appropriation  Act,  1948  ..a. . . . . . . . .  $152,550 

Budget  Estimate,  1949  . , 152, 550 

Change ,  1949  ~  H 

PROJECT  STaTEIOTT 


Project 

1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1,  Naval  Stores  Investigations: 

(a)  Investiga-tions  of  naval  stores 
production,  processes, and  equipment.. 

(b)  Invesigations  of  composition, 
properties,  components,  and  deriva- 
tives  of  naval  stores 

(c)  Investigations  of  uses,  handling, 
and  transportation  of  naval  stores  .. 

Unobligated  balance  ................... 

Total  avail  a.bl  a  ...........  ........... 

$56,417 

44,283 

46.807 

2.732 

$53,300 

48,300 

50,950 

$53,300 

48,300 

50,950 

150.239 

152.550 

. 152,550 

Transferred  to  ^'Salaries  and  e^^penses, 
Bureau  of  Agricultioral  Economics,’’ 
crop  a.nt^  live  stock" 

+3,450 

-13.689 

Transferred  from  "Exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  agricultural 
commodities,  Department  of  Agricxil- 
'  ture"  (for  Pay  Act  Costs)  . . 

• 

,  ,  , 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

'  i4o,ooc' 

152.550:  152.550 

ITEMIZATION  OP  ESTIMATES 
Appropriation:  Naval  Stores  Investigations 

Eunds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

<9 '  * 

‘Estimate, * 

1  ^9**®  • 

Budget 

estimate, 

1949 

Increase  (+) 

or 

decrease  (— ) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ...,,,.,...0 

$152. 550s 

$152,550 

Total  obligations  .,0  ..v.- . 

:  152,550: 

152,550 

— 

0  z 

Obligations  by  Objects 

Standard  Classification 

:  ; 

01 

■Personal  services  . . 

$132,642.! 

$132,642 

02 

TrOiVCX  oe9«eo« 

3,800; 

3,800 

—  —  i 

03 

Transportation  of  things  . . 

600 ; 

1 , 200 

+600  ! 

04 

Communication  services  ........... 

1,000; 

1,500 

+500  ! 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services  ....... 

1,050; 

1,050 

-  -  i 

07 

Other  contractual  services  . . 

■-1,000; 

1,000 

-  - 

08 

Supplies  and  materials  ........... 

6,000; 

6,000 

-  - 

09 

Equipment  ........o., ..u.oe........ 

6,458? 

5.358 

-1,100 

Grand  total  obligations . . 

152,550? 

152,550; 
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STATUS  OF'  ^ROGRAi''-  ' 

Current  Activities ;  Research  efforts  under* this  subappropriation  in¬ 
volve  the  development  Pf'''new  and  improved-methods- and- the- designing 
and  testing  of  new  equipment  for  the  processing  of  pine  oleoresin  (pine 
tree  gum)  in  order  to  make  available  oleoresin,  turpentine  and  rosins 

that  Tfill  meet  the  increasingly  more  critical  chemical  and  ■••physical - 

requirements  of  the  consuming,  industries;  investigations  p-f.  turpentine 
and  rosins  for  the  purpose  of  developing" new  and  improved  ■analybiGal- 
procedures,  studying  the  chemistry  of  oleoresin  constituents,  and 
developing  methods  of  economically  isolating  desired' Individual  con¬ 
stituents;  producing  new  and  useful  derivatives  of  the  oleoresin 
constituent  and  of  the  turpentine  -and  rosin  constituents,  and  develop¬ 
ing  methods  of  handling,  packaging,  and  storing  naval  stores  which  will 
minimize  deterioration. 

Certain  of  the  research  and  technical  work  ^^'eing  conducted  consists  of 
the  follomng; 

1 .  To  develop  more  efficient  methods  of  proc.assing  pine  Oleoresin, 

and  for  the  production  of  new  chemdcal  derivatives  in  order  to 
stabilize  and  expand  the  markets  for  naval  stores  products., 

2.  To  design  a-  still  column  of  possibly  12’>  .in  connection  lAdth  _the 
continuous  flash-distillation  process  to  insure  greater  and  mpjr.e 
economical  output  than  that  of  the  present  batch  steam  still.'^. 

3.  The  testing  of  various  commercial  materials  such  as  plastics,.  . 
metals,  alloys,  and  coated  surfaces  for  use  in  turpentine  cups, 
aprons,  and  gutters  to  be  used  for  collecting  gum  produced  from 
pine  trees  stimulated  vdth  acid. 

Some  examples  of  recent  progress ; 

1.  A  process  developed  has  enabled  the  production  of  a  clean  bril¬ 

liant  rosin  from  gum  collected  in  old  rusty  cups  which  producers 
and  gum  farmers  have  had  to  use  ’due  to  scarcity  of  new  metals 
for  turpentine,  cups.  ■  ,  ' 

2.  The  study  of  the  preparation  of  synthetic  rubber-like  materials 

from  isoprene  (a  turpentine  derivative)  was  concluded.  In  this 
work,  a  number  of  high-quality  synthetic  rubbers  were  obtained 
in  good  jdeld.  .  ;  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  .  ■ 

3.  The  use  of  a  recently  discover-ed  reaction  .for  combining  halo-, 
■genated  or^nic  .  compounds  ,mth  terpenes  has  .yielded  ccmpounds 

imparting  water-repellent  properties  .to  fabrics,  ceramics ,■  etc. 

if.,,  A  method  was  developed  for  the  preparation  of  water-^resistant  ■ 
varnishes  from  linseed  oil  and  the  .maleic  anhydride  addition' 
product  of  levo-rpinaric  acid,  Y/hich  is ,  obtained  from  pine  gum; 
Oven-baked  films  of  these  varnishes  are  apparently  unaffected 
by  iiranersioh  in  boiling  Yrater  for  as  long  as  24  hours. 
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(c)  Regional  Research  Laboratories 


Appropriation  Act,  194-8  . .  ^  5 >000 >009 

Budget  estimate,  194-9  .  9 > 000 > 000 

Change,  194-9  . .  •  . .  . "  - 


PROJECT  STATEIELT 


Projects 

1947  ■ 

;  1948 
(Estimated) 

•  1949 

.(Ei^timated-)' 

1.  Southern  Regional  Research 

Laboratory  . 

2.  Western  Regional  Research 

Laboratory  . . 

3.  Eastern  Regional  Research 

Laboratorv . . . . 

4-*  Northern  Regional  Research 

Laboratory  . . . . 

5*  General  Administration  . 

Unobligated  ha  la  nee  . . . 

^1,181,530. 

1,148,337 

i>171>574 

1,161,788 

138,268 

41,157 

^1,204,600 

1,210,000 

1,210,100 

1,212,500 

162,600 

1*1,204,800 

1,210,000 

1,210,100 

1,212,500 

162,600 

Total  available  . . . 

Transferred  from  "Exportation  and 
domestic  consumption  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  Department  of 
Agriculture  (for  Pay  Act  Coets) 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate! 

4,842,674 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

-392,674 

4,459,000 

5,000,000 

5,000,000 

CHANGES  IN  LANGUAGE 


The  estimates  include  proposed  changes  "in  the  la'nguage  of  this  item, 
as  follows  (new  language  underscored,  deleted  mdtter  enclosed  with 
brackets):  '  "  -  ' 

Regional  Research  Laboratories;  For  continuing  the  re-  ' 
searches  established  under  the  provisions  of  'section  202(a) 
to  202(e),  inclusive,  of  title’  II  of  the  'Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7.  U.S.’C .  1292),  including  research 
on  food  products  of  farm  commodities,  ^5>000>000>  includ¬ 
ing  no^  to  exceed  /^30>0007  <f50,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  /commodity  and  equipment  storage/  .  hazardous  opera- 
tions  building  a.t  the  /Westerr/  Eastern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory  located  at  /Albany,  California/  Tfyndmoor, 

Pennsylvania .  ~  ~ 

The  changes  propose  deletion  of  the  nonrecurring  provision  in  the  194-8 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  authorizing  construction  of  a  commodity 
and  equipment  storage  building  at  the  Trestern  Regional  Research 
Laboratory,  located  at  Albany,  California,  and  authorizes  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  hazardous  operations  building  at  the  Eastern  Regional  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  located  at  Y'yndmoor,  Pennsylvania,  at  a  cost  of  not 


to  exceed  ^50,000.  This  building  is  required  to  house  certain  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  solvent  extractions  and  high  pressure  reactions  which  by 
their  nature  are  dangerous  since  they  involve  either  fire  or  explosion 
hazard.  Since  no  separa.te  building  is  available,  these  hazardous  oper¬ 
ations  are  now  conducted  in  the  laboratory  and  pilot-plant  wings.  .In 
addition  to  the  hazard  to  employees,  by  reason  of  such  operations,  the 
hazard  to  the  valuable  laboratory  building  and  equipment  is  great. 
Prudence  dictates  that  such  operations  be  conducted  in  a  structure  es¬ 
pecially  designed  to  minimize  fire  and  explosion  hazards. . 

.  ITEIIIZATIOK  OF  ESTIMATES 

Appropriation:  Regional  Research  ^Laboratories 

Funds  Available  for  Obligation 


Item 

Estimate, 

■  r9‘i4-8'  ’  “ 

Budget 

Estimate, 

■  ■  ■ 

Increase  (i) 

or 

decrease  (-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate  ....... 

l5,doo;oGo' 

t5, 000, 000 

Total  oblip’ations  . . .  k. 

5,000,000' 

'  5,000,000 

-  - 

Obligations  by  Objects 

Standard  Classif icationp 

01  Personal  services  . 

02  Travel  . . . 

4-,  015 ,210 
80,500 
19,300 
22,828 
110,500 

97,100 

536,892 

267,670 

50,000 

1+,  01+9, 538 
78,500 
20,800 
25,000 
111,500 
87,600 
327,392 
226,670 

73,000 

"  >.34,328 
-2,000 
+1,500 
+2,172 
+1,000 
-9,500 
'-9,500 
-1+1,000 
+23,000 

03  Transportation  of  things  .... 

04  Communication  services  . 

05  Rents  and  utility  services  .. 
07  Other  contractual  services  . . 
08  Supplies  and  m.aterials  ...... 

09  Eauipment  . 

10  Lands  and  structures  . . 

Grand  total  obligations  . . 

5,000,000 

•5,000,000 

-  - 
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STATIC  OF  PROGRAM. 

Current  Activities  ;  Research  viork  under  this  sub— appi^opriation  is 
being  conducted  at  four  regional  research  laboratories  to  develop  new 
scientific,  chemical,  and  technological  uses,  and  hence  new  and  ex¬ 
tended  markets  for  farm  commodities,  and  their  products  and  byproducts, 
especially  for  those  agricultural  products  of  v/hich  there  are  recurring 
surpluses.  The  investigations  involve  the  development  of  im.proved  in¬ 
dustrial  techniques,  and  devising  of  new  procedures  that  will  make 
possible  the  production  of  new  or  better  materials  for  which  there  are 
present  or  potential  demands,  and  fq  Hake  commercial  evaluations  of 
technological  research  with  the  objept  pf  stimulating  the  expansion  of 
'•old'.:indus tries  or  the.  developmi-ent  of  new  ones  by  showing  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  increasing  income  to  the  farmer  as  a,  result  of  the  processing 
"of  agricultural  crops,  their  derived  products"  and  byproducts. 

.  ■  Southern  Regional  Research  laboratory 

-  ■  PROJECT  STATE^iENT 


Pro.iect 

1947 

,  1948  :  1949 

(estimated) • (estimated) 

1.  Cotton  utilization  investigations. 

2 .  ..Svireetpotato  utilization  inves¬ 

tigations  . . . 

3.  Peanut  and  other  oilseed  crops  . 

utilization  investigations  ", , , 

biiobligated  balance  . . . 

Total  available . . . . . . . . 

Supplemental  funds . 

Total  appropriation-^  or  estimates 

942,806 

169,098 

69,626' 

4,112 

963,900 

120,400 

120,500 

963,900 

120, 400 

120, 500 

1,165,642 

ib9..777- 

1,204,800 

1,204, 800 

1,075,665 

1,204,800 

1,204,800 

Selected  activities  .now, in  process  ;  . !  . 

1.  To  provide  wind-and-rain  resistant  cotton  fabrics  much  ptudy^has 
been  devoted . to  the  selection  . of  types  iof  cottpn  . suitable  for  the 
manufactvre  of  fabrics  which  a  re  s, elf-sealing  against  water  pene¬ 
tration,  rand  investigations  are! proceeding  along  the, line  of  adapt¬ 
ing  more  satisfactorily  the  essential  finishing  operations  to  the 

.  requirements  of  .self-sealing  type  fabrics. 

2.  Tq  distinguish  between,  thin-walled  cotton  and  full-bodied  normal 

cotton  a  dye  method  for.  selecting  cottons  has  been  utilized.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  develop  this .  technique  on... a  quantitative  basis, 

3 .  To  open  up  matted  lumps  or  tufts  of  baled  cotton  to  a  loose  and 
fluffy  state  and  permit  better  cleanjn.g  of  lint  cotton,  a  nevr  type 
of  mechanical  cotton  opener  is  being  constructed.  The  na chine  is 
intended  to  meet  the  problem  of  removing  the  increased  amount  of 
extraneous  matter  that  is  gathered  in  mechanical  harvesting  of 
cotton. 
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4.  Mechanical  processing  studies  on  selected  cottons  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  determine  which  arrangements  of  opening  and  cleaning, 
which  speed  of  beater  and  fans,  and  which  settings  give  maximum 
cleaning  mthout  material  damage  to  the  cotton  fiber- when  stand¬ 
ard  textile  machinery  is  used. 

5.  To  prevent  damage  during  storage  of  moist 'cottonseed  investiga¬ 
tions  are  being  continued  on  the : development  of  a  chemical  treat¬ 
ment  which  would  inhibit  the  biological  systems "in  the  seed  that 
are  responsible,  for  heating  and  damage  to  quality. 

6 .  Additional  studies  in  connection  Yfith  the  cottonseed  deglanding 

process  on  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  pigment  gland 
v/ith  the  object  of  developing  industrial  and  pharmaceutical  uses. 

7.  Investigations  relating  to  industrial  utilization  of  oil  and  meals 

include  work  on  the  preparation  of  monoglycerides  from  oils  with 
the  object  of  developing  a  practical  process  for  obtaining  products 
of  80-90  percent  monoglyceride.  Such  products  are  useful  as  inter¬ 
mediates  in  the  preparation  of  '’tailor-made'*  fats. 

8.  To  improve  ■  the\keeping  quality  of  peanut  oil,  research,  has  -con¬ 
tinued  on  the  stabilizing  action  of  norconidendrin,  a  chemical 
prepared  from  the  sulfite  waste  liquors- of  western  hemlock,  and 
on  the  effect  of  adsorbents^  and  the  correlation  of  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  of  a  hydrogenated  peanut  oil  with. its  .fatty -acid  composition. 

Typical  examples  of  recent  accom.plishments  are;  ' 

.  •!«  Investigations,  made,,  for  ‘the  -purpose  .of  ■improving  methods  of  pro¬ 

tectively  treating-  cotton  .fa;bric.s  have  -resul-ted  in  the  establish- 
ment  of  .standards' 'for' determining  the  effectiveness 'of  different 
protective  finishes.  :  . . . . .  . . 

2.  As  a  result  of  pilot-plant  research,  on  the,  partial,  acetylation  of 

cotton  goods  for  protection  against  rot  and  mildew,  one  industrial 
concern,  has  started  commercial  production  of -partially  ace.tylated 
cotton  bags  for  use  in  donestic  -wateri-softening  sysuems,  and  cord 
and. rope  acetylated  at  the  Southern  Laboratory  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured-  by  an  industrial  firm  into  gill  nets  whidh  are-how  being 
tested. by  commercial  fishermen  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

3 .  The  development  of  an  improved  stretching  device  for  cotton  tire 

cord,  which  can  be  attached  to  existing  commercial  winding  mach¬ 

inery  and  operated  at  a  high  production  rate,  has  demonstrated  that 
it  produces  a  much  more  uniform  cord  with  respect  to  elongation 
and  strength  than  that  stretched  on  other  types  of  commercial 
stretchers. 

4.  Good  dyeing  of  cotton  with  acid  dyes,  not  ordinarily  possible,  was 

readily  accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  amino  groups  into  the 
cellulose  of  the  fiber.  Two  improved  methods  'have  been  developed 
for  introducing  the  aminoethyl  group.  - 
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5.  The  control  of  color  in  oils  and  meals-  an  iiDportant  factor  in  pro¬ 
cessing  cottonseed,  has  been  mde  possible.  In  laboratbiy-scale 
investigations  the  distribution  of  color  in  the  oil  and  meal  ob¬ 
tained  by  solvent  extraction  has  been  established,  and  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  the  removal  of  the,  color. 

6,  In  sweetpotato  utilization  investi^tions  some  simplification  of 
the  starch  manufacturing  process  which  has  application  in  small- 
scale_coramprcial  development  has  been  obtained A  small^.  compact 
plant  of  low  overhead,  and  labor  cos ts_  could  be  operated  in  a  small 
comjnunity  by  a  group  of  cooperative  sweetpotato  growers  to  better 
advantage  than  the  plants  v/hich  have  operated  so  far. 

1:,  __  The  fiber  developed-'  from  peanut  protein  has  ■  been  improved  in 

strength  and  in  elongation  properties  by  certain  modification  of 
■  the,  methods:  used  to  produce  and  spin  the:  fiber  based  upon  funda¬ 
mental  investigations  in  properties  of  the  protein.  A  treatment 
has  been'  found  for  improving  the  viscosity  characteristics  of  pea¬ 
nut  protein  solutions  prepared  for  use  in  the  production  of  fiber. 

8..  Some  problems  relating  to  the  solvent  extraction  of  peanuts  have 
been  solved.  The  problem  arising  from  the  objectionable  color  in 
the  peanut  skins  has  been  met  by  the  development  of  a  blanching 
process ,  and  a  means  has  been  found  to  make  peanut  flakes  more 
■  stable  during  extraction.  This  process  development  research  is 
of  immediate  practical  importance  because  of  the  growing  industrial 
demand  for  solvent-extracted  peanut  meal.  ,  ' 

"  .  '  .i  .  •  '  -Wsstem  Ppgional  Research  Laboratory 

PROJECT  STATEMENT  .  .  - 


Project 

.  1947 

1948 

(estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1.  Alfalfa  utilization 
investigation's 

33,533  ^ 

37,320 

,  49,320 

2.  Fruit,  including  apple  iUtiliza-. . 
tion  investigations^  .'  .  ^ . . 

■/ . i52,540 

.  442,  ,600. 

436,800 

3.  Poultry  utilization 

investigations  . . . 

269,897“ 

'■'■“2o6',9Jd 

206,930 

4.  Vegetable,  including  potato'  , 

utilization  investigations—/... 

412,845 

435,300 

429,300 

5.  TTheat  utilization  . 

investigations^. . . . . 

Ikiobligated  balance  . . 

79,522 

16,448 

87,650 

87,650 

Total  available  . 

1,164,785 
-  83 , 720 

1,210,000 

1,210,000 

Supplemental  funds  . , 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate 

1,081,065 

1,210,000 

1,210,000 

^  Joint  project  with  Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory. 
W  Joint  project  with  Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory. 
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Selected  activities  now  in  process; 

1.  Alfalfa  utilization  investigations  to  develop  methods  of  retard¬ 

ing?  losses  in  quality  through  a  study  of  the  character  of  the 
fatty  constituents,  and  the  development  of  industrial  methods  for 
the  recovery  of  pro-vitamin  A  (carotene)  vitamin  E,  chlorophyll, 
high-quality  protein,  and  other  commercially  valuable  components. 

2.  Semi-pilot  plant  production  of  gluten  sulfate  from  wheat  has  been 
undertaken  to  supply  samples  to  industries  which  have  indicated 
an  active  interest  in  this  material, 

3.  The  application  of  the  ”dehydrofreezing^’  process,  which  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  apples,  is  being  extended  to  other  fruits. 

4.  Modified  pectins  derived  from  fruits  are  being  investigated  as 
edible  protective  coatings  for  a  variety  of  food  products,  such 
as  cheese,  dried  fruits,  and  frozen  fish  fillets. 

5.  Development  of  more  satisfactory  methods  for  solubilizing  feathers, 

preliminary  to,  their  use  for  synthetic  fibers,  adhesives,  or  as  a 
component  of  feeds. 

6.  To  extend  consumer  acceptance  of  dehydmted  potatoes  through  im--  . 

provement  of  quality,  research  is  being  condudted  on  potato  coinr-  -  -■ 
position  to  aid  in  the  selection  and  conditioning  of  potatoes  for 
dehydration.  ■ 

7.  To  avoid  the  development  of  undesirable  f la vorg  in- frozen  peas,  a 

careful  study  of  the  entire  freezing  process  .fo,r  this  commodity 
is  under  way. 

Typical  examples  of  recent  progress  are  ; . .  -•  . .  ... 

1.  An  important  improvement  in'  -'the  scalding  of  fruit  to  retain  flavor, 
vitamins  and  color  in  the  commercial  freezing  process. 

2.  A  pilot-plant  study  conducted  in  a  commercial  citrus  processing 

plant  yielded  the  information  regarding  the  kind  of  equipment 
required  to  apply  the  new  process  for  the  'production  of  low- 
methoxyl  pectin.’  *  . 

3.  A  process  for  extracting  ascbrblc  acid  from  walnut  hulls  with 

simple  continuous  equipment  operated  at  one’  of  the  walnut  hull¬ 
ing  plants  has  been  tried  out  successfully.  Walnut  hulls,  avail¬ 
able  to  the  extent  of'  about  25,, 000,^ tons  per  yeaP,'  have  been  found 
to  contain  a pproxi irately  125,000  lbs.  of  recoverable' ascorbic 
acid,  which,  at  current  market  pri*6es,  would  have  a  value  of 
approxinately  '*^1, 500,000.  -  -  . .  ' 

4.  The.. three  to  four  fold  increase  of  storage  life  of  acidified  dehy¬ 
drated  eggs  has  been  confirmed  by  long  term  storage  tests,  and  as 
a  result  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  has  contracted 
with  commercial  egg  dehydrators  for  substantial  quantities  of  this 
product  to  conduct  practical  use  trials. 
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5.  Experiments  indicate  that  frozen  vegetables  can  be  safely  packed 

in  hermetically  sealed  containers  without  danger  that  botulinum 
toxin  .might,  develop.  ■  ~.. 

6.  The  development  of  procedure^  for  the  larger  scale  production  from 

vegetable . waste^  of  the  antibiotic 'gubtilin  has  made  possible  the 
distribution  of  significant  quantities,  for  limited  testing  against 
animal  diseases  and  for  clinical  ©valuation. 

7.  A  process  has  been  developeki  for  extracting  wheat  humin  waste,  a 

byproduct  in  the  manufacture  of  monosodium  glutamate,  to  yield 
fatty  acids  of  commercial  value. 

8.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  wheat  gluten  proteins  can  bind  fats 
during  kneading  even  in  greater  amount  than  the  fat  originally 

.  present  in  the  flour.  This  is  of .  importance  in  the  technology  of 
baking.  '  ' 


Eastern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 

PROJECT  STATEi'ENT 


Project 

;  1948 

1947  ;  (estimated) 

1949 

(estimated) 

1.  Apple  and  other  fruit  utiliza¬ 
tion  investio’ationsS/ . . 

127,883  :  135,600 

. '% 

135,600 

2.  Vegetable  utilization  investi- 

gations§/ . . . . 

89,181  s  90,900 

90,900 

3.  Tobacco  utilization  investi- 

gations  .  .V".'. . . . . 

4.  TS.lk  products  utilization 

213,678  :  213,100 

213,100 

investigations  . . 

313,024  :  326,200 

326,200 

5.  Animal  fats  and  oils  utiliza- 

tion  investigations  . 

6,  Potato  utilization  investiga- 
tionsSi/ . . . . . 

253,924  :  -256,500 

256,500 

95.725  ' :  100,600 

100,600 

7.  Tanning’ materials,  hides,  skins 

and  leather'- '‘investigations  .... 

78,159  :  87>200 

87,200 

Lhobligated  balance  . . 

'  13,691  : 

— 

Total  available  .  . . . 

1,185,265  :  1,210 ,,100 

1,210,100 

Supplemental  funds  . 

-  113,000' u 

— 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate.. 

1,072,265  :  1,210,100 

1,210,100 

Joint  project  mth  Western  Regional  Research  laihoratory 


Among  the  activities' now- in  process  are  the  following  ; 

1.  Extension  of  the  Bureau  method  for  production  of  essence  from  cull 
apples  to  production  of  a  satisfactory  essence  from, parings  and 
cores.  . 
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2.  Experiments  are  now  in  progress  to  learn  the  mechanism  by  whi.ch 
"i'^'  the^-'tirmness  of 'tissue  of  apples  of  various  stages  of  maturity, 

"conditions  of  storage,  and''methods  oT'cooking  is  effected  by  the 
addition  of  calcium  salts  or  other  reagents. 

3 •  To  increase  the  tensilp;  strength  "and  wa~ter  resistance  of  casein 

textile  fiber. 

4.  Lactic  acid  derivatives  obtained  from  milk  are  being  developed  as 

plasticizers  for  use  with  vinyl  rpsins  and  cellulose  acetate  type 
derivatives,  . . 

5.  New  derivatives  of  animal  fats  are  being  developed  as  potential 
intermediates  in  the  production  of  plastics  and  plasticizers  and 
for  lubricant  modifiers  to  prevent  corrosion  and  fouling,  of 
internal  combusion  engines  in  farm  tractors  and  naval  vessels. 

6.  A  pilot-plant  unit  for  production  of  potato  starch  is  being  as¬ 
sembled  to  make  a  step-wise  study  of  potato  starch  manufacture 
vath  particular  attention  to  existing  or  latent  problems  which 
were  uncovered  in  an  engineering  survey  of  commercial  potato 
starch  plants. 

7.  Studies  are  being  made  on  a  pumber  of  promising'' domes tic''“tannin ' 
sources  to  develop  adequate  supplies  of  high  quality,  moderately 
priced  tanning  materials.  '  ! 

The  following  are,  selected  from  recent  accomplishments?  . 

1.  A  process  developed^  for  introducing  tomato  pectase  tO;  firm  the 
slices  of  certain  varieties  of  apples  normally  too,  soft  to  meet 

the  requirements,  of  commercial  bakeries. . '  .  ,  .  .  ' 

■2.  ,  In  cooperation  mth^ the  Pennsylvania  ^.gpipyiture  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  &  Agricultural  Engineering, 
determination  of  the  influence  of  fertilizers  and  variety  on  the 
rutin  content  of  the  buckwheat  plant.  - ■ 

3 .  In  attempts  to  increase  the  insecticidal  activity  of  nicotine 
through  the  use  of  activators,  one  compound,  phthalonitrile,  has 
been  found  to  have  a  definite  increased  toxicity  against. such 
insects  as  the  army  worm,  pea  aphid,  and  California  oak  wprm. 

4.  A  completely  continuous  method  for  making  casein  bristle  of 
greater  uniformity  and  flexibility  and  with  equal  or  better 
tensile  strength  than  that  made  by  the  batch  method. 

5.  Determination  of  the  relationship  of  the  degree  of  hydrogenation 

of  the  unsaturated  fat  acids  in  lard  to  the  tendency  of  the  lard 

to  become  rancid. 

6.  The  development  of  a  low-cost  procedure  which  greatly  reduces 
explosion  and  fire  hazard  for  dehydrating  potatoes  to  permit 
utilization  for  livestock  feed  or  industrial  use. 
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7.  Demonstration  that  American  sumacs  can  be  successfully  used  to 
replace  imported  Sicilian  sumac  for  tanning...leathers . 

Northern  Regional  Research  Laboratory 

PROJECT  STATE'^'ENT 


Project  r  1947 

1948  ' 
(estimated) 

"  1949 

(estimated)-- 

1.  Agricultural  residues  utiliza- 

tipn  investigations  . 

2.  Com,  wheat,  and  other  cereal 

crops  utilization  investigation^ 

3.  Soybeans  and  other  oilseed  crop 

utilization  investi .-rations  .... 
Ibiobligated  balance  . . . 

267,130 

/  628,016 

266, 642 
5,577 

278,900 

654, 700 

278,900 

278,900 

654,700 

278,900 

Total  available  . . . . . 

Supplemental  funds  . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate.. 

1,167,365 

84,000 

1,212,500 

1,212,500 

1,083,365 

1,212,500 

1,212,500 

^  Joint  project  with  Western  Regional  Research  Laboratory. 

Selected  activities.;.  nov>''  in  prqcess  ; 

1*  To  augment  the  lotv-grade  veneer  used  by  the  wi  re -bound  box  industry, 
investigations  are  being  conducted  in’ an  endea-yor  to  develop  a  suit¬ 
able  product  from  wheat  straw.  '  • 


2o  Development  of  outlets  for  the  xylose  resulting  from  the  saccharifi- 

of  agricultural  residues  by  (a)  conversion  to  furfural  useful  in  the 
synthesis  of  synthetic  plastics  and  plaisticizers,  and  (b)  production 
of  crystalline  xylose  to  be  marketed  as  such  or  in  the  form  of 
chemical  derivatives. 


3.  Investigations  using  coim  steep  liquor,  are  being  conducted  toward 

the  production  and  isolation  of  new  antibiotic  agentsT ' e f f e cti ve  ■ 
primarily- against  bacteria  belonging  to  the  genera  Brucella  anl 
R^cobacterium.  .■  .  -  ■ 

4.  Because  grain  sorghum  is  becoming'  .an  importan-b  cppp  throughout  the 
Du=5t  Bov^l  area  and  has  attractive’  possibilities  as.  a  raw  material 
for  Industrial  purposes,  extensive'  investigations  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  on  the  development  of  wet  m-illing  process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  starch^ 

5.  To  effect  the  separation  of  soybean  oil  i.nt^  tw  fractions,  each 
of  which  is  superior  to  the  original  oil  for  certain  specific 
uses,  a  process  is  in  development  to  accoii:g)lish  separation  on  a 
commercial  scale o 
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Typical  examples  of  recent  pro.r:ress  ;  ■ 

1.  A  process  using  present  iranufa cturini?  ir.ethods  and  machinery  has 

been  developed  to  produce  f-rom  wheat  straw  a  wide  range  of  high 
quality,  rugged,  insulating  building  board  products. 

2.  Analyses  of  cominercial  hybrid  corn  varieties  has  show  that  a 
definite  relationship  exists  between- the"  oil  content  and  the 

parentage  of  com,  which  points  the  v;ay  to  an  enormous  simplifi~ 
cation  in  plant  breeding  investigations  directed  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  high  oil  content  com  hybrids. 

3.  A  new  technique  was  developed  to  follow  the  softening  which  occurs 

during  the -steeping  of  corn  (a  step  in  the  wet  milling  process)  for 
the  separation  of  the  starch,  germ  and  protein  fractions.  Appli.ca- 
tion  of  the  technique  has  greatly  facilitated  studies  of  all  .con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  steeping  process.  ,  ,  .  ....  ,  / 

4.  Cooperative.-  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
appreciable- loss  in  the  oil  content  of  soybeans  held  in  regular 

commercial  storage.  These  conclusive  results  have  refuted  . — 

previously  held  views  of  the  processing  industry,  and  should 
result  in  greater  returns  to  the  farmer  who  rrarkets  his  soybeans 
on  an  oil  content  basis. 

5.  Continued  studies  on  the  employment  of  soybean  oil  in  paint  formu¬ 
lation  have  resulted  in  compositions  of  satisfactory  durability  ■ 
and  drying  rate  v\rhich  are  especially  applicable  to  outdoor  struc- '  ' 
tures  such  as  farm  buildings.  One  such  formulation  now  on.the- 
market  consists  of  a  pigment  paste  to  which  the  farmer  need  only 
add  soybean  oil  to  obtain  a  useful  paint  at  lov\r  cost.  '  .o 

'  General  Administrative.  Expenses-  ■ 

■  ■  ■.  -  •  '  ‘  PROJECT  STATEI'^JT  '  '  ' '  ' 


Pro.iect 

.1947  4- 

u  1948  „ 

(■esti-ma-ted) 

.  1949, 

(estimated) 

T 

1.  General  administration . . 

bhobligated  balance  . . . 

Total  available  . 

Supplemental  funds  . . . 

Total  appropriation  or  estimate.. 

138,288 

6,678 

162,600 

162,600  , 

“  1  ,  . 

144,966 
:  7,526 

162,600 

162,600 

137,440 

162,600 

■162,600  . 

The  general  administrative  staff  has  supervised  and. directed  the  work  of  | 
the  four  Regional  Research  Laboratories,  and  has  maintained  centralized  .  1 
control  and  direction  of  the  business  activities  necessary  for  the  proper  j 
functioning  of  the  organization  as  a  whole.  j 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  the  Directors  of  the  laboratories  with  | 

reference  to  the  research  program,  and  m.eetings  of  the  Agricultural  ^Expert-  | 
ment  Station  Relations  Committee  have  been  held  at  each  Laboratory  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  such  programs.  Necessary  contacts  have  been  maintained  : 
vath  the  Office  of  Ami  cultural  Research  Administrator  and  other  agencies,  i 
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STATEMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS  U1\’DER  SUPPLEMENTAL  FUNDS 


Item 


Research  and  Marketing  Aot  of 
194^ ;  ( Ail o tment  to  Bureau 

of  Agricultural  end  lalus"  ' 
trial  Chemistry);  ( TLile I, 

section  lOa)  Utilization 
research  . . . 

Special  Research  Fundj  Depart- 
meht  of "Agriculture]  (Bureau 

of  Agricultural  and  Indus - 
trial  Chemistry):  Special 

agricultural  chemical  re¬ 
searches  of  a  fundamental 
nature  . . . 

Research  on  Strategic  and 
Critical  Agricultural  Mate- 
rials4  (Bureau  of  Agricul- 

tural  and  Industrial  Chem- 
istry) :  Investigations  of 

improved  methods  for  extrac¬ 
tion  and  processing  of  rubber 
from  guayule  and  other  rubber 

pi  ant  S 

Synthetic  Liquid  Fuels,  Trans- 
fer  to  Agriculture,  (Bureau 

of  Agricultural  and  Indus- 

trial  Chemistry) :  Operation 

of  sdmi-works  plant  for 
studies  of  production  of 
liquid  motor  fuels  from  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  (Transfer 
from  Interior  Department)  ,, 

Miscellaneous  Contributed  Funds, 
Department  of  Agriculture 

(Allotment  to  Bureau  of~Xgri- 


{Obligations, 

t  1947 

Estim.ated 
obligations , 

1948 

Estimated 

obligations, 

1949 

1 

. 

•  - 

1,885,900 

a  a/ 

73,882 

66,100 

■  66,100 

179,000 

179,000 

69,194 

86,751+ 

78,000 

cultural  and  Industrial 


Chemistry) ;  Cooperative  re¬ 
search  on  grapefruit  in 
Arizona  and  California  and 
freezing  preservation  of  food 
products  . . . 


2,446 


2,000 


2,000 


Allotments  under  this 
been  determined. 


appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1949  have  not 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Item 

Obligations, 

194.7 

Estim.ated 
obligations , 

1948 

Estimated 
obligations , 

194.9 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  (Allotm.ent 
to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and 

Industrial  Chemistry);  For 
cost  of  penalty  mail  pursuant 
to  Section  2,  Public  Law  36I4., 
78th  Congress  . 

2,207 

■3,700  ’ 

3,980 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS  UNDER  SLTPLE- 
15ENTAL  FUNDS  . . 

14.7,729 

2,221,454 

329,080 
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PASS3WG-SR  MOTOR  VSHICLES 


The  total  estimate  of  $2,000  for  the  purchase  of  passenger-motor 
vehicles  will  permit  the  purchase  of  two  cars  as  shovm  below,  both 
being  replacements  of  passenger-motoT  '  vehicles  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Bureau. 

One  replacement  will  be  made  at  the^Pj^,  Citrus  ProduQts  Steition, 

U'inter  Haven,  Florida,  The  gar  to  be  turned  in  is  a 
1939  model  \vhich  w'ill  have  approximate  mileage  of 
65 , 000  miles  wj::en  traded  in* 

One  replacem.ent  will  be  made  at  the  ’Testrern  Regional  Research 

Laboratory,  Albany,  California.  .  The-  ca-r  'to  be  • 
turned  in  is  a  1939  ■model, ,  which  mli  have  ^-pprox- 
imate  mdleage  of  65,000  miles  when  traded  in. 

The  old  vehicles  to  be  replaced  have  reached  a  mechanical  condition 
v/here  frequent  breakdown  may  be  expected,  vj-hich  is  particularly  unsat¬ 
isfactory  considering  the  services  they  must  perform,  which  is  to  trans¬ 
port  laboratory  officials,  collaborators,  and  official  visitors  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  research  T,vork  of  the  Bureau  on  short  inspection  trips, 
etc.,  to  nearby  points  and  to  remote  sections  of  the  country  over  all 
types  of  roads. 
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PEKivLTY  MIL  ESTIMTE 

Sec.  2  -  Public  Law  364»  TSth  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Chemistry) 


1947 ; 

1948 

1949 

Increase  (4) 
or 

decrease  (-) 
1949  over  1948 

(i;  l62 

-t)  500 

0 

CVJ 

4(?  20 

Category  2  . 

2,ol*5  . 

5,200 

■  3,460 

4260 

Total  . . . 

2,207 

■3,700 

3,980 

4280  (ly 

(r)  The  increase  of.  ^280  for:  194-9  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suf- 
ficient  f lands  with  which  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post 
.Office  Department  of  handling  penalty  mail..,  The  Post  Office  De- 
-partment  has  advised  that . payments . into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of 
handling  penalty  mail  in  194-9  will  be  at  the  rate  of  ^20. 00  per 
thousand  pieces  of  mail,  en  increase  of  (|;1.I|.0  per  thousand  over 
the  rate  applicable  to  194-8  mailing. 


Category  1  -  Consists  of  the  m.ailing  of  technical  publications 
of  the  Bureau  furnished  in  response  to  specific  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  its  research  work. 

Category  2  -  Consists  of  operational  and  administrative  mailings 
between  the  Bureau  and  its  field  offices  and  other  agencies  in 
the  Department  and  to  private  concerns  and  individuals. 
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BUREAU  OF  WiAlT  MJTRITIOU  AUB  HOME  ECONOMICS 


Appropriation  Act ,  194g  . . . .  c .  $800,000 

Budget  estimate,  1949  . ...»  813,000 


Increase,  1949  (I’or  within-grade  salary  advancements) .  +13,000 


PROJECT  STATEI^Iira 


Pro.ject 

1947 

“  1948  . 

(Estimated) 

1959 

(Estimated) 

Increase  or 
decrease 

1*  Food  and  nutrition  in¬ 
vestigations 

$.331,000 

$255,000 

$259,000 

+  $4,000 

2,  Family  economics  in¬ 
vestigations 

309,000 

164,321 

123,000 

250,000 

i4o,ooo 

95,000 

254,000 

142,000 

97,000 

+  4,000 

+  2,000 

3*  Textiles  and  clothing 
investigations 

4,  Housing  and  household 
equipment  investigations. 

+2,000 

5,  Home  economics  informa¬ 
tion  .................... 

60,263 

S,6t9 

60,000 

c 

c 

0 

1 — 
vr 

+1,000 

Unobligated  balance 

Total  available  ...*,.»«• 

996.263 

800,000 

813,000 

+  13,000 

Transferred" to  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Office'of 

Information,  Department 
of  Agriculture" 

+737 

■  •  . . _  _ 

Transferred  from  "Exporta¬ 
tion  and  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Department 
of  Agriculture"  (for  Pay 
Act  Costs . 

-80,000 

Total  estimate  or 
appropriation 

917,000 

800,000 

813.000 

IITCHEASE  -  ■  ■  • 

(l )  Increase  of  $13,000  to  cover  the  cost  of  within-grade  salary  advance¬ 

ments  in  fiscal  year  1949^  "" 


The  Mead-Ramspect  Act,  as  amended  hy  the  Federal  Employees  Pay  Act  of  1945, 
provides  that  employees  compensated  on  a  per  annum  "basis  and  occupying 
permanent  positions,  and  who  have  not  attained  the  maximum  rate  of  compen¬ 
sation  for  the  grade  in  which  their  positions  were  allocated,  should 
receive  an  advance  in  compensation  to  the  next  higher  rate  v/ithin  the 
grade  after  .each  12  months  of  service  for  employees  in  grades  "below  CAF-ll 
(and  comparable  grades  in  other  services),  and  after  each  18  months  of 
service  for  employees  in  grades  CAF-ll  and  above  (and  comparable  grades 
in  other  services)* 
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The  increase- of  ■  $13>O0O- is ^  to- cover*,  •  in'part',  ■  the  additional  cost  of  these 
within-grade ■  salary  advancements' in  the  fiscal  year  194'9*  This  figure 
was  determined  only  after  careful  consideration  of  t  he  costs  of  within- 
grade  salary  advancements  that  can •he- ahsorhed,  Further  absorption  of 
the  within-grade  salary  costs  would  necessitate  curtailment  of  the 
current ;  research  program  of- -the /Bureau,  fThe  need  “for  these  additional 
funds  is  especially ’ urgent  in  vievr  of  increased  costs  of  supplies, 
equipment',  and  othe-r- operating  expenses  ■b'eing'ahSofhed  within  the 
current  appropriation  which  represents  a.  reduction  of -^20  percent  from 
the  amount  appropriated  for;fiscal  year;5L94'^,  ; 

,  ITEMIZATION  OF , ESTIMATES  V  ; 

Appropriation;  Salaries  ..and  expenses-.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 

Economics  .  '  ,  ■ 

'  Funds  Available  f  or  .Ohlig^at-lon  ■  ■  - 


-  '  ■  Item  ■  ;  ■ 

,  ^  '  ;  Budget  - Increase  (+  ) 

Es'timate*,.;Bstimates,,fj  or  5,; 

.  194s  ,  t  ••  19%  .  ,  ;decre.ase(-) 

Appropriation  or  estimate 

Heimbursements  for  services  performed. 
Total  obligations  (inclusive  of 
reimbursement ) 

•  « 

■$S00,000:  ■fc'5,000:  ,  +$13,000 
^'■*'^52V  ^ 4  -:~652 

•  « 

;  soo”  652:  .  S13^000:  •  *  +12,34g 

*.  •  • 

Obligations  by  Objects 

Standard  Classification  : 

-• 

• 

• 

•  - 

01 

Personal  services  ,  ,0. 

$6S3-,652:' 

$696,000; 

+$12, 34s 

02 

T ravel 

6, SOO; 

6, SOO: 

_  « 

03 

Transportation  of  things 

400; 

400; 

o4 

Communication'  services 

5,000t 

•  5v000:- , 

-  - 

05 

Rents  and  utility  services 

■  6,000: 

■  6 , oCOt 

-  - 

07 

Other  contractual  services . . 

75,000; 

75,000: 

- 

os 

Supplies  and  materials  . . 

15,000: 

15,000: 

-  - 

09 

Equipment  . . . 

S.SOO: 

S,S0O:  ' 

-  - 

G-rand  total  obligations 

soo,  65  2';' 

.S13,000; , 

+12, 34  s 

Reimbursements  for  services  performed. 

-652: 

• 

V,  •  +652 

Total  available  (exclusive  of 

« 

• 

1*0 s Ginoiiti sy 

SOO, 000: 

213,000: 

.  +13,000 

T* 
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STATUS  OF  PROGRAJl 


Current  Activities;  The  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home  Economics 
is  authorized  to  undertake  studies  "....of  the  relative  utility  and 
economy  of  agricultural  products  for  food,  clothing  and  other  uses  in 
the  home. .and  such  economic  investigations,  including  housing  and 
household  buying,  as  have  for  their -purpose  the  improvement  of  the 
rural  home,,.."  and  to  disseminate  useful  information  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  This  research  is  done  through  laboratory  and  field  studies  in 
cooperation,  wherever  feasible,  with  other  bureaus  of  the  Department, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  mth  State  research  agencies,  particularly 
agricultural  experiment  stations.  Included  in  the  Bureau' s  researches 
are  studies  to  determine; 

1.  The  nutritive  contributions  of  different  foods  to  the  diet,  the 
comparative  cost  of  foods,  the  food  and  nutritional  requirements  of 

people  and  how  these  facts  can  be  applied  by  families  in  different 
circumstances  to  the  buying  of  food,  the  preparation  of  healthful 
meals,  and  the  preservation  and  care  of  food  in  the  home.  Such  know¬ 
ledge  can  also  be  applied  in  planning  the  food  required  by, the  Nation 
and  in  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  fxxod  supplies.  .  ■,'.'1. 

2.  The  relative  usefulness  and  cost  of  fabrics  and  garments  differ¬ 
ing  in  material,  construction,  desigii'  and  finish,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  specifications  for  products  that  better  meet  consumer  needs, 
and  of  assisting  consumers  in  their  selection  and  care  of  fabrics, 
garments,  and  household  textiles  for  various  uses. 

3.  The  housing  needs  o,f  families  for  efficiency  and  comfort.  This 
information  is  used  in  the  development  of  plans  for  functional  rural 
houses  and  for' work  and  storage  centers  to  meet  family  requirements. 

U.  Facts  basic  to  assisting  families  with  the  selection,  care,  and 
use  of  household  equipment. 

The  quantities  of  different  foods  and  other  goods  and  services 
consumed  by  families  in  various  regional  and  economic  groups;  the 
factors  such  as  income,  prices,  and  family  size  that  affect  consumption; 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  food  consumed.  These  studies 
indicate  the  potential  market  in  household  utilization  of  agricultural 
products.  They  help  to  clarify  many  of  the  management  problems  that 
families  face,  to  point  up  issues  for  educators  and  other  public 
leaders  concerned  with  improving  living  and  to  provide  material  for 
educational  and  administrative  programs. 

The  economic  importance  of  homemaking  and  of  research  for  its  improve¬ 
ment  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  19U0  there  vtere  about  225  women 
giving  full-time  to  homemaking  for  every  100  women  and  300  men  in  the 
paid  labor  force.  This  large  number  of  women  engaged  in  homemaking 
as  full-time  occupation  and  the  wide  variety  of  their  tasks  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  —  70  percent  of  the  Nation' s  economic  budget  is  said 
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to  represent  oonsumer  buying,  vri-th  most  of  this  in  the  hands  of  women  — 
emphasizes  the  need  for  giving  women  the  benefit  of  research  directed  to 
their  problems. 

Following  are  examples  of  accomplishments  during  the  past  year: 

Nutritive  Values  of  Food 

Ratings  of  72  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  as  sources  of  vitamins  and 
minerals  have  been  published’  as  well  as  a  table  giving  the  calorie  values 
of  common  servings  of  mote  than  lOD  foods  prepared  for  eating.  New  data 
have  been  provided  on  the'  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate,  refuse,  moisture, 

3  minerals  and  5  vitamins'  of  34  food  items  as  brought  into  the  kitchen 
and  for  26  cooked  or  prepared  foods. 

Amino  acid  content  of ' foods:  Information  on  the  quantitative  distri¬ 
bution  of  four  nutritionally  important  amino  acids  in  about  30  foods 
and  proteins  was  obtained  following  the  development  of  new  methods  for 
theih  determination. 

Nutritive  value  of  proteins;  It  has  been  found  that 

(1)  Of  five  important  food  grains  investigated,  rolled  oats  is  -  . 
equal  or  superior  to  others  in  protein  content  and  quality.  Rice, 
though  the  lowest  in  protein  content, ranks  with  oats  as  the  highest  in 
protein  quality.  Higher  nutritional 'value  was  found  for  protein  of  rye 
than  for  that  of  either  hard  or  soft 'wheat.  The  latter  are  about 
equal  in  nutritional  value  of  protein, 

(2)  The  amino  acid  composition  of  the  proteins' of  egg. white  is  not 
constant,  but  is  affected  by  the  feed  of  the  hen, 

.  -  'k  -L 

(3)  Lanthionine,  a  sulfur-containing  amino  acid  discovered  by  Bureau 
scientists  a  few  years  ago,  is  capable  in  one  of  its  two  forfns,  of  re¬ 
placing  cystine  and  methionine  in  the  diet  of  experimental  animals, 

(4)  A  newly  processed,  solvent-extracted,  unheated  gossypol-free 
cottonseed  flour  (prepared  in  the  Southern  Regional  Research  Laboratory) 
has  much  higher  nutritive  protein  value  than  that  previously  found  in  a 
commercial  cottonseed  flouh.  Contrary  to  recent  reports  that  cotton¬ 
seed  protein  is  deficient  in  the  nutritionally  essential  amino  acid, 
iysine,  these  studies  shovred  that  the . sample . investigated' contained  an 
adequate  anount  of  tliis  amino  acid. 

Availability  of  carotene  from  vegetables;  Although  carotene  is  a  pre- 
cursor  of  vitamin  A,  a  chemical  analysis  for  carotene  in  a  vegetable 
may  be  misleading  as  to  its  actual  vitamin  A  value  to  the  body.  Only 
about  60  percent  of  the . carotene  in  cooked  kale,  and  25  percent  of 
that  in  cooked  Carrots  was  found  to  be  utilized  by  the  rat  fed  a  diet 
deficient  in  vitamin  A  but  othen'dise  adequate,  whereas  90  percent  of 
the  carotene  extracted  from  these  vegetables  was  utilized.  This  sug¬ 
gests  that  there  may  be  incomplete  liberation  of  the  Carotene  from 
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the  vegetable  matrix  in  the  digestive  tract.  Previous  Bureau  studies 
with  human  subjects  have  shown  that  the  availability  of  carotene 
varies  from  vegetable  to  vegetable.  The  human,  like  the  rat  used 
the  carotene  from  carrots  less  efficiently  than  from  peas  and  spinach. 

Energy  value  of  food;  Lack"of  comparability  in  food  composition 
figures  from  one  country  to  another  presents  a  problem  whenever  in¬ 
ternational  inquiries  must  be  made  into  food  consumption  or  food  sup¬ 
plies,  The  method  developed  in  this  country  for  calculating  the  physio¬ 
logical  energy  value  of  our  diet  as  a  whole  cannot  be  correctly  applied 
to  individual  foods,  or  to  diets  which  differ  greatly  from  those  in 
general  use  in  this  country,  either  in  kind  or  proportion  of  foods.  The 
Bureau  has  prepared  a  report  explaining  the  changes  needed  in  calculat¬ 
ing  the  values  of  individual  foods  and  has  developed  nev>r  calorie  values 
for  wheat  flours  of  three  levels  of  extraction  and  tentative  figures 
for  a  few  other  cereals,  potatoes,  and  some  other  groups  of  food.  The 
need  for  further  experimental  v/ork  is  such  that  cooperative  research  is 
being  imdertaken  with  the  -Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.  '  . 

Supplementary  relationships  among  foods;  Studies  exploring  the  effect 
on  nutrition  of  adding  different  kinds  of  food  to  diets  high  in  bread 
and  containing  only  small  amounts  of  root  and  leafy  vegetables,  meat, 
and  fat  showed  dry  skim  milk  to  be  outstanding  in  improving  grovrbh 
and  bone  development.  Further  investigation  showed  casein  and  calcium 
to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  the -improvement.  Adding  casein  to  bring 
protein  to  the  level  provided  by  the  milk  resulted  in  a  b-  to  5-fold 
increase  in  growth  over  the  basal  diet  alone.  Although  neither  calcium 
nor  riboflavin  alone,  or  in  combination,  fed  in  amounts  equivalent  to 
those  provided  by  milk  had  any  significant  effect  on  grovrbh,  calcium 
combined  with  casein  resulted  in  a  grc^Tth  rate  nearly  8  times  that  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  unsupplemented  diets.  Further  supplementation  with 
riboflavin  had  no  effect.  The  addition  of  inorganic  calcium  alone  to 
the  basal  diet  resulted  in  normal  bone  development  as  did  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  calcium  from  a  vegetable  source  (kale), 

Horae  Food  Preservation 


Equipment  for  home  canning;  Research  undertaken  to  learn  the  effect 
of  wartime  innovations  in  material,  design,  and  size  of  steam  pressure 
canners  on  the  sterilizing  values  for  foods  in  glass  jars  shov^red  that 
while  these  factors  do  affect  the  operating  characteristics  of  the 
canners  somewhat,  only  small  differences  in  the  sterilizing  values 
were  obtained  v/hen  the  various  canners  were  used  to  process  specific 
foods.  It  was  concluded  that  the  processing  times  now  recommended  by 
the  Bureau  will  be  safe  lArhen  used  vdth  any  of  the  canners  studied. 

To  ansv/er  the  many  inquiries  concerning  the  use  of  pressure  saucepans 
.for  ccoking  and  for  canning  small  quantities  of  food,  studies  have 
been  initiated  to  determine  their  operating  characteristics.  Since 
cooking  and  ca'nning  times  are  based  on  temperature,  the  temperature 
within  the  pan  was  measured  during  heating,  venting, .cooking,  process- 
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and  for  an  apron  developed  during  the  fiscal  year  19U7.  This  research, 
begun  in  19U0,  made  it -possible  to  release  work  clothing  designs  to 
ready-to-wear  manufacturers  and  pattern'  companies  early  in  the  \var, 
V/ithin  a  few  months  after  the  designs  were  made  public,  between  75  and 
100  companies  vrere  putting  on  the  market  garments  following  or  adapted 
from  the  Eederal  designs.  In  addition,,  through  the  cooperation  of 
pattern  manufacturers,  the  first  17  of  the  Bureau's  designs  soon  be¬ 
came  available  in  coiimercial  patterns.  The  research  is  credited  vdth 
starting,,  and  setting  a  stahdard  for  a  new,  large  branch  of  the  work 
clothes  industry.  Loan  exhibits  of  many  of  the  functional  work  clothes 
designed  and  made  by  the  Bureau  v/ere  used  during  the  fiscal  year  19U7 
by  48  states,  but  the  number  of  exhibits  available  could  take  care  of 
only  half  of  the  requests  received. 

.  .  .  '  Farm  Housing  . 

Planning  for  new  or  remodeled  houses:  To  help  farm  families  plan  for 
building  or  remodeling  their  houses,  the  Bureau  is  preparing  a  series 
of  publications  on  desirable  ‘farm  housing  features  in  cooperation 
mth  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural,  Engineering. 
Intended  for  farm  families  who  must  do  much  of  their  own  planning  and 
construction,,  these  bulletins  are  written, in  concise,  readable  style 
with  a  minimum  of  technical  terms  and  a  maximum  use  of  illustrations. 
Four  of  .this  series  have  been  completed  and  several  others  are  under 
way. 


New  farmhouse  plans;  A  Plan  Exchange  Service  is  maintained  by  the 
State  . agricultural ' colleges  in  cooperation  with  the  Department.  From 
plans  prepared  by  both, regional  committees  make  selection  of  those 
which  most  nearly  meet  regional  needs.  Working  drawings  and  plans 
are  then  made,  which  are  distributed  to  farm  families  through  the 
State  agricultural  colleges. 

During  fiscal  year  1947  the  Bureau'  worked  vlth  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Soils  and  Agricultural  Engineering  in  developing  twelve  nevif 
farm  house  plans.  These  have  been  approved  by  the  committee  for  use 
in  the  Northeast,  'Complete  working  drawings  for  six  of  these  have 
been  completed  by  the  Bureaus  and  are  ready  for  distribution.  Pub¬ 
licity  given  to  one  of  these  farm  house  plans  by  a  nationally  known 
farm  magazine  resulted  in  a  very  heavy  demand  for  the  vrorking  draw¬ 
ings,  Twenty-five  states  have  requested  negatives  of  the  working 
dra'wings,  from  which- blue’ prints  for  distribution  to  farmers  are 
made.  Because  of  the  popularity  of  this  plan  one  large  building 
trade  association  has  prepared  vxorking  dramngs  showing  the  use  of 
its  materials.  These  vrorking  dravangs  vdll  be  distributed  through  the 
Plan  Exchange  Servicey  with  no  reference  to  the  name  of  the  association 
or  to  other  trade  sources. 

Family  Economics' 

Family  budgets  and  financial  planning;  The  upward  trend  in  prices, 
especially  rapid  during, -the  last  year,  means  that  many  families  are 
having  difficulties  making  ends  meet,  even  though  incomes  and  wage 
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rates  are  high  compared  -with  prewar.  The  need  of  individual  families 
for  budgeting  assistance  and  the  amount  given  is  well  attested  by  the 
volume  of  correspondence  received  by  the  Bureau  —  letters  from  newly 
married  couples,  veterans  and  their  wives  just  setting  up  housekeeping, 
or  trying  to  live  on  the  G,  I.  education  allowances,  and  others,-  A 
publication  on  family  financial  planning  is  now  being  completed  to 
assist  extension  workers  and  teachers  to  be  better  informed  on  the  pro¬ 
blem,  as  well  as  to  help  families  asking  for  guidance. 

Food  plans  to  fit  family  incomes;  To  help  families  improve  their  diets 
and  get  better  returns  in  nutritive  value  for  money  and  labor  expended, 
the  Bureau  .since  1930  has  developed  food  plans  at  different  cost  levels. 
These  food  plans  are  revised  from  time  to  time  to  keep  them  in  line 
with  the  latest  scientific  findings,  current  food  supplies,  and  price 
relationships.  Rising  food  prices  during  the  past  year  have  brought 
increasing  requests  from  homemakers  and  public  agencies  for  food  budgets 
giving  adequate  diets,  for  low  and  mediuia  income  families  differing  in 
size  and.  with  members  of  various  ages,  A  ’'minimum-adequate”  food  budget 
for  an  elderly  couple,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  a  revision  of  the  ’’National  Food  Guide"  to  include  quantitative 
suggestions  for  each  of:-the  "Basic  7"  food  groups,  and  a  bulletin  on 
"Food  for  a  Family  with  Young  Children"  are  exaraples  of  recent  material 
which  the  Bureau  has  prepared  for  answer  to  such  requests. 

Home  Economics  Information 


The  following  is  a. summary  of  materials  reporting  the  results  of  the 

Bureau’s  studies  vfhich  were  completed  from  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  i- 

1947. 

Publications:  l5  printed  bulletins  (12  published,  3  in  press) 

22  processed  publications  (21  issued,  1  in  press) 

31  technical  articles  for  professional  journals 
(24  printed,  7  submitted  for  publication) 

Press  and  Ravdio;  ll6  popular  articles  for  magazine  and  press  use 

(includes  popular  signed  articles.  Food  and 
Home  Notes,  fact  sheets,  press  releases,  series 
of  press  pictures  --  109  published,  7  in  press) 

11  radio  broadcasts  written  or  broadcast  largely 
for  nationwide  networks 

Visual:  1  series  of  10  charts  on  nutrition 

1  four-color  wall  chart  on  food 
13  sets  "Is  Research  Your  Job"  --  series  of  16 
photographs  and  descriptive  legends  showing 
research  workers  in  the  Bureau 
1  exhibit  of  Bureau  research  prepared  for 
National  Home  Economics  Association  meeting 
1  exhibit  on  clothing  make-overs 
1  slide  film  on  m.e  at.  cooking  ..(revision)  for 
distribution  through  Extension  Serwice, 
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STATEMBiTT  OB  OBLIOATIOl’S  ITKDER  SUPPWiSNTAL  pm®s 


Item 


Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  19^6 

(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Human 

nutrition  and  Home  Economics) : 

(Title  I,  Sec.  lOa)  Util'iza- 

tion  research  . . . 

(Title  I,  Sec.  10b)  Research 
other  than  utilization 
research . . . . 

Total.  . . . 

Special  Research  Eund  (Allotment 

To  Bureau  of  Human  llutrit ion 
and  Home  Economics): For 
special  research  in  nutrition  ... 

Administration  of  the  national 

School  Lunch  Act  (Allotment  to 

Bureau  of  Human  nutrition  and 

Home  Economics);  nutritional 

requirements  of  school  feeding 
programs  . . . . . 

Working  Funds,  Agriculture  (Bureau 

of  Human  nutrition  and  Home 

Economics ) :  To  compile  and 
furnish  tables  of  food  composi¬ 
tion  values  to  the  '■/’a.r  Department 

Penalty  Mail  Costs,  Department  of 

Agriculture  (Allotment  to  Bureau 

of  Human  nutrition  and  Home 
Economics J;  For  cost  of  ne'nalty 
mail  pursuant  to  Sec.  2,  Public 
Law  36^5  73th  Cong  ress . .  : 

total,  CBLIGATIOnS  UnDER  SUPPIE- 
niEHTAL  FUnDS  ..... _ 


Obligations  , 

1947 

Estimated 
Obligations , 

194s 

Estimated 
obligations , 

1949 

$250,000 

55,000 

305 ,000 

S53,6og 

37,400 

$37 ,4oo 

24,1^. 

47,000 

47 ,000 

4,970 

5,000 

— 

749 

950 

1 ,020 

83,473: 

395,350 

S5 ,420 

; 
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PEMLTY  IvIAIL  ESTIMA'TS 
Section-2,  Putilic  Law  3^^*  T^th  Congress 
(Allotment  to  Bureau  of  Human  iTutrition  and  Home  Economics) 


•« 

1547 

19  4g 

1949  : 

• 

Increase  (+ )  or 

Decrease  (-) 
ig4g  over  1948 

Category  1  . 

Category  ?  . . . 

674: 

$100 

830 

$100: 

920: 

$t70 

Total . . . . 

749: 

930 

1,020: 

+70 

( 1 )  The  increase  of  $70  for  1^49  is  for  the  nuroose  of  -providing  addi¬ 
tional  funds  required  to  meet  increased  costs  to  the  Post  Office  Eenartment 
of  handling  penalty  mail.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  advised  tha,t 
payments  into  the  Treasury  for  costs  of  handling  penalty  mail  in  19^9  will 
he  at  the  rate  of  $20,00  per  thousand  pieces  of  mail,  an  increase  of  $l,4o 
per  thousand  over  the  rate  applicable  to  194S  mailings. 


Category  1  consists  of  bulletins,  leaflets,  and  other  technical  publica¬ 
tions  describing  the  results  of  the  research  work  of  the  Bureau  on  problems 
of  family  living,  nutrition,  rural,  housing,  etc,,  and  which  are  distributed 
at  the  direct  request  of  schools,-  universities,  institutions,  v/o.men’s 
organizations,  clubs,  private  citizens,  etc. 

Category  2  consists  of  administrative  correspondence  and  general  business 
operational  mailings  necessary  for  the  functioning  of  the  Bureau.  There 
is  also  included  in  this  category  considerable  correspondence  with  state 
colleges  and  universities  which  are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  in  its 
program. 
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